








A hidden stump... Splash!...In 
the lake, shells and all!... But no day 


is ruined when your duck loads are 
Super-X ... Listen to this— 


Western Cartridge Company, Shreveport, La. 
East Alton, Illinois. March 26, 1934. 


Gentlemen: 

On a duck hunting trip on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1932, 150 Super-X shells went 
to the bottom of the lake asa result of an overturned 
boat. They were recovered eight and one-half hours 
later, laid out to dry and then put away loose in a 


shell box. 


On December roth, 1933, more than a year later, 
the writer went duck hunting at Grand Chenier, 
Louisiana, and carried this box of shells. My guide 
was of the opinion that these shells would not be 
any good so we took along some new Super-X shells 
as well. The shooting was very good and we soon 
used up the new shells and had to resort to the old 
ones. To our surprise the old shells killed both ducks 
and geese just as efficiently as the new ones—a 
tribute to the fine shell manufactured by your 
company. 
The writer shoots quite frequently and realizes 
the importance of a good waterproof shell as it is 
mighty hard to keep shells from getting wet when 
hunting in a small boat. On all future hunts I 
always intend to use Western Super-X shells. 


Yours very truly, 


Kfar ” Western waterproofing is real 





waterproofing that seals the en- 

Shells that function per- / 4, tire thickness of thetube against 
. . ; moisture—no mere dipping in 

fectly after punishment like Ek wax! The Western patented 
this are the right wildfowl * P i Seal -Tite wad is further protec- 
, "4 tion against moisture because 

loads for any mans gun. , -£ it really keeps your powder dry. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. I-19, East Alton, Illinois 


/ \ 4 
FREE! THRILLING STORIES OF SUPER-X ON GAME! MY 
Wesrean Carrawwos Company, Dept. 1-19, East Alton, Illinois. 
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Canadum Club 


Whisky. 
DYestation 4 die y- 4 
Seren | 7 iL 
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YING IN port... glistening white in the neon: 
Le 





day sun ... many a fine yacht’s most valued 

& convivial equipment is “Canadian Club.” For 
rich and mellow flavor. ..and unquestioned purity 
... this splendid Hiram Walker & Sons product has 


never been surpassed. Aged in wood for many years 





under the supervision of the Canadian Government, as 
the seal on each bottle shows...safeguarded at every 
step in its manufacture, it gives you ample assurance 
of quality and value. Try Hiram Walker’s London 
Dry Gin, too, as well as other Hiram Walker prod- 


ucts, including several very fine blended whiskies. 


Be sure to visit the Hiram Walker Exhibit in the “Canadian Club” Cafe at the Century of Progress in Chicago 


Adin Vdlbor 1 Sons 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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Two things you will search 
for in vain elsewhere: 

1. We take you out fish- 
ing and make it our busi- 
ness to see that you 
catch the fish you 
come for. There is 
no charge for this 
guiding service. 

2. Each year we put thousands of finger- 
ing bass in Ike Walton lake in excess of those 
that are caught. It’s the best stocked bass lake 
in Wisconsin A dozen musky and wall- 
eye lakes near by. 
For road map with lakes in color, and 
fishing service you will never forget, write 
—WILL DORMEYER. 


CHIPPEWA LODGE 
Lac du Flambeau, Wis., Box 52. 
The only resort in Wisconsin with a big lake all to iteelf. 

























THE SAYNER Hotel and 
Bungalows On Plum Lake 
autumn fishing trip to Plum Lake, 
and pike. Tennis, riding, 
swimming, boating, hiking. COMPLETE FREE- 
DOM FROM HAY FEVER Delicious food and all 
modern comforts. Write for illustrated booklet. 


THE SAYNER 
S. M. Sayner, Prop. 


The Gayloed 


Wilshire Blvd. 


Hotel or residential facilities — 
appealing cuisine — admirable 
location. Daily from $5, with 
bath and dressing room. Apart- 
ments monthly from $100. 


an early 
famous for muskies, bass 


Plan 


Sayner, Wisc. 














at Kenmore 





Appeals to sportsmen and their families 


LOS ANGELES 











BIG JIM POND CAMP 


Northern Franklin County, Me. 
Lake, Stream and Mountain region. Trout fishing. 
Boating, Canoeing, Bathing Beach. Clean log cabins, 
Unsurpassed dining room fare. Modern conveniences. 
Easy of access. Rates $3.50 per day—Special accord- 
ing to size of party and length of stay. 


G. C. Green, Prop. Jim Pond, Me. 














AMP OTTER 
FIRST CONNECTICUT LAKE 
PITTSBURG, N.H. 


Those who love the great outdoors as nature made it 
should plan to spend their vacations with us. Private 
cabins for each party. with bath. electric lights. central 
dining hall. Good fly fishing in August and September, 
with excellent deer and partridge hunting in the fall. 


A. H. CURRIER, Prop. 








‘BELL ot 2 EGE 
CREEK, WN. Y. 
“In hom heart of the Adsrondacks” 


Sportsmen and your families— 
make this year your best vaca- 
tion. Come to Bell Lodge and 
enjoy real comfort. All con- 
veniences with a complete line 
of recreations at no _ extra 
charges. Hunting and fishing 
in season. Trapshooting. Please 
write for our interesting and de- 
scriptive booklet. 

Geo. G. Bell, Prop. 





Elevation 2,000 ft. 
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|and Michigan 


September Fishing 


A. G., Ohio:—If you want to fish 
in northern Wisconsin and Michigan 
this fall, right now is the time. 
suggest Lac Vieux Desert, which is on 
the boundary line between Wisconsin 
near Phelps, Wisconsin 
or Watersmeet, Michigan. This is an 
excellent lake for wall-eyed pike and 
muskies, and there are dozens of other 
lakes close by which will furnish you 
with good fishing. 

Our cold weather is close at hand, 
therefore, you should come before the 
middle of October, because you are apt 
to strike freezing weather after that 


time.—H. HW’. Pripps. 


Fall Hunting in Mexico 
P. A. H., Ohio:—We are glad to pass 


| to you the information we have gained 


from four successive years of hunting 
in Old Mexico. It is a real trip in a 
| country that is little inhabited except 





during the hunting season. Last year 
four of us got eight bucks (the limit) 
and two wild boars. The previous year 
six of us got five bucks; seventeen wild 
turkeys, two foxes, plenty of ducks, 
quail, squirrel and caught bass until our 


arms needed a rest. You have prob- 
ably read in Outdoor Life about the 
Mexico fishing at Don Martin. We 
were camped on the Alamos River 
which flows into Don Martin where 
MANANA 
SENOR 





there was no civilization except an occa- 
sional Mexican sheep herder. This lo- 
cation was one hundred and five miles 
south of Piedras Negras, just across the 
Rio Grande river from Eagle Pass. 
This place, however, was accessible to 
us through some American friends liv- 
ing in Mexico and could not state with 
certainty that you would be permitted 
to hunt there. 

The place you can hunt, though, and 
be absolutely guaranteed plenty of shoot- 
ing is to cross at Del Dio, Texas, where 
we went last year. I killed two bucks 
and watched a friend kill one within 
twenty-five minutes of leaving camp the 
first morning out. You will get plenty 
of quail shooting, coyotes, wild boars, 
deer and stand a fair chance of seeing 

this trip. The necessary li- 
arms permit, passport, and in 


bear on 
censes, 


I would | 
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e Hunt where you get results. Game: 
mountain lion, grizzly, black and brown 
bear, antelope, jaguar, wild turkey and 





deer. Plenty of small game. Ducks, 
geese, quail, etc. Good fishing if de- 
sired. Write or wire. 


X BAR L CATTLE CO. 
P. 0. BOX 705 EL PASO, TEXAS 


OLD MEXICO 


For Year Around 


pleas- 





Hunting, fishing, touring, 
ure and prospecting trips. 
GAME — Bear, lion, jaguar, 
tiger, ocelot, deer, antelope, tur- 
key, wild hog, chuluga, wolf, 
coyote, fox, cat, geese, duck, 
fool quail. 


Trout and bass fishing. Satisfaction guaranteed 
For detailed information and illustrated foider write 
JARVIS & BEECROFTS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte EL PASO, TEXAS 





HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 


Where you can find what you hunt, Silvertip, grizzly 
and black bear, lion, deer, turkey, antelope, cat, fox, 





quail, ducks, geese and wild pigeons. We guarantee 
game. 200,000 acres of privately owned (virgin) tim- 
bered land, also unlimited amount of Government land. 


TWO REPUBLICS HUNTING & FISHING CLUB 
Hilton Hotel El Paso, Texas 











HACIENDA in OLD MEXICO 


LTT 
A MEXICAN DUDE RANCH—I50 MILES CES SOUTH OF OF 





guides, packtrips, camping, saddle 
cobaderas, cock fighting. Excellent 
Just the place for a rest cure and 
Picturesque, tranquil. 9 miles 
Price for less than.4 days, $5.00 

More than 4 days, consider- 


Hunting, fishing, 
horse fiestas, rodeos, 
and varied cuisine 
vacation, Shaded patios, 
from Sierra Madre Mtns 
per person, American “oy 
able rates. NO EXTRA 
JOSE MARTINEZ GOMEZ 
Hacienda de Santa Engracia, Tamaulipas, Mexico 


also bear, partridge. re 
bits. September to end of 
December. Large terri- 
tory used only by guests. 
Let ye over good roads, 


45 mi. from Montreal, 58 
»m Ottawa. Bungalows. Write for Circular am Reservations. 


were DEER LODGE. R. FD. No.1. White pee, Quobes 
MOOSE—DEER —BEAR 


Lake and speckled trout, great northern pike and dire. 











All these to be had in the real wilds of northern 
Quebec, 125 miles from the nearest highway. Hunting, 
fishing and canoe trips with A-1 guides, best of food 





und equipment. A letter of inquiry will bring full in- 
formation. If interested, drop a card to 


G. L. FOSS, Guide and Outfitter 
Quebec, Canada 
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Fuge” FREE INFORMATION 


Se ON HUNTING AND FISHING 


s 


IF 


JUST FILL 
OUT THIS 
cn... Seana Tabs A 


Where-to-Go Department, OUTDOOR LIFE, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Cc. 


I am interested in the following places: 


I plan to leave 


I plan to 
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(a) stay at resorts 
(d) stay at tourists camps 


READERS: THIS IS 
YOUR DEPARTMENT 


@ The Where-to-Go Department of 
Outvoor Lire will gladly send you 
detailed information on hunting and fish- 
ing in the United States, Alaska, ( anada 
or Mexico. This information is supplied 
by a staff of approximately 2,000 sports- 
men living in territories in which sports- 
men are interested. These men know 
their woods and streams. They can tell 
you the best time to- be there—and the 
best way to get there. 

Just tell us where you want to go, what 
kinds of fish or game you hope to get, 
how and when you are going, and we'll 
do our best to help you. Fill out and 
send in the questions listed below. Please 
be as definite as you can—giving us not 
only the name of the state, but also the 
name of the county, section, river or lake 
that interests you. Your inquiry will re- 
ceive prompt personal attention, and you 
incur no obligation whatsoever. 


I would like to fish (or hunt) for the following: 


By auto or train or 


(b) rent a cabin (c) camp out 
(e) hire a guide 


Street... 


State... 








fact everything necessary to cross the 
border will cost less than fifteen dollars 
American money per man.. The guide 
will charge $25.00 to $30.00 per man 
depending on the size of the party and 
he will furnish all grub, horses, trans- 
portation from the border to hunting 
territory —W. G. McMillan. 


LaTuque District 
W. C. S., N. Y.:—I would not know 


where to tell you to go for guaranteed 
shots at moose except in certain Rocky 
Mountain areas of the Western prov- 
inces. However, I believe you can be 
assured of securing shots at moose in 
the LaTuque District of Quebec, to 
which place you can drive by motor. 
By way of equipment you should have 
in the fall of the year, heavy woolen 
underwear and hunting suit, preferably 
a sheep-lined or heavy mackinaw coat, 
heavy socks and hunting boots. By way 
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of sleeping equipment I would suggest 
an eiderdown robe, or if you cannot 
afford that, several heavy woolen blan- 
kets with some kind of a sleeping pad 
for next to the ground. 

November is a little late for moose, 
if you expect to get them by calling, but 
if you intend to still hunt October is a 
very good time especially if there are 
any early snows in the mountain coun- 
try west of LaTuque. Tracking is ger 
erally done on the first snows that come 
about the first or middle of November. 
I prefer that method, and believe one 
more certain to secure shots at his game 
than by hunting them from canoe in the 
early fall—S. C. Kerr. 


Manitoba and Ontario 

A. E. G., Ohio:—In Lake Winnipeg 
there are plenty of perch, pike and pick 
erel, to be caught on troll. The Red 
River below St. Andrews Locks is very 
full of these, and large catfish and 
sturgeon are occasionally caught. White 
bass weighing from two to six lbs. are 
plentiful and the Winnipeg Gold-Ey 
are great sport. They are caught with 
very small hooks with worms. They 
fight like trout and require skilful land- 
ing. They are as choice as brook trout 
to eat. 

There is excellent duck shooting over, 
I would say, almost one hundred square 
miles of marshes around its shores. The 
season opens in September and is at its 
best at freeze-up. Moose and red deer 
are plentiful thereabouts but shooting 
season is late in November. Cabin or 
shooting lodge accommodations are to 
be had very reasonably at Lake Winni- 
peg or Lake Manitoba during the duck 
season. 

As for the Lake of the Woods, it is 
altogether too vast for description—a 
veritable paradise for fishing, boating, 
and hunting. Kenora, Minaki, or 
Malachi are centers from which one can 
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spend a whole summer and need not be 
two days in one place. Canoe trips can 
be planned for days, weeks or months. 
Hotel rates are reasonable, cabins can 
be rented cheaply.—D. E. Wright. 


More Michigan Fishing 

H. E. J., Ind.:—Michigan offers some 
excellent trout and bass fishing. For 
trout I would recommend the Au Sable 
and Rifle Rivers. The Au Sable is 
famed the world over for its trout and 
on this stream the trout fisherman comes 
into his own. Go to Grayling in Craw- 
ford County and there make inquiry. 
This river gives up large Rainbows that 
will test the mettle of any fly fisherman. 
To get to the Rifle River go to Omer 
which is North of Bay City. 

Since you are going prepared to 
rough it and will have an outboard mo- 
tor, I suggest that you take your short 
rods and plugs along and give them a 
fling at the bass in case you do not have 
any luck on your fly rod lures. I spend 
two weeks each summer in Michigan on 
the Tittabawasse River fishing for bass. 

In the eastern part of Michigan the 
Muskegon offers excellent trout and 
bass fishing but due to the fact that the 
river has dams you will have to fish 
from a boat unless you choose some of 
its smaller tributaries. If you decide 
to try the Muskegon, go to the Croton 
Dam. Boats are available at regular in- 
tervals along the river and this river 
also offers excellent Wall-Eye fishing.— 
M. H. Huffman. 


Rideau and Timagami 


H. E. C., Penn. : —First, let me suggest 
a luggage trailer. When touring Canada 
everything from a Packard to the Ford 
may be seen with a trailer and if the 
outfit is well built, it adds very much to 
the joys of the tourist. 

If you contemplate a trip to Ottawa or 
Montreal, good hotels and camps are 


ICE FISHIN ! 
HAW HAW, WHO 
WANTS TO FISH 
FOR ICE ? 






within reach of good fishing almost 
nywhere. The Rideau chain near 
Kingston, offers very good bass, pan 
fish and lake trout fishing. Going north 
from Toronto you will find much good 
rough country and a lot of gravel road 
which is kept in good condition most of 
the year. The Timagami Reserve offers 
any amount of good fishing country 
combined with good hotels and camps. 
My wife and I generally choose this 
route for our two weeks vacation in 
July but I go to the Rideau chain in the 
fall for bass and lakers. The fishing is 
good in July but the flies are a pest to 
be considered; during August they are 
most gone. 

The fishing fee is $5.50 for non- 
esident any place in Ontario, outside of 
tie Parks. You may ice fish at either 
place I have mentioned and bring’ them 

me in fine shape.—H. B. Stoner. 
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The Most Thrilling Hunt! 


If you’ve never hunted in the Far North, 
you have missed a Sportsman’s greatest 
thrill. Bag a big Kodiak Brown Bear this 
Fall—also Grizzly, Glacier, Black Bear, 
Moose, Sheep, Caribou, Goat. Shots posi- 
tively guaranteed. 9th year of Alaska’s 
pioneer hunting organization. 


Special Low Rates — Kenai Peninsula 


This Fall we have special ten and twenty day trips 
with horses and planes, at prices you can afford. 
(Also trips to other big-game sections.) We furnish 
everything, including experienced white guides. Send 
for details, low rates. Write or cable—address AGTA. 


& ALASKA GUIDES, INC. Eo 
Box L Anchorage, Alaska 


UNEXPLORED WILDERNESS 


pele AL A S KA 


Most wonderful trip for a two weeks’ hunt on the 
continent. Over 400 miles by plane. In the heart of 
Alaska’s game lands. Moose, white sheep, caribou, 
grizzlies, etc. Excellent bird shooting and fishing. 
We guarantee to take you within killing distance, 
Fall hunts for Kodiak bear. For particulars write 

Kodiak Guides Ass’n. Kodiak, Alaska 


THE BEST SHOOTING 


DUCKS and GEESE 


in the country. Our property of 700 acres adjoins 
for 2 miles Horse Shoe Lake State Game Preserve 
in Alexander County, Illinois, one of the greatest 
resting grounds for Geese in the Middle West. Our 
Club, 14 miles northwest of Cairo and 1 mile east 
of Miller City, can be easily reached on concrete 
and gravel roads, 





$10 per day for shooting, good food and 
beds, decoys and pens. Practically everything 
qeratehes except clothing, guns and ammuni« 
ton. 


Lansden Farm Hunting Club 


Address: Chas, Sickman, Mgr. 
Telephone 


MILLER CITY, ILL. 
RESERVATION 
FISHERMAN— 
Lac Le Jeune abounds in sporty rain- 
bow trout, 1 to 9 Ibs. Comfortable ac- 
commodations at 
RAINBOW LODGE 


T. D. Costley, Prop. 
Box 8 Kamloops, B. C., Canada 


Telegraph 

















Lake of the Woods 
Lodge and furnished cabins near good highway. Ex- 
cellent fishing and hunting. Folder and map on 


request. 
_EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


HUNTERS & FISHERMEN 
Here’s Something New! 


Plan to take your canoe-fishing, camera hunting, or 
hunting trip in a territory off the beaten trail, where 
you don’t get nibbles, but real strikes. Hundreds of 
miles of beautiful lakes and streams. Moose, deer, 
bear, bass, pike, pickerel, muskies and lake trout. 
Write or wire us. 


J. A. MILLER, 





Mattawa, Ont., Canada 











A JONAS . 
MASTER MOUNT 





Re-Created! 


... Natural as the Living Animal 


YOU RECOGNIZE a trophy mounted by JONAS 
because it looks like a /:v:ng thing. It hasa /iv- 
ing EXPRESSION that reminds you of the animal 
as you saw him in his natural haunts. 

That's why JONAS mounts are famous. That’s 
why noted big-game hunters and museums 
from all parts of the globe send their RAREST 
and most VALUABLE trophies to JONAS. 


Costs “° ou. LESS 


The trophies of your big hunt DESERVE 
the didlo’ venssamees that only JONAS Master 
Craftsmen can give. These Artists, with their 
life-long experience and their minute knowl- 
edge of animal anatomy, RE-CREATE nature for 
you~ preserve the memory of your big trip ata 
cost no greater-often /ess-than ordinary work. 


WRITE Today for 
FIELD GUIDE & CATALOG 
Write on your business letterhead—or send 10c 
stamps or coin—for beautiful Art Catalog show- 
ing famous JONAS mounts, rugs, robes, novel- 
ties. Valuable illustrated FIELD GUIDE 
shows how to skin animals for mounting, take 
measurements—everything you need to know 
from a moment you pull the trigger. Write 


ONAS 


1024 
Broadway 
BROS. 
roe” COU 


Denver 
L Colorado 














HUNT AND FISH 


In Idaho’s primitive area—most extensive 
game refuge in America. We offer you Elk, 
Mtn. Sheep, Mtn. Goat, Deer, Bear, Cougar 
and excellent Trout fishing. 1934 season 
opens Sept. 25th. For full information write 


or wire 
Cc. W. GILLESPIE, 
Stanley idaho 

























WILLARD HOTEL 
“The Residence of Presidents” 
Washington, D. C. 

H. P. Somervitie, Managing Director 




















CANADA'S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI 222 


A real North Woods Bungalow Camp, Timagami Forest 
Reserve. Wonderful Fishing. Trout, Bass, Pickerel, 
Northern Pike, Speckled-Trout Streams. Best of 
Guides and equipment. Excellent Table and Service, 
Write T. Wilson, Wabi-Kon Camp, Timagami, 
Ontario, Canada. 


























with its sixteen 


ranged. 


door Life.’ 


= BIG MUSKIES 


as well as Salmon Trout, Bass and Pike 
are all plentiful in the 


Lake of the Woods 


cover the choicest 
Cruisers & Houseboat offer private party trips. Canoe trips also ar- 


thousand islands and many tributary lakes. World's 
Record Musky taken in the Lake of the Woods. Moose, deer, bear, ducks 
and grouse all ‘numerous. 


CALVERT’S chain of SIX CAMPS 


fishing locations in the entire district, while their 


See the story “A Canadian Mixed Grill’ in Feb., Mar. & April “‘Out- 


Valuable prizes, including specially designed Silver Trophies for larg- 


54 lb. Musk’y from Calvert’s est Musky, Trout & Bass, given annually for guests only. Full informa- 


tion on request. 


* 
CALVERT’S CAMPS, 





Rainy River, Ontario 
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Help Bring Back the Ducks 


OR the first time in our national his- 

tory, Uncle Sam is going to spend a lot 
of real hard cash to save our waterfowl. 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 
lace recently announced that $8,500,000 had 
been made available from money appropri- 
ated for drought relief and forest purchase 
to buy unproductive farm land in the 
drought area and to develop it as breeding 
places for wild life. While the primary 
purpose is to provide cash relief and work 
for drought-stricken farmers, the effects on 
wild life should be far-reaching, as it places 
the Biological Survey in a position to make 
a start, at least, on the comprehensive plan 
recommended by the President's Commit- 
tee on Wild Life Restoration in its report 
of February 8th of this year. 

This committee, composed of Thomas H. 
Beck, chairman, Jay N. Darling, and Aldo 
Leopold, recommended that $25,000,000 in 
Federal funds be used to take sub-marginal 
lands out of agricultural production, and 
that $25,000,000 more be employed to de- 
velop them for wild-fire restoration. While 
this included all forms of wild life, particu- 
lar stress was laid upon the needs of wa- 
terfowl. Officials report that, of the $8,500,- 
000 new set aside, about $6,000,000 will be 
used for land acquisition and approximately 
$2,500,000 for development work, such as 
the building of dams, restoration of 
marshes and lakes, and other game replace- 


By C. S$. BEDELL 


ment activities recommended in the com- 
mittee’s plan. 

Prior to this, the last Congress had 
passed the Duck Stamp Tax Bill which 
requires every hunter of migratory water- 
fowl to pay $1 for a Federal license, to be 
purchased at a post office in the form of 
a stamp which must be attached to the 
state hunting license. The funds raised 
from the sale of these license stamps will 
be used to buy waterfowl refuges. The 
revenue from this source probably will run 
between a half-million and a million dollars 
a year. As the money will not be available 
until paid in, the moral is clear: Buy your 
Duck Stamps now! 

These steps have come none too soon. 
We have seen the numbers of our water- 
fowl shrink alarmingly in recent years, 
despite shorter open shooting seasons and 
smaller bag limits. There is no mystery 
about this. Shooting is not the primary 
cause of the disappearance. The flocks 
are diminishing chiefly because water and 
marsh areas suitable for nesting, breeding, 
and resting places on spring and fall mi- 
grations have been greatly reduced both in 
number and size. 

We have drained marshes to provide ad- 
ditional farming land, ruining countless 





This "game hog" is a baby horned owl, killed 
nest were found partridge, pheasant, prairie c 
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in its nest atop an lowa gravel plant. Around the 
hickens, snipe, and rabbit, all killed within a week 


thousands of acres of breeding and resting 
areas for waterfowl. In this way we have 
lowered the subterranean water levels of 
larger areas, causing smaller water areas 
to dry up. Our efforts to create new rich 
farming lands have, in fact, turned much 
formerly good land into potential deserts 
and thrown the inhabitants into poverty. 

There are other causes responsible for 
the drying up of natural breeding and rest- 
ing grounds for waterfowl, both in tl 
country and in Canada. These will not be 
enumerated here. Rather, our remarks wil 
be aimed toward the restoration of thes 
areas. Before we do so, however, let’s see 
why we cannot afford to leave things t 
Uncle Sam. 

While the money now assured for water 
fowl restoration looks pretty big to most of 
us and has tremendous duck-saving possi- 
bilities, it will not, by any means, do the 
whole job. Nor are we sure that the new- 
born interest of our officials and lawmaker 
in game restoration will long continue. |! 
the past, these gentlemen have been very 
apathetic toward our country’s game. Chair- 
man Beck, of the President's Committee o1 
Wild Life Restoration, covered this ver 
neatly when he appeared before the House 
Committee on the Conservation of Wild 
Life Resources and said: 

“You gentlemen and your predecessors 
particularly your predecessors, have, in 
period of 10 years, that is, from 1926 
1935—we are talking about fiscal years 
appropriated for the Forest Service out « 
the public Treasury $114,000,000. I am not 
going to question your judgment in tl 
matter; but for the wild life of the Unit 
States, which is largely a one or two-yea! 
crop as compared with a thirty or fit 
year crop of trees—and you cannot eat 
wood—during the same period of time ) 
have appropriated $14,000,000 for wild 1 
restoration. That is $8.00 for trees t 
$1.00 for wild life. Bear in mind, one 
a one or two-year crop and the other is a 
thirty or fifty-year crop.” 

That wild life has been so largel 
ignored by Congress is due chiefly to la 
of intelligent and concerted effort by con- 
servation leaders in the past. There 
been encouraging progress made during t! 
last year in this respect—witness the sup- 
port of the Duck Stamp Bill and _ the 
Beck Plan—and the future looks mu 
rosier as a result. 

So much for Uncle Sam. Now the ques- 
tion is, what can we do to help? Last ye 
sportsmen and others in the prairie staté 
adopted a slogan that told nearly the wh 
story in four words—‘“Save water, dat 
it!” The idea behind this terse slogan w 
to stimulate the building of small pond 
to help restore the water table, and 
provide breeding, nesting and resting are 
for waterfowl. Considerable good wor 
was accomplished as a result. 

Sportsmen in other sections can help our 
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vaterfowl in the same manner. They can 
go still further by planting aquatic vegeta- 
tion to provide food for waterfowl and 
even by raising wild ducks on these areas 
next spring from eggs secured from com- 
mercial game breeders. This magazine will 
ublish practical information from time to 
ime on this subject. But the main thing 
is to get those ponds started now, while 
most streams are at their lowest for the 
vear. Although space is not available to 
discuss this subject fully, Ourpoor Lire is 
prepared to instruct clubs and individuals 
in the construction of dams, the establish- 
ment of aquatic plant life attractive to 
penne and to extend its advice to 
over other phases of this important sub- 
ject by mail. Be sure to enclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope with your questions. 


Stocking for Fall 
Shooting 


AS autumn approaches, the sportsman 
IX finds his thoughts turning more and 
more frequently from lake, stream, and 
surf to the upland fields, the woods, and the 
marshes. As a cock pheasant hurls himself 
into the air from the bank of a “late” 
trout stream, squawking in discordant pro- 
test at the angler’s invasion of his domain, 
the butt of the latter’s fly rod is likely to 
find his shoulder, while the tip follows the 
flight of the bird. Then, as his index 
finger squeezes an imaginary trigger, he 
sniffs in fancy the familiar smell of fresh- 
burned nitro and envisions lazy feathers 
hanging against a November sky under 
which a setter pads back triumphantly with 
a three-pound trophy. 

Yes, it’s time to think of the coming 
shooting season if we have not already 
done so, and to decide just what each of 
us is going to do to make it productive. By 
this I do not refer to marksmanship aids, 
such as getting the old shooting eye back 
in trim at the traps—not a bad idea, in- 
cidentally—but to secure a _ place on 
which to shoot and to seeing that there is 
sufficient game on it to make it worth our 
while. For we have learned that the over- 
burdened “George” will not do this for us. 
The average state game department—pinch- 
hitting for “George’—has neither the 
funds nor the man-power for abundant 
stocking, nor does it hold the right to pro- 
tect and care for the game on the farm 
land where most wing shooting will take 
place. 

Those sufficiently fortunate to belong to 
a club that controls shooting rights on 
enough land to accommodate al] its mem- 
bers, and those who have property of 
their own on which they can shoot, “are 
relieved of a worry that becomes more 
serious with each passing year. We have 
all watched the posting of farm lands grow 

epidemic proportions, the little white 
signs breaking out in new places each sea- 

n, driving us farther and farther in our 

uest for productive and uncrowded open 

oting land. We have resented this pro- 
ressive closing of favored shooting places, 
haven’t known quite what to do about 
\fter all, we have been compelled to 
lit that the farmer has had a perfect 
ht to control trespassing, and that he 
had plenty to try his patience. The 
less person, the gunner, heedless of the 
hts of others, and the arrogant indi- 
lual who has ignored the fact that he 
ints over private property only on the 
ferance of the owner have in numerous 
nees, influenced the farmer to close 
property to all. It is true that most 
tsmen are law-abiding and considerate 
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of the rights of others, but punishment for 
the acts of the few must, of necessity, be 
visited upon the many. 

While this posting situation looks hope- 
less at first glance, and while the indi- 
vidual can do little, a live-wire sportsmen’s 
organization can do a great deal to rec- 
oncile the attitude of its members with that 
of the farmer. The first thing for unorgan- 
ized sportsmen to do, therefore, is to form 
local groups to contact the land owners upon 
whose property they hope to hunt. By 
offering to pay a reasonable sum for shoot- 
ing rights, plus full cooperation in keep- 
ing off undesirables, the landowner’s good 
will may be gained. 

Remember that making a living on a 
farm is no easy job. Therefore, the farmer 
is quite likely to consider the shooting 
problem in a different light upon being 
shown a new source of revenue, and to 
offer his full cooperation. Naturally, the 
price necessary to interest him will vary 
with local conditions and can only be de- 
termined by those on the ground. Proxi- 
mity to population centers, accessibility, the 
tax rate, available open shooting land, and 
other pertinent factors will all have a 
strong bearing on the amount that shooting 
rights will bring. In most cases they will 
net the land owner at least enough to pay 
his taxes, and provide the sportsman with 
a place on which to shoot at a reasonable 
cost. 

Late summer is none too early to make 
shooting arrangements with the farmer, 
and to do what we can to stock the cover 
against the days when we will go afield. 
Late August and early September offer 
ideal conditions for the liberation of quail 
and pheasants, whether the grounds to be 
stocked are private or public land. Game 
is inexpensive at this time, as early 
hatched birds (generally considered the 
strongest and hardiest) are just reaching 
maturity and can be secured at lower prices 
that later on. The reason for this, of 
course, is that the longer birds are held in 
crowded holding pens, the more feed they 
will consume, the more attention they. will 
require, and the greater the number of 
casualties which must be charged against 
the cost of production. 

There is no better time than now to in- 
sure a natural food supply for birds during 
the coming winter. It is best to take care 
of this matter before the birds are liber- 
ated. With crops still in the fields, ar- 
rangements may be made with farmers, 
without incurring serious expense, to leave 
strips of grain along hedgerows, in field 
corners, or adjacent to other good bird 
cover. Corn is particularly valuable as it 
will last well through the winter. It can 
be left either standing or in shocks. If 
left loosely shocked, with the center of the 
shock left open, it will provide winter 
shelter as well as food. In this case, how- 
ever, care should be taken to provide more 
than one exit from the interior so that the 
birds will be guarded against being cor- 
nered by predatory animals. 

Before actual liberation of birds, it 
should be clearly ascertained that the prop- 
erty is suitable in all respects for the 
species under consideration. It is a waste 
of money and time to release birds in terri- 
tory to which they are not adapted. Like- 
wise, species adapted geographically and 
climatically to the area may fail to do 
well because of lack of food or cover, or 
over-abundance of predators. 

In a section where quail but no pheasants 
are found, the latter should not be stocked 
unless there are sound reasons for believing 
that they will do well in this area. The 
same applies to quail on land better adapted 


to pheasants or other game birds. The | 


species best suited to a locality can be de- 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Muskgrass bring ducks in swarms. Lower 
prices on early orders, TERRELL’S 
sure-growing seed. Sent anywhere for 
fall planting. 38 years’ success. Describe 
place—planting advice, suggestions— 
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Ducks! Ducks! 


To insure good shooting this Fall, 
plant quick-growing foods NOW and 
you'll have REAL SPORT .. . both 
upland birds and water-fowl. Free 
illustrated book. Lowest prices! 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 


P. 0. Box 71C9 OSHKOSH, Wisc. 


WOULD YOU GIVE $64 TO GET A 
JOB PAYING $25 A WEEK? insu": 22 
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Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks to 
your favorite waters. Plant WILD 
RICE, ie D CELERY, POND- 
WEED SEEDS and others guar- 
anteed to grow. Prices reduced 
discount on early orders. Write 
for expert planting advice and free 
Booklet. Many years experience. 
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4 “Silvertipt,’’ Black Silver Foxes, Cross Foxes, Alas- 
kan and Cross-bred Mink, the finest money can buy, 
a are now for sale on a time payment plan to suit your 

pocketbook. Now you can start in this profitable busi- 
4 ness. We teach you everything, market your pelts, in 

our cooperative association and help you build up a 
7 profitable business. Our Guarantee is your protection. 


MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 
4 { North La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 








Snakes of the World 


By Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars 


Pub. 1931, 207 pages, 84 photos. 103%4x 
7%44x1% in. Price $5.00 postpaid. 
Our Snake Lore editor says of this book: 
“Ten-year-old junior, the sportsman and his 
wife, and the scientist can learn a great deal 
from this work without getting mental indi- 

gestion, for it is as readable as a novel.” 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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AMERICAN DUCK, GOOSE AND 
BRANT SHOOTING 


‘ 
s 
s 
s 7 ones 
4 By Dr. William Bruette 
, An authoritative book on ducks, geese, brant 
7 and swan; the story of their lives, feeding habits, 
r migrations, rearing of their young, ete. The 
4 training of live decoys, retrievers and tolling 

I 
2 The principles of wing shooting, guns, ammuni- 
tion, ballistics and methods of estimating speed, 
« distance and leads necessary to consummate 
‘ variou shots, ete. It is the most interesting, 
4 most complete and most useful book ever pub- 
4 lished on the subject. 

Pub. 1929, 415 pages, 63 full page a plates, 
, and many other illustrations, 9% 6x2 in. 
2 $7.50 postpaid. 
+ Special Price, $5.00 
: OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
y 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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You Too Can Make Photographs Like This ... 


T'S easy to bring back clear, worthwhile pictures of 

your adventures in the open if you know the simple 
elementary rules of outdoor photography. Alfred P. 
Lane, who "shot" the lovely scene above, is a noted 
sportsman as well as a lens expert. In this issue he be- 
gins a series of articles sure to be helpful to those who 
take cameras along with them in the woods and fields 
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T WAS with a feeling of relief, follow- 
ing eight months at sea, that I turned 
toward the Tongariro, scene of previous 
exciting encounters with giant rainbow 
trout. The rainbow, though not indigenous 
to New Zealand, has been introduced with 
remarkable. success into the Island rivers, 
and, as is so often the case with transplanted 
species, there attains weights considerably 
greater than in its original habitat. 

We motored from Whitianga to Thames, 
and then drove on to Rotorua and Taupo, 
through a glorious region of kauri and man- 
uka forested hills. As evening closed in, 
we saw, through the trees, a bright fire 
flaming a welcome to us. Presently, as we 
stopped the car in front of the camp, shrill 
voices rose and dark forms came running 
ut. In another moment Romer Grey was 
saying, “Gee, Uncle, it’s great to see you. 
‘Ve knocked ’em dead today. Six rainbow, 

eraging ten pounds. All on a five-ounce 

1. Can you+beat it? But Dad busted 

a) rods.” 

We pitched our tents by the light of a 

escent moon and to the mellow music of 

Tongariro. I was a tired man when I 
retched out in my blankets that night and 

» roar of the falling water could not keep 

> awake, 

In the morning, up before sunrise, rested 

| refreshed. I was alive with the joy that 
es in far places. The river had changed 
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Even the 
New Zealand 


Trout Streams 
Now Are 


Heavily 
Fished 


& 
By 
R. C. GREY 


The writer in one 
day’s casting caught 
three big beauties, 
twenty pounds in all 
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A male trout with huge wolfish jaws, 
curved and cruel. Taken on the fly, he 
fought as savagely as a big salt-water fish 


its course during my absence and the 
great pool that had lain in front of 
camp was no longer there. The three 
outlets were gone, the wide circling 
shallow, where trout had risen so readi- 
ly about sundown, was a bank of bould- 
ers, and there was now only a straight, 
deep run under the gravel and pumice 
bluff opposite the camp. The birds that 
used to awaken me were gone. And all 
about on the high banks and slopes were 
the black and hideous evidences of fire. 

Flames were still glowing brightly on 
the distant hills—the dying embers of 
the conflagration that had eaten its way 
along the Tongariro since my last visit. 

In spite of these devastating changes, 
so bouyant and childlike is my nature, 
that presently I was happily contem- 
plating what was left. No man can stop 
the flow of water, nor quiet its laughter, 
for the stream flows on forever. 


I WAS up so early that I had the fun 
of routing Romer and Bob out of 
their tents. Romer reported fine fishing, 
and said he had landed fifty with an 
average of eight pounds. Bob also had 
done well and Wiffin, the New Zealander, 
had accounted for twenty-five. A flood in 
the lower section which drove the trout 
up from the deep pools and the lake, ac- 
counted for the fishermen’s success. 
“Rainbows running big, and they’re 
in the pink of condition,” said Zane 
Grey. “Fishing hard, though. The 
spooners are on the job day and night.” 
This statement about the spooners 
dampened my enthusiasm. On each of 
my previous visits to the Tongariro, 
spoon fishermen had spoiled the fun. 
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They would slam spoons right over my 
fly, and drive me out. Evidently, they 
were even worse now. 

“I can go right down behind them, 
Uncle Rome, and sneak out trout, which 
is sure some satisfaction,” said Romer. 

“T can’t do that,” I replied sorrow- 
fully. Romer has a long arm that pos- 
sesses the snap of a baseball pitcher and 
the endurance of a blacksmith. He can 
cast a mile and keep it up. 

Then I added with resignation, “If I 
can raise a couple and catch one I'll be 
satisfied.” 

Late that afternoon, I waded into the 
river below camp, and began to cast for 
the wonderful fish. I was out to catch 
rainbow but I lost myself in the sound 
of the rapids, in the feel of the cold 
water, in the cool wind on my face, in 
the ripple caused by the rising trout, in 
the pink clouds, in the fragrant smoke 
wafted down from the camp fire, and in 
the crescent moon, growing ever brighter 
and clearer in the dark blue sky. As a 
result, I forgot to fish and no beauty 
rose to my languid casting. 

I tried wading down stream. Then I 
went back and did it over again, un- 
mindful of time. Twilight stole down 
but I hardly noticed its coming. There 





| ZANE GREY FISHES 
| TONGARIRO POOLS 
| R. C. Grey has accompanied his 
| 


brother Zane on fishing trips to 
the four corners of the world. 





He is called "Uncle Rome" in 
this article. Romer is the famous | 


writer's son. Bob is his son-in-law. 





was no longer any 
feeling in my feet 
and my legs were 
numb from standing 
in the ice-cold water. 
Still I continued 
casting mechanically, 
but I remember I 
was thinking of the 
warm camp fire and 
of the steaming hot 
supper that awaited 
me. 

Then, in that mo- 
ment of complete 
abstraction, it hap- 
pened. My rod was 
violently jerked 
down. The reel 
screamed as the line 
raced into the dark- 
ness. On the brink 
of the fall, a big 
trout leaped out and 
fell back with a 
smashing splash. My 
heart stopped—but 
the fish remained 
wildly active. He 
made another savage 





leap, clear of the water, giving me a fine 
chance to see his length, his depth, his 
colors, luminous in the twilight. Then 
he went over the fall, and I ran after 
him along the rocky shore. Meanwhile 
my line was rapidly running off the reel. 
When I got below the fall, I found to 
my consternation that the rainbow had 
doubled back up stream. Winding in 
line for dear life, I dashed back again. 
Soon the line grew taut and I found 
that either the trout was holding in :; 
back eddy below the fall or my line had 
fouled on a rock. As I worked in a 
frenzied effort to free my line, I becam: 
aware of my paunding heart, my wet, 
hot skin, my shaking legs, and panting 
breath. However I had little time t 
think of myself, for in the midst of these 
reflections, I discovered that the biggest 
trout I had ever hooked was gone. | 
had to break my leader to free my line. 
[ stared into the white seething rapids, 
and told myself, “Same old thing! | 
reckon I'll have to quit this fishing 
game. I can never beat it.” 


NE of the beautiful things about 

stream fishing is the fact that it 
so poignantly brings back my lost youth. 
Salt-water fishing never does that. Be- 
sides the salt-water game is strenuous, 
dangerous, and extraordinarily severe in 
its demands upon strength, eyesight, en- 
durance and patience. I could spend the 
rest of my life upon a lovely fast-run- 
ning brook, full of trout, and it would 
seem like one long, sweet, dreamy after- 
noon, 

[ felt tnis spirit of far-away days tug- 
ging at my heart strings before I got 
up the next morning. The roar of the 
falls roused old memories. There was 
sunrise, too, and the rose of dawn on 
the mountain. 

Wiffn and Romer went off after 
breakfast to distant parts of the river t 
get away from the spoon fishermen. | 
idled away the time, fooling with tackle, 
until late in the afternoon. Then the 


These big trout, 
caught in the 
rushing rapids of 
astream in New 
Zealand, are not 
indigenous to its 
waters. Trans- 
planted, they 
thrived and grew 
to weights of 
more than ten 
pounds apiece 
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urge to cast a fly grew strong upon me, 
so I set off to find a lonely pool and 
once more try my luck. It would be 
perfect if the Tongariro River were as 
inaccessible as it is wonderful; but as 
a matter af fact, it runs along the high- 
way where automobiles hum all day, and 
there are hundreds of paths down to its 
shore. 

Half a mile from camp I came upon 
a rocky shore where the river chafed 
and roared, with a stretch of swift, big- 
waved current between me and Romer’s 
‘ool, so named on a former visit. Romer 

had performed some feats there that 
entitled him to this distinction, and be- 
sides, on this present trip, he had taken 
several dozen fish out of it, some of 
them ten-and eleven-pounders. 


T the head of Romer’s Pool, a tum- 

bling rapid led to another pool, deep, 
dark, with a back-eddy on my side. No 
fresh boot tracks appeared in the sand 
along the shore. I decided to fish there, 
without any hope, however, of landing 
a trout. I soon discovered it was diffi- 
cult to get at, and an impossible place 
to cast. Determined, however, to make 
one effort, I stepped down into the water 
up to my knees and flipped out a turkey 
feather fly, with buff on it. It sank and 
floated away in the current. Then sud- 
denly it stopped. The line straightened 
and I made sure I was on a snag. Sud- 
denly I became tinglingly aware that my 
fly was moving up stream. I wound in 
the slack, but before I was ready for 
him, a big pink-barred trout leaped high 
and thumped back with a resounding 
splash. My yell might have scared the 
fish, from the way he shot up stream. 
[ saw that the deep water extended 
around a corner of high green bank. On 
the opposite side the current splashed 


and sped down close to the rocks. Again 


the trout jumped clear and then sped 
off up stream and around the corner. 
He took all of my forty yards of cast- 
ing line and some of my backing, and 
he remained resolutely above that pro- 
truding corner. I could not go on as 
[ could not force my way around that 
bushy obstruction. 

[ gave up hope of ever landiag him. 
I even got angry and pulled at him as 
if he were a horse that I wanted to turn. 
But he would not turn. Still he stayed 
mand my line miraculously kept free of 
snags. All this while I not only could 
not reel in any line, but if anything, the 
trout got more of it. This impasse 
lasted until I was hot and my left arm 
ached, and the roots of my hair began to 
itch, and I had other evidences of ex- 
treme physical and mental disturbance. 
_ Just as I had steeled myself to admit 
failure, my trout worked out into the 
current, and came slowly down with it. 
Chis enabled me to recover line, a small 
bit at a time. Eventually he reached a 
point opposite the eddy and into this I 
carefully dragged him. There we had 

e argument out. I do not believe | 

s ever before so long qn a rainbow or 
teelhead. In the course of the struggle 
I had ample opportunity to see the 
eauty and color of one of these marvel 
ous Tongariro trout. There was no 
beach upon which to drag him, but it J 
slipped my fingers in his gills and lit 
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Romer Zane Grey, son of the author-sportsman, poses with his twelve-pound rainbow 


him out, wiggling so powerfully that I 
could hold him only long enough to get 
up on the bank. He looked enormous, 
but as a matter of fact he weighed only 
nine pounds. He was a male, with huge 
wolfish jaws, curved and cruel, a bright 
red splotch on his gill, a broad red bar 
down his side, with green and speckled 
back, and silver underneath. 

I went on further, determined to try 
fly-fishing in one of the pools. I did 
try, and to my amazement I raised a 
fine trout and had a splendid battle with 
him, right in front of two fishermen 
who had not even wet their shoes. | 
captured this fish, a fresh-run female, 
short and plump and white with the 
delicate shadings of pearl and pink and 
a small salmonlike game head. Eight 
pounds ! 

From there I worked across a rocky 
bar to the Fan Pool, where I found two 
more spooners, one of them at the mo- 
ment engaged in fighting a fish. At the 
lower end of the Fan, on my first cast 
[ raised my third trout and had a short 
thrilling fight with it, during which it 
mace half a dozen enormous leaps, as 

of these game trout will do, and 
red itself that capture followed 


set that night was clouded and 
ening, all the more beautiful for 
with its purple and black and its 
fire. Before dark a misty rain 

et in. It rained all night, off and on, 
orning disclosed everything wet, 


the sky dull gray, and the mountains 
obscured. I donned my waders and 
taking my rod tramped off through the 
rain. It ceased before I reached the 
pool where the day preceding I had had 
such good luck, and the lowering sky 
promised good fishing. 

[ found the pool deserted. No tracks 
on the wet sand, and I thought I saw a 
trout rising. Almost with the first cast, 
[ found myself fast to a jumping, 
frenzied rainbow trout. He, too, went 
up stream, but different from the one 
of the day before, he leaped into the 
current and piled back down at me like 
a runaway horse. I got him, too, sooner 
than I had expected. 


OLLOWING that I lost all my 

choice flies and three leaders, on a 
miserable snag that I could not avoid. 
Then I did a rather strange thing. I 
put on a salmon leader and a salmon 
fly, fully three inches long. It was a 
beautiful thing, pale gray and flecked, 
with silver body, with strong double 
hooks. I had never used one before, 
but my mental reaction was, “By golly, 
if I do hook one I'll hold him!” 

And hook a big one I did, though I 
was not sure how big. He felt terribly 
heavy as he swam up to the middle of 
the pool and hung there deep down as if 
that were home. Outside of some nat- 
ural trepidation I enjoyed myself hugely. 
There did not appear much I could do 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Our guns were empty but we had two dead ducks. 


NE morning last Fall, during 
the duck season on the Illi- 
nois river, Gil Wagner looked 
at me across the breakfast 
table and said, 
“IT want you to shoot with me today.” 
Gil, host at his own duck shooting 
place, could easily have his way. Per- 
sonally, | would just as soon shoot with 
somebody else. The last time I shot 
with Gil he got sore because every time 
i shot (we were in a very small boat) I 
had to sit back in his lap. 
So now I asked him, “Why do you 
want me to shoot with you?” 
“As you know,” he said, “we have 
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By 
DONALD 
HOUGH 


many times discussed 
the fact that you have 
never in your life 
shot the legal limit of 
ducks. You have sev- 
eral times shot your 


own limit, which is 
seven ducks. We've 
got to pull out for 


Chicago around three 
today and I’m bound 
you're going to get 
your limit before we 
leave.” Then he added, 
“T have an idea.” 

“What is your 
idea ?” I asked. 

Gil looked around at 
George Jones. and 
Dusty Waters. “You 
fellows,” he said to 
them, “are going out 
at the edge of the 
lake. I have a hunch 
that if Don Hough 
and I take about three 
coops of live decoys 
and a lot of blocks 
and put them out in the fourth hole, we 
can attract some of the ducks that you 
fellows shoot at.” Then he drew a 
diagram on the table. “Here,” he went 
on, “is how the ducks are going to work 
up from the lake and toward these low 
woods, and over to the river. You t 
fellows will be right in their path, ar 
according to your usual cust Tt 
shoot at everything, no matt I 
high it is P 

George snorted. “The last time | w 
out, there were a couple of duc! 
coming over that you would cal! out 
range. Did I call them out of rang 
Not at all! I thought to myseli——” 


Scrappy 
somehow managed to retrieve them among the rushes 











He picked up the decoys. 
It took him quite a while. 
When we finally got in, it 
was dark and we were tired 












“Yes, yes, yes,” said Gil. “I reme: 
ber that very well. But in any 
duck when fired at has a tendency 
change its course. They will get d 
couraged about going over to the rivet 


Case 


and will begin looking for a nice sat 
place back in the marsh. Well, back 
the marsh will be me and Don, wit 


about thirty live birds out, waiting { 
them.” 


Dusty said he thought it wouldn’ 
work. “They'll turn all right, but they 


go on back to the lake. When you fire 
at a duck, while the duck’s on his way 
some place, the duck goes back to where 
he just left, where he knows it’s saie, 
instead of trying any other new spot 

Gil said he didn’t think so. George 
said Dusty was absolutely right. T! 
upshot was that George and Gil | 
quite a long talk about it. When we got 
out in the boat, on our way to the fourt 
hole, Gil said to me, 

“You've got to get your limit toda 
for sure. For one thing, I’m bou 
you're going to get your limit before we 
go back to Chicago. For another thing 
we've got to show George and Dust 
how much they know about ducks. Ou 
reputations are at stake.” 

The day had turned out warm 
calm, with few clouds and bright su 
No ducks came around. 

To make matters worse, the sound 
firing came from the upper corner ol 
the marsh, where it meets the lake. Ou 
rivals were evidently at work. And n 
[ shall try to do a little descriptive writ 
ing, and give you a fine picture of two 

sconsolate duck hunters and their w 

ested layout, consisting of a du 

nd, a pond, a great deal of mars 
rty live decoys, a dozen wooden blo: 

‘oys, a lot of ammunition, two gut 

‘etriever (Scrappy, by name), and 

of fresh air and sunlight. This pi 

e would be complete if only I cou! 
and mallard ducks continuous! 
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He stood up in the blind and scanned 
the sky, but no ducks appeared. Then ' 
he tried a tune on the duck caller 


circling around, and with mo- 
notonous regularity falling to the 
guns of the hunters. But alas 

There we sat, in our blind. 
3efore us was a perfect layout. 
From the west came the inter- 
mittent sound of firing, and on 
the western sky floated the forms 
of wild ducks in solitary migra- 
tion. But to us came no client. 
The barrels of our guns were as 
clean as at dawn; our decoys had 
nothing on their consciences. 

After we had sat thus for a couple of 
hours, we took to standing up in the 
blind and watching an occasional speck 
on the western sky fall to the water with 
a heavy splash as George and Dusty 
fired. 

Along about noon the ducks seemed to 
be edging over our way. But invariably 
they circled before they got to us. Gil 
got out his duck caller, and quacked on 
it in an almost continuous clamor. He 
blew it so much that in time it served 
as a mouthpiece of his emotions. He 
quacked angrily when a duck wheeled 
away out of range, and he put a tear 
into his quack when he pleaded hard 
with a stern, old greenhead to come on 
in and see his friends. 

“Gil,” I said, “I’m afraid you’re un- 
intentionally sounding the warning call. 
I’ve noticed that every time you quack, 
the ducks fly farther away.” 

So he didn’t quack, and some ducks 
came over, pretty high. When the firing 
Was Over our guns were empty and we 
had two dead ducks, which Scrappy 
promptly hid in the rushes, but which 
Gil managed to retrieve. This was the 
first of our luck, and during the next 
hour we got two more ducks. 

It was about this time that we saw 
George and Dusty rowing across the 
lake toward the dock. Gil shook his 
head sadly and said, “They’ve got the 
limit !” 

We had four ducks. Gil and I had 
planned to leave for Chicago shortly 
after three o’clock. It was now one. We 
had arranged with Clarence, George 
Jones’ colored cook whom he always 
brought down with him, to have dinner 
at three sharp. This was definite. 
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The Story of Two Men, 
Two Guns, One Blind, One 
Dog, One Widgeon, Twenty- 
Four Mallards, and One 
Grand Day’s Duck Hunt 


want you to get your limit for 
once.” 

“You dont need to worry 
about my limit,” 1 told him. “All 
you have to do is shoot your own 
limit.” 

So Gil gave me a hard look 
and we sat down in the blind 
with determined looks on our 
faces and Gil got out his duck 
caller and practiced on it with 
all his might. He managed to 
get a sort of plea into it. 
3ut we found that virtue is its 


ee” \ 








The duck hesitated, then crumpled. Down he came like a pinwheel. Splash! Twenty-four! 


So here we were, with four ducks, 
and two hours to go. 

Gil looked at me and I looked at Gil. 

We looked at each other again. 

“Well, what shall we do?” he asked. 
“Shall we move over to their place?” 

I shook my head. “As soon as we got 
over there the ducks will begin to fly 
over here. Haven’t you ever been duck 
hunting before ?” 

“T know all that,” said Gil, “but I 


own reward, and pretty soon a couple 
of big greasy mallards came over and I 
was unfortunate enough to miss the one 
[ shot at, so that Gil had to kill him 
after he had killed his own. I was very 
sorry about this and apologized to Gil, 
explaining that the sun was in my eyes. 
Gil said that was all right. 

The next duck that came along was 
very low, and Gil said, “You take him.” 


(Continued on page 77) 
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What Are Those Alaska "Killers’’? 


By E. G. MOORE 


Y experience with Alaska bears began many years 

ago during a summer vacation from the University 

of Washington. I secured a job with the Bureau 

of Fisheries in Alaska as a stream watchman. 
These watchmen are stationed every summer at the mouths 
of the principal salmon streams to estimate the number and 
species of salmon going up the river and to see that the 
fishing regulations are observed in that particular bay. My 
station was a lonely bay several miles south of Killisnoo 
on Admiralty Island. As a tenderfoot about to spend a 
summer all alone on Admiralty Island, the home of “Mr. 
Hoots” and his family, I was legitimate prey for the old- 
timers with their bear stories. From Juneau to Tenakee I 
was regaled with horrible tales of the terrible ferocity of 
the brown bear and grizzly. One particularly gifted hero 
told me how he had been mauled by a bear after he and his 
partner had pumped six shots apiece into his chest. Three 
bullets had passed through the bear’s heart but he didn’t 
drop till he had severely mauled the story teller and his 
partner. He even showed me some ugly looking scars as 
proof of his tale. I learned afterwards that the scars had 
been acquired in a mine accident, but at the time his story 
was very convincing. 

We anchored overnight in a bay near Tenakee where a 
watchman was to be dropped in the morning. As luck would 
have it, when we got up in the morning we discovered a 
big brownie strolling along the beach at the very spot where 
the watchman would have to set up his camp. The watch- 
man, a cheechaco student like myself, lost all his enthusiasm 
for camping out and we left him sitting disconsolately on 
the beach, watching us out of sight with the air of a prisoner 
condemned to die. 


I was nearly dusk when we came to my bay and as there 

was one more watchman left to deliver, my equipment was 
dumped unceremoniously on the beach and I was left to my 
own resources. I hastily put up a temporary camp and tried 
to settle down for the night. I tied the tent flaps to keep 
out the bears and rolled up in my blankets with my rifle by 
my side. I slept little that night for my imagination was 
working at fever pitch. Every splash of a leaping salmon, 
every snapping twig or rustling mouse became a potential 
bear and brought me sitting up in bed with beating heart 
and rifle in my hands. If anyone had asked me my views 
on bears I would have made it quite clear that I was a 
rabid anti-protectionist. The first thing I did the next day 
was to build an emergency retreat. The trees were all too 
big to climb so I picked out one with lower limbs about ten 
feet from the ground and tied a rope to a good stout limb, 
then I practised catching the rope on the run and swinging 
myself to safety. When this was done I felt better and 
set about making a permanent camp. 

A few days later I started out as usual to get my water 
from a little brook behind a point a few hundred yards down 
the beach. While still a hundred vards from the point, a 
bear suddenly walked out from behind it. One glance was 
enough and I dropped my bucket and tore up the beach 
toward my safety tree. I could hear him pounding along the 
beach behind me and getting closer at every jump. His 
panting breath was scorching my heels as I leaped for the 
rope and swung into the tree in one continuous movement. 
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Breathless but triumphant, I looked down to taunt 
the defeated bear. To my surprise he was not 
there. Looking back down the beach I saw him 
still standing in the same spot where he had first come round 
the point. He was staring at me with a startled expression 
of mingled curiosity and astonishment. To say the least | 
felt somewhat sheepish. We watched each other for a few 
moments with mutual interest; he was such a pleasant-look- 
ing old fellow that I decided it would never do to let him 
think he had actually scared me into the tree. I lit a cigarette 
and swung down from my limb with an air of nonchalance. 
I tried to make it quite clear that I had gone for water with- 
out a cigarette and that I had merely returned to get one 
that I had left in that tree. I walked down the beach toward 
him, talking as I went. He lost his air of curiosity and he 
too assumed an air of nonchalance, turning in his tracks and 
ambling back the way he had come. With the record I had 
just made in my dash for the tree I felt I could spot him half 
the distance and still beat him to my rope, so I picked up the 
water pail and continued to the brook. For the first time 
I became interested in the bear as an animal with a person- 


ality. 


ITTLE fishing was done in my bay and I had plenty of 
time to roam about and increase my education in the 
habits of bears. I would spend hours watching the bears 
with glasses from the vantage point of some ridge or bluff 
overlooking the river. It was quite common to have three or 
four in sight at the same time, roaming up and down the 
river looking for dead salmon. As the season advanced the 
salmon spawned and died, floating down this river till 
finally washed up on the shore to rot and form a nesting 
ground for swarms of blowflies. When the eggs of these 
flies hatched, the salmon became a seething mass of grubs 
within the sun-dried outer skin of the salmon. I noticed 
that a salmon in this stage of decomposition was the prize 
tidbit in the bears’ diet. From the bears’ point of view a 
live salmon was flat and insipid compared to the splendid 
flavor of a dead one. From observations during the entire 
spawning season, it is my firm belief that the bears molest 
the spawning salmon only at the beginning of the run before 
they have completed their life cycle and died. From then 
on they prefer the dead and dying salmon and the number 
that they get that have not yet spawned is insignificant com- 
pared to the thousands moving up the stream. 
The bear of the interior lives under vastly different con- 
ditions. Instead of thick forests and heavy underbrush, he 
roams the open treeless tundra and the bare slopes of the 
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Illustrated by W. H. Hinton 


mountains above timberline where the only cover is in scat- 
tered patches of willow and alder. But though his environ- 
ment is so different his code remains the same. His only 
thought is to get as far away from man as possible in the 
shortest time possible. 


URING a visit to Mt. McKinley Park by the late Stephen 
Mather, father of our National Parks, the visiting party 
came upon three grizzlies while traveling back through the 
Park. The bears took cover in a clump of willows but it was 
poor cover and as the party approached they dashed out 
and ran for the mountain slopes. They elected to go straight 
up the side of the mountain, which was half a mile in height 
and nearly perpendicular. At top speed they went bound- 
ing upward, never faltering or slackening pace till they dis- 
appeared over the top. It was an exhibition of amazing 
strength and vitality that deeply impressed Mr. Mather. 
It is interesting to note that two or three years later the 
bears realized the sanctuary of the Park to such an extent that 
they would wander over the hillsides within a stone’s throw 
of the crew working on the Park road. On one occasion 
the men were eating their lunch in the mess tent when they 
noticed one big fellow ambling up the path toward the 
tent. They watched him with interest, but as he kept coming 
toward them their interest turned to nervousness and they 
shouted and beat on pans to scare him away. The bear 
might have been deaf for all the effect it had on him. By 
the time he had reached a temporary bridge across the creek 
a few feet from the tent, some of the men were scrambling 
out the rear of the tent; but the bear paid no attention and 
continued across the bridge before turning off to climb 
slowly up the hillside, pausing now and then to dig for 
squirrels. He had merely made up his mind to cross that 
bridge and they couldn’t scare him out of it. The same 
summer I chased one along the road in front of an auto- 
mobile for a distance of two or three hundred yards. I got 
him up to a speed of twenty miles an hour before he turned 
aside. He was a comical sight, thrusting his hind feet past 
his ears in his effort to get more speed. He was only half 
grown or I should not have offended his dignity in such a 
manner, 


M®* NYBERG, chief ranger of McKinley Park for many 
. years, has had many meetings with these big grizzlies 
of the interior. He has stalked them for photographs and 
has met them accidentally at close quarters, but in every 
case they have held the sole idea of getting away as rapidly 
as possible. While accompanying parties of visitors through 
the Park, he has raced on horseback with bears to turn them 
back to enable visitors to get pictures. On one occasion 
he even had the temerity to head back a large female with 
two cubs as they were proceeding out of camera range. 
This was certainly playing with dynamite but Mr. Nyberg 
had had experience enough to judge by her actions when 

i¢ s becoming annoyed to the point of exasperation and 
K is distance accordingly. 

Another point that might be worth while to bring up at 
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this point ds the destruction of food caches. Nowhere in 
Alaska is there a better place to draw conclusions on this 
point than in McKinley Park. The bears are plentiful and 
to some extent have overcome their fear of the haunts of 
man. Coupled with this is the fact that there are ranger 
cabins and food caches spotted throughout the park. In 
spite of this splendid opportunity there never has been 
an instance in the Park where bears have destroyed property 
of any description. The explanation of this lies in the fact 
that there are no black bears in the Park except in the ex- 
treme northwestern portion. The black bear is a notorious 
robber and his boldness knows no limit. I have seen them 
steal the lunches of construction crews near Fairbanks while 
the men were working a hundred feet away. There are 
many people who do not realize that there are two color 
varieties of the black bear—namely, the black and the brown. 
When they see a bear that is brown in color having a merry 
game in their cache, it is always the grizzly and the brownie 
that get the blame and never the black or cinnamon bear. 


O some extent we can lay the blame on human nature. 

Like the huge fish that always gets away, the bear that 
is seen in the distance is always an enormous and ferocious 
grizzly. When the hunter returns with his bear hide,.he will 
never admit that he shot from ambush and downed the bear 
in his tracks. That wouldn’t sound heroic enough, so the 
story always ends up with a terrifying charge on the part 
of the grizzly and a well-placed shot by the cool, steely- 
nerved hunter that dropped the bear with his claws scratch- 
ing the hunter’s toes. It is hard to resist such a tale, for the 
bear story has been handed down from the days of primitive 
hunters and inferior weapons when the slaying of a grizzly 
or brownie was a test of real skill and courage, for we 
must admit that a cornered and wounded grizzly is a very 
dangerous animal. Even today, with high-powered rifles, 
it is a very foolhardy hunter that will follow a wounded 
brownie into the dense undergrowth of the coasts of Alaska. 


‘But the self-protection of a cornered grizzly can not be 


termed an unprovoked charge. 

There are, however, incidents that seem to be examples of 
an unprovoked charge on the part of the bear. This is es- 
pecially true in the interior. Let us take an imaginary case. 
A grizzly is seen digging for ground squirrels on a bare 
hillside. The only place that would be near enough for a 
shot is a clump of willows at the head of a draw and there 
is no other cover within several hundred yards. We reach 
the clump of willows and peer forth at the bear just as some 
vagrant current of wind blows our scent to the bear. He 
throws up his head, takes another sniff and comes charging 
directly toward us. You can’t tell the average hunter that 
this is anything but an unprovoked charge. He forgets that 
the bear had not seen him and that the wind was an eddy 
that gave the bear the scent but not the direction. He for- 
gets that this clump of willows was the nearest cover not 
only for the hunter but also for the bear, who was only 
trying to hide from the hunter. If he stepped forth from 
the willows in plain sight of the bear it would have been 
a different story as many hunters can tell. 


T is useless to try to make average prospectors or trap- 

pers believe that the bear is anything but a nasty old devil 
that would like nothing better than to sink his fangs in their 
tough, stringy meat. Their observations on the habits of 
bears are made through the narrow vision of the peep 
sight of a rifle. They will not travel out of their way on a 
bear hunt, but whenever a bear crosses their path they will 
down him from sheer spite and fear. This is particularly 
true on the islands of the coast where many bears are shot 
on the beach from the safety of a boat. Most of them are 
only wounded and crawl away to die in the brush, while the 
prospector or fisherman dares not leave his boat, but con- 
tinues to town where his bear story attains the necessary 
heroic details. 

The question is, what can we do about it? The answer is, 
not a thing as long as we have the loophole in the law that 
permits shooting a bear that is a menace to life and property. 
My suggestion is to place a valuation of $25 on the life of 
the bear under such circumstances. The prospector is at 
liberty to shoot the bear to save his own life but it will cost 
him $25 for destroying the bear. My guess is that the num- 
ber of bears shot in ‘self-defense” would become zero. 
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. WAS ALONGin 

October when Jer- 

ry Ravndal, who 

like myself is a 
guide, and I got back 
to our ranch in North 
Fork, Idaho. We'd 
taken a party of hunters 
on a -six-weeks’ trip 
after sheep, goat, and 
mule deer. Things 
seemed sort of quiet 
around the ranch when 
we got back. I know I 
was restless and had a 
feeling I wanted to get 
out on the trail again. 
I guess Jerry must have 
felt the same way. One 
night, when we were 
lazing around the fire 
smoking our pipes, he 
looked at me and said: 

“How about a little 
elk hunt down in the 
Lochsa River country 
before the season’s 
over ?” 

The idea appealed to 
me right off. We talked 
it over in detail before 
we went to bed and de- 
cided to get a couple of 
other fellows, start as 
soon as we could, and 
stay out two weeks. 
Next day I went over 
to see Swan Odegard, 
who would go hunting 
in the middle of the 
night if anyone asked 
him to, and he said 
sure, he’d come along. Bill Griffith was the fourth man. He 
said he couldn’t get away just then, but he’d join us at the 
Lochsa in about a week. 

We loaded a stove, a tent, and our provisions and duffel 
into the car and started the 150-mile drive to the Lochsa 
country. We hadn't any more than got started when it be- 
gan to rain. When we reached the Lochsa, where the road 
ends, we found it had been raining for three weeks and was 
still coming down hard. 

It was a regular downpour when we made camp near 
Powell. All the wood was soaked through, and the only way 
we could get fuel for a fire was to find pitch stumps, dig them 
out of the ground, and cut them up into stove wood. Luck- 
ily we found a place where some other hunters had camped, 
and the place where their tent had stood was not quite as wet 
as the rest of the ground. We set ours up there, but it 
rained so hard that a fine mist seeped into the tent all night, 
and in places streams of water soaked through. We dug a 
deep drainage ditch around the tent, and by piling wet spruce 
boughs under our air mattresses, we managed to keep com- 
paratively dry. 

I had hunted elk along the Lochsa above Powell a couple 
of years before, but the river was so high from the rains 
that it was impossible to cross it there. Sand Creek joins 
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Suddenly Swan dropped to a sitting position, raised 
his gun, and took aim down the mountainside— 


October in the Lochsa 
River Country and it 
Rained All the Time 
But These Four Hunters 
Didn't Mind. They Stuck 
It Out and Came Back serve. So we had to do 
With Plenty of Elk Meat 


the Lochsa at Powell, 
and below the junction 
the whole south side of 
the river is an elk pre- 


all our hunting on the 
north side of the 
stream. None of us 
were familiar with that 
particular region, so 
b our first day we went 
y over to Powell and 
talked with the Erick- 
ELMER KEITH son boys, who run a 
hunting lodge there, and 
my friend Bill Bell, 
who has a camp. They 
gave us all the informa- 
tion we needed about 
the elk country. 

We started out early 
the next day and soon 
were deep in a beauti- 
ful forest. The land 
there is densely covered 
with spruce, white pine, 
fir, tamarack, and hem- 
lock. There are any 
number of enormous 
cedar trees, many of 
which are as large as 
eight feet in diameter. 
There is plenty of 
snow brush, huckle- 
berry brush, yew, and 
scrub pine, and the 
trees and bushes are 
woven together into a 
veritable jungle. Most 
of the time we could 
not see the sky if we 
looked up. Even when 
it wasn’t raining, it was so dark under those big cedars that 
high noon seemed like twilight. The visibility for shooting 
was always bad and it was seldom possible to see more than 
a hundred yards through the dense timber. The elk, of 
course, were right at home in this jungle, and they had every 
advantage over those who were hunting them. 





OR four days we hunted through the thickets and under- 

growth in the rain without so much as seeing an elk, al- 
though we could often hear them and occasionally smell 
them. Jerry tried wearing a fireman’s rubber slicker suit 
the first day out, but the rain went through it like paper and 
he nearly roasted to death. So he decided he’d rather be wet 
than hot, and changed back to woolens. We'd been won- 
dering why all the men we saw who lived down in that coun- 
try looked short waisted and long legged. We discovered 
they were built like anyone else, but all of them wore sus- 
penders tightened up to the last notch. We weren’t long in 
the woods before we found out why. The higher the seat 
of your pants is in that forest, the better chance you have of 
negotiating the brush and windfall. The rain continued 
steadily, and the wind changed every five minutes 
could never tell which way it was going to bl 
we didn’t see any elk, but Swan and I had a lot 
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The whole south side of the stream is an elk preserve, so we had to do all our hunting on the north 


first four days watching Jerry tighten his suspenders. He 
had on a pair of old Malone trousers, and they kept getting 
higher and higher until it looked as though they’d be up 
around his neck by the time our two weeks were finished. 

Ruffed grouse were very plentiful and very tame in the 
jungle. In spite of the fact that we found many places 
where hunters had dressed birds killed out of season, we 
saw at least fifteen or twenty grouse along the trail every 
morning. Up along the ridges there were a great many of 
the big blue grouse. But we weren’t strug- 
gling through thickets and rainstorms just 
for a few grouse; we were after bigger 
game. 

On the fifth morning, we came across a 
huge elk lick. Coming into it from all 
directions were elk trails worn down into 
the dirt a foot to eighteen inches deep. 
There wasn’t any snow, but the mud 
showed plenty of both elk and moose tracks 
which had been made the night before. The 
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tracks ted straight through the lick, since neither elk nor 
moose use their licks much at that time of year. They sim- 
ply follow the trails on their way down to the river and 
their winter range. 

We were just starting through the lick when Jerry stopped 
suddenly and said: 

“There’s a big cow elk!” 

I peered ahead and focused my eyes on every part of the 
dimly lighted forest, but I couldn’t see anything that looked 
like an elk in color. Then over the top of a pile 
of fallen timber I saw something like a black log. 

“I’m not going to shoot,” Jerry whispered. “It’s 
a cow. I want a bull.” 

He put down his gun and began fussing with 
his camera. Soon a head about a yard long ap- 
peared over the timber pile. It had an ugly nose 
and small ears. Jerry’s cow elk had turned out to 
be a cow moose, and it was a good thing he didn’t 
shoot, because moose are protected. Swan and I 
4 had a good laugh at his mistake and got another 

one when he sneaked up and tried for a photograph. 
He got within ten yards of the old lady when the 
wind suddenly shifted and gave him away and she 
went crashing off through the underbrush. 
There are almost as many moose as there are 
‘ elk in parts of the Lochsa country, and they are 
increasing all the time. There are numbers of 
them down along the Salmon River too, and in my 
opinion the State of Idaho could very well afford 
to let a hunter take a mature bull moose on a 
special license. I think some change in the law 
along this line will be made very soon. 

We left the lick and struck up to a ridge where 
we picked up fresh tracks of a band of ten or 
twelve elk. They were headed up the left side of 
Papoose Creek, feeding slowly along the bank of 
the stream. Often we got within a hundred yards 
of them. We couldn’t see anything, but we knew 
there was a big bull in the band because we could 
hear the sound of his horns whacking against the 
trees. Occasionally we would lose them, and then a 
limb would break as one of them stepped on it and 
we would pick them up again. Jerry and I spent a 
lot of time walking on logs as high as twenty 
feet above the ground, but we still couldn’t see the 
elk. We were kept plenty busy trying to keep the 
shifting wind in our faces and trying to keep from 
slipping and falling off the slippery logs. 
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We finally trailed the band of elk out of the heavy timber 
onto a ridge top. We thought we had them sure. All at 
once they tore around the mountain like stampeding cattle 


Jerry and I didn’t have so much trouble with our footing ; 
we had on calked loggers which bit into the wet timbers. 
Hobnailed boots of some kind are absolutely essential in this 
country. Poor Swan, who had never hunted elk before, had 
only rubbers, and he would slip and slide as the bark peeled 
off from almost every log he jumped on, Finally he began 
to crawl under them. He was crazy to get his first elk, and 
the noise of that old bull’s horns hitting against the trees 
kept his nerves keyed up to a high pitch. 

We finally trailed the band of elk out of the heavy timber 
onto a ridge top that was covered with thick second growth. 
We thought we had them sure when suddenly the wind 
changed and came from behind us. We heard the elk jump 
and start to run not twenty yards away from us. While 
Swan’s face fell, they raced away and tore off around the 
mountain, sounding like a herd of stampeding cattle as they 
smashed through limbs and brush. 

Losing that band was a big disappointment, because we 
knew it was no use trying to follow them any further. The 
wind turned every way we turned, and we couldn’t seem 
to get it away from our backs. The rain began to fall 
harder, and we were soaked to the skin. Swan’s rubbers 
were full of water and scrunched as he walked. We decided 
the only thing to do was go back to camp, so we started for 
the Lochsa. 

Just when we were feeling at our worst, we crossed the 
tracks of a fine bull, running hard in the same direction we 
were going. He had jumped when the wind brought him our 
scent. Our spirits revived, and we angled up the mountain 
to get as high as possible on the slim chance that we might 
see him. 

Jerry and Swan were in the lead. Suddenly Swan 
dropped to a sitting position, raised his gun, and took aim 
down the mountainside. Jerry followed suit. I caught a 
glimpse of the old boy, a dandy big buck, as he ran back 
along the mountain about 150 yards below us. That side 
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oi the slope was covered mostly with big pine trees and we 
could see much further than we could in the jungle down 
below. I started to run back to the ridge to head him off, 
but stopped for fear of spoiling Swan’s and Jerry’s chances 
Both had .35 Winchesters, and as I watched them, the two 
rifles spoke almost together, the sound of the heavy reports 
echoing away across the river. I ran up and asked if they 
had hit him. 

“T don’t know,” Swan said. “He went behind a scrub fir 
just as we fired. I think he stopped there as we shot.” 

I turned around and ran back to head him off on the ridge 
as I had intended doing, but I got there just in time to see 
him go over the next ridge, 150 yards away. His tongue 
was hanging out and he was running hard. For a moment 
he was clearly outlined against the skyline, but I had only 
time to throw the safety catch off my rifle before he was 
gone. 

I went: back to the others and we went down the mountain 
to look at the ground. We found from his tracks that the 
big fellow had not stopped at all, and that the 250-gr. bullets 
had plowed up the wet earth below his trail. We chased him 
for half a mile on the north side of the ridge, and followed 
his tracks through a skim of snow to make certain he had 
not been hit. Then we gave up and worked down to the 
main trail,. which by this time was nothing but a big, con- 
tinuous mud puddle with the rain filling it deeper every 
minute. We had a smoke; then Jerry hitched up his sus- 
penders another notch and we started floundering back to 
camp. Jerry is over six feet tall and it looked like most of 
that was legs. He set a stiff pace back to camp, but it took 
us a full hour to cover three miles of that muddy trail. 

Bill had just arrived when we came into camp soaking 
wet, dog tired, and extremely hungry. He and Swan got to 
work on a supply of pitch for the stove, and Jerry and | 
took over the cooking. We felt so low in our minds we 
thought we were entitled to a real feed that night. So we 
put together a salt pork and split pea soup; broiled some 
juicy venison and beef steaks; scalloped a pan of potatoes; 
and made some hot Dutch-oven biscuits and coffee. Even 
Bill did justice to that meal, and we finished up with cake 
and strawberry jam that he had brought from home. Then 
we lay down in the tent, lit up our smokes, and held a 
council of war while the rain beat against the canvas over 
our heads. 

Bill hadn’t been out on the trail yet, but we’d been there 
five days in the never-ending downpour and we were anxious 
to get back to our nice dry ranch houses at North Fork. In 
time, rain soaks into a man’s disposition, and we were get- 
ting irritable. At the same time we didn’t want to go home 
without elk. Bill had his heart set on getting a head for a 
trophy, but for the rest of us this was primarily a meat 
hunt. While we would always shoot a bull rather than a cow, 
good meat was what we wanted, and we knew that the barren 
cows, which are big and fat, make much better eating than 
any bull along the river. 


HIS was particularly true at that time of year. The rut- 

ting season of the elk usually lasts through September, and 
the bulls are never very fat in October. They have spent too 
much time travelling and fighting, and too little time feeding. 
Even the best of them do not compare with a fat old cow 
which has not had a calf. An experienced elk hunter who 
is hungry will pick a barren cow every time. They can be 
distinguished from others in the band as they are very much 
darker than dry cows or cows with calves. 

We decided we'd get results the next day or know the 
reason why, so we planned to separate into three parties in 
order to cover more territory and have a better chance of 
bringing down elk. Swan and I decided to go out together, 
down the Lochsa, leaving Jerry to hunt up Papoose Creek 
and Bill to work his way below it. 

If often happens that all the luck comes in bunches. The 
next day Jerry hadn’t gone very far up the right fork of the 
Papoose before he struck the trail of a big band of elk. He 
followed it carefully for several hours and then was lucky 
enough to see a spike bull 100 yards away, standing looking 
at him. The bull had seen him and was plainly nervous and 
ready to go. Jerry took his time, peering out from behind 
a tree in the hope of seeing one of the two big bulls he 
knew were with the band. He didn’t see them, and since 
the spike was about to jump, he (Continuea on page 64) 
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THESE TWO ARE DEATH ON 


Watersnakes 


By EDWIN TEALE 


HAMPION watersnake hunters 
C of the world! That title belongs 
to a toy fox terrier and an ex- 
captain of Marines at Martinsville, 
Indiana. 

During the last year and a half, Capt. 
Harry Wood, manager of the Grassy- 
fork Fisheries, largest goldfish hatchery 
in the world, and Peggy, his two-year- 
old black and white terrier, have killed 
more than 2,500 snakes. The grand total 
for Wood, over a period of six years, 
exceeds 9,000. 

Millions of fish swimming in 500 
ponds attract many watersnakes, turtles 
and fish-eating birds to the hatchery. 
Wood keeps an eye open for the ma- 
rauders. He has made most of his kills 
with a .410 shot pistol although he some- 
times uses a Colt Woodsman. On hot 
summer days, the snakes frequently coil 
up in the drain pipes and are snagged 
with long bamboo-handled spears.- 

Wood’s record kill is eighty-five 
snakes in a single day. The biggest he 
has shot was four feet long and more 
than six inches around. During the 
mating season, he has come upon masses 
of snakes coiled tightly together and 
with a single shot has killed as many as 
nine. Although watersnakes 
are non-poisonous, they strike 
like rattlers and produce a 
had infection. 

Peggy is a first-rate snake 
killer on her own. Nose 


SEPTEMB! 


pointed, ears alert, she approaches the 
reared head of the snake, sidestepping 
each strike. When Peggy has tired the 
snake out, she rushes in, grabs it by the 
back, and shakes it to death. 

One snake cut open contained seven 
goldfish. From May first to the end of 
September, the snakes feed steadily. 
They average three fish a day. Thus, 
one snake will consume between 400 
and 500 fish in a single season. Along 
watercourses, the serpents are highly 
destructive to bass, trout, and other 
gamefish. 








Watersnakes prey on trout, 
bass, and other fish. Here's 
one eating a gold fish. At 
left, Capt. Wood aims the 
shot pistol with which he 
has killed nine at once 


Like a mongoose after a 
cobra, Peggy isn't afraid 
to tackle a snake alone. 
Avoiding its fangs, she 
seizes the snake's back 
and shakes it to death 
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Capt. Harry Wood, former Marine, 


and Peggy, his toy fox terrier, 


between them kill thousands 


of 


destructive serpents each year 
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MERICA’S greatest game bird, 
the wild turkey, now is extinct 
over the greater part of its for- 
mer extensive range. In only a 

few states is turkey hunting still worth 
while. Nowhere is it sufficiently abun- 
dant to rob the sport of its adventure. 

In these days, if a man can kill a 
couple of wild gobblers in a week of 
hunting, he has done well. And that is 
possible even in Pennsylvania, one of 
the most populous states in the Union. 
Some sections of Pennsylvania are still 
so wild that bear, elk and deer are en- 
countered. For thirty years I have 
hunted those regions, and among my 
most thrilling encounters have been 
those with wild turkeys—the old bronzed 
men of the hills. 

Hunting turkeys in the mountains of 
Pennsylvania is still-hunting, and, as 
calling is not permitted, it is a sport- 
ing proposition. Concealment is not as 
necessary to lure your bird in close as 
the ability to keep still. I have been 
unable to learn whether the wild turkey 
uses its sense of smell, as the deer does, 
to detect its enemies. But the keenness 
of a turkey’s hearing is one of the mar- 
vels of nature. Its eyesight, too, is bet- 
ter than the deer’s, especially in the 
matter of detecting movement on the 
part of the hunter. 

To bring to bag one of the old bronzed 
men of the hills, a man has to study 
his game with great care, and then ap- 
ply that knowledge. Of course, a rank 
amateur may blunder upon a bird. But 
turkey hunting usually is painstaking 
and patient business. 

Wild turkeys frequent old roads dur- 
ing wet weather. On a misty Novem- 
ber day, following a heavy rain, I was 
sitting beside a road that was the only 
highway between two wild valleys. It 
crossed a high ridge, and I was near its 
crest. In hauling grain over this an- 
cient trail some farmers had spilled a 
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HUNTING THE WARY TURKEY 


The Old Bronzed 


little wheat and corn from their wagons, 
and I had found that the wild turkeys 
were coming out of the deep woods 
after the grain. Here, then, was a dou- 
ble chance; a road on a wet day, and 
one that was accidentally baited. I took 
up my watch beside an old chestnut 
stump that afforded me some cover. My 
position commanded the approach from 
both directions. In still-hunting of this 
kind it is essential that the watcher be 
a listener as well. 

Because of the vital importance of 
this game of listening, I never hunt 
turkeys in the mountains on a windy day 
for, in addition to the confusion of 
sounds caused by rattling boughs, creak- 
ing trees, falling leaves, and the hollow 
roaring of the wind, the listener is hand- 
icapped by the wariness of the game 
which is greater when the wind is blow- 
ing. Another condition which deter- 
mines the accuracy of listening is the 
dryness or dampness of the leaves. 
Very wet leaves deaden all footfalls. 
Very dry leaves cause footsteps to be 
clearly heard but so merged and mingled 
with the rustlings of the dry leaves that 
the identity of the walker may be lost. 
The best condition is when the leaves 
are damp. 

On this particular day, conditions 
were just right. It was one of those 
soundless, misty days in mid-autumn 
when all nature seemed to be sleeping. 
After I had been at my watching sta- 
tion for twenty minutes, a whole family 
of gray squirrels began scampering in 
the leaves on the slope below me. A 
covey of quail trooped past me. Then, 
after silent waiting and watching, I 
heard a telltale tramp. An inexperienced 
listener might easily mistake a wild tur- 
key’s walking for that of a man. My 
game was a hundred yards away and 


“At last, through the mist, two 
great gobblers appeared. Slowly 
they came, pecking at the grain.” 


not yet in sight. Because of the irreg 
ularity of the tramping, I knew that 
there must be more than one bird. The 
approachers were coming from the road. 
On reaching it, would they turn down 
or up? I was downhill from them. 

As soon as I had fairly located them, 
I crept back into the brush, making a 
long, wide detour in order to enter the 
road above them. The bronzed moun- 
taineers have rather fixed habits, and 
one is that they prefer not to walk 
downhill. As a rule they fly down and 
walk up. Coming to a road that climbs 
the mountain, they will nearly always 
take the upward slope. 

After a fifteen-minute stalk through 
the damp brush, I was back on the misty 
trail, and, as I hoped, above my birds. 
My game was to wait.. They might 
have crossed the road and gone on, but 
the chances were that they had run into 
some of the grain, and were following 
the trail upward. 


IFTEEN minutes I waited, passing 

up a cock grouse that walked within 
twenty feet of me. If you are really 
hunting turkeys, don’t shoot at anything 
else. At last, through the mist, two 
great gobblers appeared. Slowly, silently 
they came up the road, pecking negli- 
gently at the spilled grain. Their heavy 
breasts literally wabbled as they walked, 
and their beards stabbed the sandy 
ground. Two old veterans these were, 
monarchs of the wilderness. They 
looked almost coal black. Even in the 
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mist I could catch the gleam of subdued 
iridescent plumage. They were coming 
to me, and they didn’t know I was there. 





N HUNTING wild turkeys I always 

use my old 12 gauge, 30-inch shotgun, 
with 4s in the right barrel and 2s in the 
left. Many fellow sportsmen laugh at me 
for using 2s. But long experience has 
taught me that it takes a ponderous 
wallop to break down one of these old- 
timers, and the 2s deliver just that 
punch. I have known so many fine 
birds to escape wounded when shot with 
6s or with 4s at a long distance that I 
am partial to the heavier shot. 

The two gobblers were now within 
range—that is, within sixty yards. In 
Pennsylvania we are allowed only one a 
season. I looked them over carefully to 
make a choice. As one’s beard seemed 
slightly longer than the other’s, he was 
elected. It did not appear quite sport- 
ing to shoot him down from the gray 
ambush of the fog. I therefore decided 
to flush them and give them a chance 
just for sport’s sake. 

As I stepped boldly into the road the 
gobblers straightened up. Then they 
whirled in unison, took a swift little 
run, and were off into the misty air. I 
threw one headlong, and it never moved. 
Later I found it weighed twenty-one 
pounds, had an eight-inch beard, and 
spurs nearly three quarters of an inch 
long. Upon dressing it, I discovered it 
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had been feeding on tea- 
berries," acorns, wintergreen, "“;3aRa 
and greenbrier berries. One of the ““* 
acorns thus retrieved I planted in a lit- 
tle pot of soil, and now I have a thriv- 
ing young white oak of royal ancestry! 

I have.said that wild turkeys fly down 
the mountain and walk up. One of the 
most imposing sights in all nature is to 
see these great birds fly from a moun- 
tain ridge down to the valley far be- 
neath. After they have ‘a start, they 
set their wings and volplane down over 
the tree tops at cyclone speed. 

Sometimes, as they perform a grace- 
ful arc to check their flight, then glide 
earthward silently or skim across to the 
opposite ridge, they come within view 
of the habitations of man. In fact, I 
have killed turkeys within sight of 
farms. Mountaineers have complained 
to me that they cannot raise tame tur- 
keys because the birds wander into the 
hills when the mating season begins. 

The inevitable mixture of tame blood, 
resulting when civilization gets too 
close to the wilderness, prevents Penn- 
sylvania turkeys from being of a pure 
wild strain, although they show their 
sullied ancestry in plumage only. The 
only pure-blooded wild turkeys I have 
ever seen are those of the deep-river 
swamps of the South. 

These birds have blue heads, pink 
legs, long slender bodies, and soft 
brown and black plumage, shot with 
iridescent purple sheens. There is no 
white on them. Occasionally the under- 
side of the primaries will show a dusky 
gray. Despite their apparent slender- 
ness, they attain great weight, and are 
as plump-breasted as grouse. I have 
weighed a Southern wild gobbler that 
tipped the scales at twenty-two and a 
half pounds. But hunting the pure- 


“A black form rose with a storming of wings. 1! shot 
blindly and was dumfounded to see the bird collapse." 





bred birds in the South is no more 
thrilling than pursuing their cousins in 
Pennsylvania. 

One rainy day in the hills I was slosh- 
ing along empty-handed, when I had 
one of those woodland adventures that 
linger in the mind as long as life lasts. 

| was walking up a gully between 
two wooded ridges. The rain and the 
drip from the trees muffled my footsteps. 
The gully was grown to wild raspber- 
ries and old grapevines. I had the 
breech of my gun under my coat to pro- 
tect it from the wet; into my bleared 
eyes water was running incessantly. 

Suddenly, out of a grapevine tangle 
not more than twenty feet ahead of me, 
a great black form rose with a storm- 
ing of wings. The gobbler started to 
my right and before I could get my gun 
clear and wipe my eyes, it had a grand 
start toward an escape. It was going 
up and off, and quartering to the right, 
a shot that compels the hunter to take 
into account all sorts of angles. 

I shot blindly and was dumfounded to 
see the bird collapse and come crash- 
ing down. The good 2s in the choke 
barrel had done their work. 

Once, on the crest of a. noble ridge, 
I slipped behind a tangle of grapevines 
on the edge of a dense pine thicket. I 
knew that there were turkeys about, and 
I knew that they can resist almost any 
temptation except grapes. For half an 
hour nothing happened. I was getting 
stiff and chilly and was about to move 
on when I heard something coming up 
the ridge in the shelter of the grape- 
vines. What was it? Grouse? Man? 
Turkey? Skunk? The walker came 
within thirty yards of me and stopped. 
For ten full minutes I heard not a 
sound. Then I decided to edge in. The 
suspense had me down. At my third 
step a fine gobbler launched itself up- 
ward. I caught it just before it reached 
the tree tops, and the lordly black form 
pitched down. I had been lucky again. 
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UST about the time you have de- 
termined that trout fishing can be 
reduced to a formula, something 
comes up to smack you in the face 
and prove that it can’t be done. You 
try a new wrinkle and it works. It fills 
your creel. You give yourself a pat 
on the back and think that from now on 
it’s going to be just too bad for the 
trout. You try it again the next time 
you're out, and find that something’s 
wrong somewhere—the infallible method 
doesn’t seem to work. You discard it 
and try something else, and if it de- 
livers, you pin your faith to that, only 
to be betrayed by it in the end. The 
truth of the matter is that the only cer- 
tain thing about trout fishing is its un- 
certainty. Conditions are continually 
changing—the state of the water, the 
number or lack of fly hatches, the wind, 
the temperature, the barometer, the sea- 
son—and they all have their bearing on 
what to do and how to do it, if you 
would take the fish. 

For many years I’ve pinned my faith 
on the dry fly as giving more sport 
than any other method of fishing. True, 
it didn’t work out so well early in the 
season, with high cold water and no 
flies hatching, yet I usually caught fish. 
But during the last two or three years 
it has become less effective than it once 
was. Why? Who can tell? Decrease 
in the hatches of stream flies seems to 
me to be the most logical reason. Per- 
haps their scarcity has been caused by 
the destructive droughts, which may have 
wrought havoc with the insects as well 
as with the fish. I fish, on the average, 
seven days each month during the open 


season. Rarely since 1930 has it been 


my good fortune to be on a stream when 
there was a good flight of flies. If I 
have not been unfortunate in picking for 
my fishing trips the only flightless days, 
then there is something wrong some- 


Z For an hour | cast 

and cast, changing 
my flies again and 
again, using all my 
favorite patterns. 
But | got no trout 

















When | had him in the net | waded to the 
bank, for the water was too deep to make 
removing the hook practicable in midstream 


where. Anyone who has been on a trout 
stream with dry flies when the ephemera 
were hatching in clouds, and the trout 
made the water boil in their eagerness, 
appreciates what a difference they make. 

Because I have found in fishing with 
dry flies finer sport than in the use of 
wet flies, I clung to it under all condi- 
tions, in spite of discouragements and 
in spite of poor baskets. I apologized 
for meager catches with specious argu- 
ments about “cold weather,” “high 
water,” “low water,” “backward sea- 
son,” and “too many fishermen,” al- 
though in my own heart I was none too 
well satisfied with such excuses. 

This year something happened to me 
and now I carry both dry and wet flies. 
When the water is right and the stream 
flies are up—when the plops‘and splashes 
and widening circles on the water tell 
of surface-feeding fish—then on go the 
floaters, and all’s right with the world. 
But if they’re not on the top, then I’m 


ready to go z a 


A Dry 
\ Gets Wet 


with all I’ve got. I’ve had a lesso 
I’ve had to learn something all oy 
again. 

The fateful morning dawned brig! 
and clear, with a rapidly rising the: 
mometer. With my friend Lou, a vet 
eran fly-fisherman who for forty yea: 
has been just as wedded to the wet fly 
as I have been to the dry, I drove to 
certain stream in northern New Jerse 
It is not a small stream, nor are all it 
trout fingerlings, as I shall prove. It 
waters were a little high but not in flood 
and somewhat colored but not muddy 

“Going to use dry flies again?” ask 
Lou as we set up our rods. 

“Why not?” Like the Yankee I[ a: 
I answered his question with another. 

“When will you learn?” he wanted to 
know. “Look at the water—high! Look 
at its color—like coffee! See any flies 
hatching? If you do, your eyes are 
better than mine. Later on you'll d 
business with your floaters, perhaps, but 
not now. Take my advice and get fis 
instead of just exercise.” 

I shook my head—and we put int 
the water, Lou fishing down and I fis! 
ing up. For one hour I cast and cast 
changing flies again and again, using 
my favorite patterns. At the end 
that time I had restored an eight-inc! 
fish to the water, and had lost anothe: 
rise. That would never do. I turned 
around and fished down through tl 
same water with wet flies—a Cahill for 
the tail fly and a March Brown for tl 
dropper—two patterns I had used di 
without success. Then the fun started 

In the first run and almost with the 
first cast I saw a yellow flash toward 
the end of my leader. I struck. There 
was aswirl. The line went downstream 
the trout tugging and hammering and 
splashing. When I had him in the net 
[ waded to the bank, for the water was 
too deep to make removal from the hook 
practicable while cumbered with net and 
rod. He was a brook trout and liter- 
ally “in the pink,” highly colored, deep 
and plump. The pocket tape said twelve 
and one-half inches. Not so bad. An 
hour later I had four more, all fat and 
heavy fish, the smallest eleven inche 
the largest thirteen inches; the best-con 
ditioned fish I have seen in many a day 
No hatchery fish these. You can tell 
the difference! They were brilliant! 
colored, dark of back and firm to tl 
touch. 

The sun slipped down behind the hil 
and the wood thrushes began their ve 
pers in the bordering woods. A bat a} 
peared from nowhere and fluttered abo\ 
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He Thought He Had Fly- 
Fishing "Licked", But One 


Day on a Stream Full 


Big Ones Showed Him He 
Still Had Lots to Learn 


By 
ALLEN PARSONS 


rent of air like the ghost of a river 
wed down the stream. I was now at 
pool so deep it was doubtful if it 
could be waded; long and still, a grand 
place for big trout, but unfishable from 
the shore because of the alders. I could 


not see the bottom. Should 
| risk a ducking? Well, 
dry clothing is easier to 
get than big trout, so that 
was that. Now another 
problem. What fly to put 
on? I wanted it big and 
juicy looking. I sat on the 
bank, legs in the water, 
and looked over the book. 
Professors, Queens of the 
Water, Royal Coachmen, 
and various hackles 
tempted. I turned a leaf 
and there was a long and 
gaudy creation of red and 
white, like an overgrown 
Parmachene Belle—a 
“streamer.” I had tried it 
years ago, had never caught 
a trout on it, and had come 
to complete lack of confi- 
dence in it, but now a 
hunch was strong. With 
no hesitation I tied it on 
and waded into the pool. 
Three steps from the 
bank and I was up to my 
waist. Two more and had 
| breathed deeply, the wa- 
ter would have poured over 
the tops of my wading trousers. 
| cast toward the far . bank 
where the current set toward 
the coarse over-hanging mea- 
dow grasses, let the streamer 
sink a little, and drew it with 
little twitches toward the mid- 
dle. The water seemed to part 
and leave a hole. A huge trout, 
his red and gold as brilliant as 
a painting, shot into the air. For 
split second I could see his 
thickness as he faced me. He 
de an are in the air, then 
turned head down upon the 
reamer, 
__ I stood frozen with surprise. 
y past Jersey fishing had not 
prepared me for such as this! 
ere came a wrench upon the 
_No need to set the hook ! 
> force with which it was 
en would have driven it into 
oaken board. The _ rod 
curved. The trout jumped again 
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Just when you are sure 
that trout fishing can be 
reduced to a formula, 
you find you're mistaken 
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“What luck, you dry-fly-fisherman?" he demanded. “Six. 
Five of them wet. And you?" "Ten nice ones. All wet. 
Perhaps now you'll learn to believe what | tell you. 


| cast toward the far 
bank where the current 
set toward the coarse 
over-hanging meadow 
grasses, let the fly 
sink a little, and drew 
it across with quick jerks 












like a bass. The line came back loose. 
The streamer was gone. He had broken 
the leader! 

“That trout would weigh two-and-a- 
half pounds easy!” said a voice from the 
bank. There stood a farmer. He had 
come down to get the cows and had 
paused to watch me fish. I waded over 
to him, stepped into an unseen hole, and 
felt the icy water go down to my toes. 

“If he didn’t, I’m a punk guesser,” 
was my answer. “He’s the biggest fish 
I’ve ever seen in New Jersey. Did you 
notice that he was a brook trout?” 

“He was. I saw him plain. Pretty a 
fish as I ever see.” 

“Well, explain it if you can. A lot of 
writers say that a brook trout doesn’t 
jump ona line. But that fellow jumped 
like a rainbow, twice.” 

“They do it in this river, often. That 
feller thought your fly was a minner, 
and he don’t allow trespassers.” 

I looked through the fly book 
again. No more streamers. I 
wanted a big fly, for my ex- 
perience had been enlightening. 
Then I came to a leaf of large 
trout and salmon flies I had 
used the last summer in a 
northern Vermont lake. There 
was a Silver Doctor, long- 
shanked and gaudy. Had I 
been dry-fly-fishing and put on 
this bizarre thing, I would ex- 
pect veteran fiy-fishermen to 
look upon me as a case of ar- 
rested development. But old 
fetishes were flopping, and 
hunches were on the up. On 
went the Silver Doctor and out 
into the pool went I. Cast, 
cast. Nothing happened until 
| got halfway down the pool, 
letting the fly fall each time an 
inch or two from the far bank, 
and bringing it out toward the 
middle of the pool with slow 
twitches, as I had done before. 
A water-soaked log, with a 
tuft of weeds growing out of 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The man whose 
hand-to-hand 
lion fights are 
told in this arti- 
cle carries out a 
big one he has 
shot and killed 


SNARLING, spitting 

mountain lion 

crouches on the limb 

of a huge dead cedar. 
Two hounds, hastily tied to 
near-by trees, fill the air with 
their yaps and baying. The 
third dog, Duke, a youngster, 
is loose—so he can rush in and 
close with the cat after I’ve 
shot him. Thus he’ll think he’s “caught” 
a lion. Duke is even more excited than 
the other dogs. It’s only his second lion. 
He dashes again and again at the tree 
trunk, trying to climb it, and he’s bark- 
ing himself hoarse. There’s enough 
noise to split your eardrums. 

I’m loading my gun, and have just 
slipped one cartridge into the chamber, 
when things begin to happen. The lion, 
made restless by the uproar, tries to 
turn around when near the outer end of 
a dead branch. His weight is too much 
for the limb and with a splintering 
crash, down drop 160 pounds of enraged 
and frightened lion. 

Duke charges. The lion swings his 
big paws from either side, gripping the 
dog by the shoulders. Then, still hold- 
ing Duke, he rolls over on his back, a 
cat’s typical fighting position, and 
fastens his teeth in the dog’s ear. 

They weave back. and forth, Duke 
howling with pain and the lion biting 
and clawing viciously. Watching my 
chance, I seize Duke by the collar, try- 
ing to hold him out of the way so I can 
shove my gun against the lion. At that, 
the lion lets go the dog and comes for 
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as told to 
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me, bowing his back to roll up on his 
haunches like a wheel. 

As I draw back, I slip on the pine 
needles and in a flash the lion is over 
me—claws extended, mouth wide open, 
like a rattlesnake ready to strike. I 
press the gun against his nose, pull the 
trigger, and he falls with his head be- 
tween my legs, and his great forepaws 
across my knees. 

Variations of this scene have been 
enacted 459 times in the routine of my 
work as official lion hunter for the state 
of California, which is waging inces- 
sant war against that archenemy of 
stock and deer, the mountain lion, or 
cougar, as he is called in South America. 

Of course the climax of each hunt is 
not so exciting as the one I have just 
described. Usually a well-placed shot 
ends the matter. But there is always the 
possibility of the unexpected. 

Sometimes the lion, instead of taking 
to a tree, is brought to bay against rocks 
and brush. Then I must be on the alert 
to protect the dogs. Sometimes the 
problem is to take the cat alive. This I 
do by climbing the tree and roping the 
animal from above by means of a noose 
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The mountain lion looks 
ferocious but he’s really 
yellow and won't fight un- . 
less he has to. He will kee 

ahead of the baying hounds 
but trees when hard pressed 


















Eli, one of the best of lion hounds. He 
helped his master kill many of the big 
cats and was often clawed and mauled 


tied to the end of a pole cut from 
nearby tree or sapling. 

However in lion hunting, the hard 
work and the greatest danger come | 
fore the beast is treed. In trailing | 
the real difficulty. In slaying and c 
turing these 459 lions, I have walk 
some 35,000 miles over the roughe 
mountain areas of the state, oft 
through windstorms, _ blizzards, 
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-corching summer heat. I have strug- 
sled through dense thickets of chapar- 
ral; plunged into swollen icy streams; 
ind climbed and descended many a cliff. 

Naturally I must cut my trailing 
equipment to the minimum. Both hands 
must be free to break brush, and the less 
weight the better. As a rule I carry 
ynlv a revolver in a shoulder holster, 
ammunition, a waterproof box of 
matches, and an ordinary pocket-knife. 

Of all my equipment, people are al- 
ways most interested in the dogs, and 
no wonder, for they are a vastly impor- 
tant part of lion hunting. Contrary to 
general opinion, three or four dogs 
work out a trail better than a larger 
number because they do not get in each 
other’s way. 

Most of my dogs have been a cross 
between foxhound and bloodhound—a 
combination I have found best for 
this work. That greatest of all lion 
logs, Ranger, with a record of 350 cats, 
was of this blood. Bruce, his son, and 
Diana, a granddaughter, carry on this 
famous line. Duke, who met a tragic 
end by plunging over a cliff while in 
rapid chase of a lion, was also this type, 
but Pete, another fine trailer who met 
death in the jaws of a lion, was a cross 
of hound and shepherd. 

At least one of my dogs is a silent 
trailer, that is, a dog who does not bay 
and who, because of his silence, can 
stalk the lion unawares. This valuable 
trait, however, puts the silent dog in 
the greatest danger from the lion. Of 
all my silent dogs, perhaps the most 
famous was Eli, the first dog I ever had, 
and one of the best. Eli was a mixture 
of collie and airedale, with a nose as 
good as any hound I ever saw. As he 


was silent on the trail, I needed the 
baying hounds to work with him. Other- 
wise I couldn’t be sure which way the 
chase was going. 
Many times Eli 


rendered valuable 
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service when we were trailing a family 
of cats. In such cases, the lions in- 
variably separate, and Eli, leaving the 
hounds to chase one of them, would set 
off in independent pursuit of another. 
Often he got so far away that I had to 
track him down with the hounds in or- 
der to find him and the lion he held 
treed. 

One such instance occurred in a 
Tulare County hunt. I was after a pair 
of mates that were hunting together 
They had slaughtered about thirty head 
of stock, including three steers and a 
grown heifer. Ord Loverin, a cattle- 
man of Three Rivers, called me into the 
district and went with me on the hunt, 
I had with me Eli, Ranger, and two 
other hounds. 

We trailed the stock killers several 
days before we jumped them near a cave 
in the Three Rivers district. The 
lioness took to a canyon, Ranger and 
the two other hounds in pursuit. The 
lion streaked across a ridge with Eli 
after him. Loverin and I followed the 
hounds, as we knew from their baying 
the direction they were taking. 

After bagging the lioness we came 
back to the cave section. It was neces- 
sary to put the hounds on the trail of 
Eli and his quarry before we found the 
dog holding the lion in a live oak grow- 
ing in a bluff of jagged rocks. The lion, 
seeing us coming, made ready to jump 
from the tree. Firing hastily, my shot 
struck him in the eye and knocked him 
from the tree. He recovered in an instant 
and in a flash was away over the jagged 
rocks. The hounds, in their persistent 
way, tried to follow his trail but Eli 
ran, noiselessly, around the bluff. Lov- 
erin and I hurried after Eli. Soon we 
heard his tree signal, a series of shrill 
barks, for the silent trailer gives voice 
once he has treed his game. Thus we 
were guided to a tall cedar, a quarter 
of a mile away, which the dog was try- 
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Lx aut be The mountain lion may tree easily, but he’s a snarling, spitting bundle 
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eth and claws when he comes down fighting, ready to battle it out to the death 








EVEN THE BABY 
LIONS HATE HIM! 


As official lion hunter for the 
state of California, Jay Bruce 
has killed 459 of the dreaded 
He says that if the 
mountain lion had the courage 
of the bobcat, it would be as ©» 
the © 
African leopard. But only oc- 


cougars, 


dangerous to man as 


casionally will the cougar spring | 
at aman. When it does, that's | 
the time to shoot and shoot fast! | 


ing frantically to climb. ‘lhe lion stood 
on a big limb, looking back and snarling 
at us over his shoulder. I knew the cat 
vas a jumper and motioned Loverin to 
hold Eli, so he couldn’t get hurt, while 
I tried to get the lion sighted. This 
was difficult as by this time it was so 
dark I could scarcely see the sights. I 
fired from the crotch of a low tree 
limb, but shot glancingly, the bullet 
ploughing the flesh above the cat’s left 
eye. 

The animal leaped straight for my 
face, striking the limb I had used as a 
rest. I sprang back quickly and jerked 
the hammer for another shot, but Lov- 
erin let go Eli and grabbed me and the 
bullet went wild. 

The lion bounced from the limb to 
the ground, and ran down another steep 
rock-strewn slope, Eli racing after him 
and Loverin and I following as fast as 
we could. When we reached the foot 
of the slope, we saw the lion had seized 
Eli and with his mouth and one great 
forepaw, was holding him in the air. 

I tried to shoot for the lion’s heart, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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INDIAN 
SUMMER 


HO HAS not thrilled to the rise 
of a prime woodcock in the 
woods of Indian summer? Not 
even the honk of the first Can- 
ada goose in winter nor the strike of 
the painted trout in the spring gives so 
keen a pleasure. The whistling whir 
with which it hurtles clear of the 
brush, the glimpse of russet as it dodges 
the saplings, suggest the fluttering of 
leaves, whirled aloft by a gust of wind. 

The rush with which Philohela minor 
surprises you by day, however, is not 
its typical flight. After sunset its 
movements are different. One evening 
recently I sighted a pair of “timber 
doodles” hurrying from the alders of 
Cross River. On silent pinions they flew 
within ten feet of me, followed a road 
uphill, and vanished into a bog at the 
next bend. I walked after them, but 
found that they had shifted into a fal- 
low to my left. A moment later they 
flitted back. along a snake-fence, show- 
ing for an instant like ripples in the 
gloom. Presently several more passed in 
the same mothlike silence. 

Similarly the angler sees them in the 
twilight, skirting stone walls near water 
or flitting over river lilies under the 
stars. When the cry of the whippoor- 
will warns the fisherman that it is time 
to leave his trout stream, woodcock 


sometimes float by, vague and casual as 
Were it not for their long beaks, 


bats. 


it would be difficult to recognize in these 
silent birds the creatures whose noisy 
take-off startles one by daylight. 

During the mating season, the male 
is frequently heard in the gloaming, giv- 
ing forth those whistling sounds so 
familiar to all hunters. It will circle 
for several minutes, wings a-quiver, 
cheeping loudly, before it sweeps down 
to cover. Once hidden it utters a nasal 
“veent ! veent!” while the female cheeps 
an answer from a near-by thicket. At 
such times, also, it struts with plumage 
ruffled, tail turned up, and bill elevated. 
It is so lost in its pride that one may 
approach it closely without interrupting 
its amorous antics. 

Despite the woodcock’s vocal pow- 
ers, it is hard to tell whether the whistle 
of its initial dash is made in the throat 
or by the outer primaries of its pinions. 
Individuals lacking these stiff feathers 
are said to rise quietly. But, woodcock 
held in the hand so that movement of 
the wings was impossible have been 
heard to whistle, apparently with the 
larynx. Other captives, gripped by the 
beak, have fluttered their wings and 
produced a markedly similar whistling 
noise. Moreover, I have known a wood- 
cock to whistle the first time it jumped, 
but to dart away silently the second 
time. Again, a bird I pursued not long 
ago rose, wilder and wilder, in a series 
of noiseless flittings. Even this does 


The brooding woodcock so 
perfectly matches her sur- 
roundings that even on a 
photographic plate she is 
hard to see. Her bill looks 
like a twig and her breast 
is colored like the foliage 
on which she crouches and 
her cloak pattern matches 
the woodland background 


The Elusive 
“Timber Doodle’ 


Is the Favorite 


Game Bird of 


WWoopcock 


not disprove a possible feathery origit 
of the whistling, because a woodcock 
when conscious of danger naturally will 
slip away with less fuss than one sur- 
prised at close quarters. Under the lat- 
ter circumstances, nine out of ten get 
up with a whir like that caused by hurl- 
ing a rubber ball with a hole in it. This 
sound lasts only until the fugitive is 
fairly launched, and it has not that 
obviously vocal quality that distin- 
guishes the flight notes of snipe or 
plover. 

The mysteries of the “timber doodle” 
afford delight during many months of 
the year. Sometimes you do not spot 
any until the end of March, and then 
you note a pair crossing a “spring run.” 
So swiftly do they disappear that you 
think them an optical illusion, unless 
you see the female, later in the season, 
brooding her eggs in a depression in 
your pasture. 

How nearly perfect is her protective 
coloration! She matches her surround- 
ings so accurately that even on a photo- 
graphic plate she is difficult to see. He 
breast is colored red like the faded 
foliage on which she crouches. Her 
bill looks like a twig, and her cloak | 
identical in pattern with the background, 
every feather dark in the center wit 
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presence of danger, even it does not be- 
tray her. 

Her greatest weakness is her tend- 
ency to lay her eggs too early in the 
season. She begins, sometimes, while 
the field music of the hylas is sounding 
in the spring marshes. I have an egg 
discovered under a brush pile beside 
Green Brook in late March. It is buff, 
with spots of yellowish brown, curiously 
mottled round the topshaped larger 
end. Specimens vary considerably in 
color, however, some being nearly white. 
When prematurely deposited, it is said 
that the eggs are saved by the mutual 
care of the parents. During wet weather, 
both male and female have occasionally 
been observed to brood together, facing 
in opposite directions. At such crises 
they will suffer themselves to be touched 
without abandoning their charges. But 
if you visit the nest too often, the “cock” 
will remove the eggs to another site. 

The woodcock is an excellent mother. 
When you surprise her with a family 
of big-billed chicks, she will feign a 
broken wing, tumble over and over, and 
peep in a piteous manner, exactly as 
does the partridge. Hide in the bushes 
after such an occurrence, and you may 
see her carry her chicks across a stream, 
taking one at a time—and holding it 
between her feet, much as she holds her 
eggs when moving them. The young 
appear to need better protection than do 
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baby grouse. At any rate, 
they are less precocious and 
fail to hide themselves with the 
quickness that distinguishes 
gallinaceous birds. 

The woodcock, of course, is 
a true snipe. During the day 
it dozes in hillside woods of 
birch, in abandoned clearings, 
or in willows near a_ cool 
stream. One August afternoon 
I observed a splendid specimen 
standing beside a pool under 
ash sprouts in the depths of 
Oak Glen. I managed to stalk 
this bird until I could distin- 
guish the bars of brown on its 
head, the pattern on its back, 
and even the white ring around 
its eye. Not until I was within 
ten feet of it did it whistle 
away across the glen. On the 
farther side, it faltered above 
a cluster of beech into which 
it pitched abruptly. 

On a July forenoon I once 
watched a brace feeding in a 
stand of ground oak on Orange 
Mountain. They moved their 
heads back and forth like chick- 
ens as they walked, pausing oc- 
casionally to seize an insect. 
Still another woodcock that I 
interrupted while feeding was 
threading moist tussocks within 
a stone’s throw of an icy spring 
on the northern flank of Law- 
ton’s Valley. When disturbed, 
it sailed over the beeches in«a 
long flight downstream. Such day 
glimpses, however, are not frequent. 

Diet explains some of the mysteries 
of the woodcock. Although it devours 
crickets, grasshoppers, crane flies, and 
other insects, it prefers earthworms, 
consuming, it is said, twice its own 
weight of worms in a single day. As 
worms are most active at night, and are 
brought toward the surface by dew or 
rain, the woodcock has ample reason 
for being nocturnal. It goes after its 
prey as deliberately as a robin on a 
lawn, listening intently, stamping, 
plunging its bill into the earth, and pul- 
ling forth the worms with its flexible 
mandibles. 

I lived for many years in woodcock 
country, and learned where the local 
birds lurked and nested. It was easy 
to make a guess as to the date of their 
annual disappearance and I could some- 
times forecast the arrival of “Canada 
cock,” as we termed the initial flight 
of younger ones from farther north. 
Prowling through alder-sheltered swales, 
I would find holes where the newcomers 
had drilled for food, and yet I frequent- 
ly failed to rouse any game in brakes 
wherein I knew that they rested during 
the warm hours. Here today, gone to- 
morrow, the woodcock always kept me 
guessing. Since those days I have 
studied many excellent “fly ways,” but 
have continued to find the woodcock a 
pleasing puzzle. 

In general, of course, somewhat damp 
weather during the weeks when the 
young are helpless may insure a good 
flight in the fall, since moisture draws 
worms towards the surface. On the 
ether hand, a prolonged drought at the 





Many good dogs absolutely refuse to retrieve dead 
woodcock having had, perhaps, sad experience with 
their sharp bills. However not all dogs are so captious 
as this photo shows, for Duke is bringing in the bird 


crucial period will drive the “garden 
hackle” into the subsoil, where they can 
be reached only with difficulty. Under 
such circumstances woodcock fast and 
die, or suddenly leave their accustomed 
haunts, and then the supply in the 
autumn may be scarce. Thus the dry- 
ness which is good for grouse, may be 
harmful for young woodcock. 

Although woodcock probably tend to 
follow approximately the same paths of 
migration year after year, this supposi- 
tion can not be depended on. They are 
rare, for example, on Cape Cod, yet 
sometimes they appear after storms near 
the tip of that sandy arm, as if they had 
been passing down the coast, and had 
been blown in by contrary winds. Oc- 
casionally they turn up in the most un- 
expected places. Some years ago I saw 
one in a flower bed beside the Columbia 
University Library in New York City. 
I passed within a rod of it in the dusk, 
and could not help admiring its non- 
chalance in that academic setting. More 
recently another, which had strangely 
lost its way in the heart of the metro- 
polis, was injured by flying against the 
pillar of an elevated railway, picked up 
by a kindly policeman, and cared for at 
a station house. E. W. Droosten once 
killed an American woodcock beside a 
trail in the Himalayas. He had it 
mounted, but lost it in China, under cir- 
cumstances as unusual as its occurrence 
on the other side of the world. One of 
those rascally Asiatic crows, noted for 
their red beaks and for their thieving 
habits, took a fancy to the trophy, en- 
tered a hotel window by stealth, and flew 
away with the stuffed woodcock in its 
bill. The trophy was never seen again. 
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Mr. Droosten’s prize had flown 
even farther astray than those 
European woodcock which are 
taken from time to time on our 
Atlantic coast. 

Large concentrations of wood- 
cock, noted every decade or so, 
probably have been due to the sud- 
den freezing of their northern 
feeding grounds, which has driven 
out all the birds from a broad area 
at almost the same time. The ap- 
pearance of such a flight should 
never be taken as an indication 
that woodcock are increasing in 
numbers. At present they seem 
about holding their own, but it is 
thought only the drastic restric- 
tions on open seasons have saved 
them from extermination. Dur- 
ing recent flights fair numbers 
passed through New York State, 
but owing to the extremely dry 
conditions everywhere, many of 
the birds taken by sportsmen were 
notably thin. 

There is a fascination about 
hunting woodcock too subtle for 
analysis. This is due, in part, to 
its noctural wanderings, to its 
uncanny elusiveness, and to its 
migration by moonlight. Wood- 
cock begin to drift south in Sep- 
tember, but seldom travel in con- 
siderable numbers until the time 
of the hunter’s moon, when they 
“go down” on air paths used by 
their forbears since the ice age. 

| have always refrained from 
molesting woodcock on my own 
ranges, and as the years roll on 
have striven to become a mere 
observer on alien “fly ways.” But 
there remains one which still at- 
tracts me_ irresistibly—a _ valley 
down which meanders an amber 
trout stream. Nature made that 
vale for woodcock. In some spots 
the banks are soaked by springs 
oozing through foliage that stays 
green until December. Higher up, par- 
ticularly on the eastern side, the land 
is shaggy with birch, seamed by dells 
through which water trickles from up- 
land pockets. Slopes show red with the 
berries of mountain ash or white with 
waxberries, like snowflakes fallen too 





soon. The crown rock is so shaded by 
hemlock as to create twilight at noon- 
day. The gulleys are tangles of fox 


grape and bittersweet, while here and 
there wild apple trees spill their fruit 
into the brush. Every nook harbors 
some sort of small game. Pheasants 
crow in the buckwheat, rabbits bounce 
from tussocks at your toes, grouse drum 
in the densest thickets, while woodcock 
haunt the white birch on the lower 
levels. Deer fatten in scrub-choked or- 
chards and are singularly tame. 

No other place known to me offers 
equal opportunities for gunning within 
such reasonable limits. The cultivated 
belt is but 200 yards in width. One has 
only to traverse this, lift a leg over a 
crumbling wall, and find excellent cover. 
Woodcock lie conveniently near, or in 
the heavier timber uphill, but seldom at 
a distance greater than 150 paces from 
the barrier. 

Last October 12 saw G. W., our Irish 
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Few thrills equal that experienced by the hunter when a 
prime woodcock rises in the woods of Indian summer. 
The rush with which it catapults into the air and darts 
through the foliage taxes the skill of the best marksman 


setter “Sparks,” and me snuffing the 
medicine of the Red Gods in our favor- 
ite valley. Fragrance of faded fields, 
of haybarns, cider, beehives, of walnut, 
hickory and butternut blended in the 
autumn air. 

It was warm enough to discard our 
jackets, but reports of snappier weather 
to the north led us to expect that wood- 
cock might have arrived. Nor were we 
disappointed. Only fifty paces from the 
wall, we saw chalky splashings on the 
ground-pine, and _ presently Sparks 
pointed in a patch of birch and sassa- 
fras, 

“Whirrr!!” our first woodcock rock- 
eted toward the leafy canopy, veering 
over our heads, deftly avoiding two 
charges of number tens which punc- 
tured the atmosphere. The fumes of 
smokeless powder, and the bark of the 
guns made strange medicine in those 
silent woods. By the time the last echo 
died away we were following our bird 
to redeem our misses. His second rise 
was wild, but on the third, amid bigger 
trunks uphill, he darted down an aisle 
not ten feet from the earth, and fell 
victim to a snap shot. A noble fellow 
he proved, too, in magnificent autur 
plumage, with a stupendous bill. Sparks 


however, absolutely refused 
retrieve him. He will dutifull, 
point “timber doodles,” but dis 
likes them too much to pick 
them up. 

Our next bird also twiste 
back overhead, but instead of 
sticking to difficult cover, 
skimmed clear of the woods int 
a pasture gay with 
brambles. There the dog faile: 
to scent him, and for some m« 
ments we were at a loss. Then, 
as we were about to give him up, 
he whistled out of a pocket, 
crossed at right angles and 
curved toward the forest again. 
Had he lain close a minute 
longer he would have escaped. 
Our boots scratching through the 
thorns did not rouse him; but 
when we stood still and started to 
talk, he zoomed up and so became 
game. 

Reentering the copse, we plod- 
ded up the painted glen, G. W. in 
cover uphill and I keeping nearer 
the wall. I had not gone forty 
yards when a green brier entan- 
gled me. I was in the act of 
working my arms free when a 
woodcock rose at my feet, spi- 
ralled through the brown umbrella 
of a “pepridge” tree immediately 
overhead, and sheared away be- 
fore I could tear my barrel out of 
that natural barbed wire. He 
looked set for a lengthy flight, but 
hesitated and flickered into a clus- 
ter of maples. There Sparks soon 
found him, and he fell on his sec- 
ond steep rise. 

The canopy of gaudy leaves, 
limiting visibility, made shooting 
difficult. However, it hampered 
the fleeing woodcock even more 
than it did us, making them do the 
most unexpected things imagina- 
ble. One put up by G. W., sped 
within three feet of my _ head 
skimmed close to the forest floor, and 
pitched. We both imagined that it had 
been hit, and were kicking the weeds i1 
quest of it, when it hurtled over a pit 
oak directly behind us. 

Subsequently I flushed that wood- 
cock four times without getting a shot 
but persevered until at length it rose 
almost silently before the working do 


A glimpse of the bird climbing at a 
steep angle betrayed it. It lodged in 
a crotch so far from the ground that 
it took me some time to shake it down 
to earth. 

My shooting for the day thus was 
ended before I had moved a quarter of 
a mile from the brook. But G. W. 
crossed several more alder-crowded hol- 
lows, taking the red setter with him, 
and for some time the woods echoed and 
reechoed to the reports of his gun. Most 
of the going proved extremely dry, evet 
the watercourses being nearly empty 
Neither of us discovered a single boring 
in the coverts we penetrated, and so con- 
cluded that our game had not been feed- 
ing there, but merely taking siestas. It 
is noteworthy, too, that several of our 
birds were rather thin, possibly owing 

] difficulty in securing enough 

° ) eat. 
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As the sun nears the horizon a hush steals over the troubled water. It is the most beautiful and the best time of the day to fish 


N LATE summer I do most of 
my bass fishing before the oth- 
er anglers start and after they 

uit—at the crack o’ day and at twi- 
ight. In hot weather, bass get only 
two meals a day, supper and break- 
fast. Getting up at daybreak is usu- 
illy too much for me so I do my 
isting in that placid interval “be- 
tween the dark and the daylight,” 
is Longfellow described it. 
When you see the “heat monkeys” 
ise from the sizzling fields, and an 
athy settles over everything in the 
iter and above it, bass lie in deep wa- 

r during the ht hours. They sel- 

m come 1 yu can get at them, 

d wher n where they are, 

hey sho terest in your best 


erings til supper time 
nes. 
As shadows « | “drowsy tin- 
ngs lull t d,” your hot 
eather bass eteria line in 
sequesterec d shallows. The 
iter, which h lead throughout 
e day, now te th activity. For 


minutes big- 
r and shows 


‘next fifteen « 
outh raises the . 


imself the gay ma is. He 
rges up into the g fingers and 
lat stretches, seekin; y de- 
There is a heavy s half- 
unken log, a commotio: ly pads, 
sudden sally of a wi aad perch. 
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school of minnows tak 
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Twilight 


Bass 


tically, and you know a pair of gaping 
jaws is close behind them. Out in the 
mouth of the cove a bass leaps, an arc 
of flashing silver in the slanting sun. It 
is the twilight parade. It is supper time 
for fish, and for the fisherman too, if he 
is where he ought to be when the parade 
starts—up around the edge of things 
with an active surface plug and a sup- 
ple wrist. 

Twilight casting is often the only 
kind possible during windy days, espe- 
cially on large bodies of water. Most of 
my casting is done on a 50,000 acre 
reservoir that is particularly exposed to 
winds because the surrounding ridges 
have been denuded of trees. Here, what 
starts out as a cooling breeze may whip 


By HAVILAH BABCOCK 


itself into a heaving gust. Ugly 
flaws smack the water just ahead of 
your boat. Small craft ship water 
or became uncontrollable. Casting a 
light plug is difficult. You must be 
satisfied looking where you hit in- 
stead of hitting where you look. 
Other casters tie up and call it a 
day, but I stick around. Maybe the 
best is yet to be. I figure the wind 
will “lay” during the serene interval 
between sundown and dark. 
And it usually does. As the sun 
nears the horizon a hush steals over 
the troubled water. A soft haze settles 
over the neighboring fields, a purplish 
sheen on the glassy coves. It is the 
most beautiful time of the day to fish, 
and in summer it is the best time. I 
often have fished the entire day with- 
out a strike and then caught a creelful 
“in the gloaming.” 

Bass start up the coves at twilight 
with only one thing in mind—the feed 
bag. They are less finicky then than 
at any other time. All is grist that 
comes to their mill. They will show a 
lively interest in anything that looks 
alive, but I have found that for twilight 
casting, a surface plug is best. Not only 
is a surface plug the most effective fish- 
getter for this type of casting, but it is 
the most enjoyable lure to use. There 
is nothing that gives me as great a thrill 
as seeing a three-pounder hit a top-wa- 
ter plug, hit it with the sole idea of 
(Continued on page 65) 
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We scrambled to the top of the falls and built 
@ roaring fire. We hoped the wardens in their 
tower thirty miles away would see the smoke 


By TY PRICE 


HAVE been scared a lot of times during my 

life—on construction jobs, in electric sub- 

stations, on steam locomotives—but the time I 

was scared worst and longest was when my 
wife and I and our canoe drifted over White’s Falls between 
Lake Chattero and White’s Lake in Quetico Provincial Park, 
Ontario, Canada. And when I say I was scared, I don’t mean 
I was just a little bit jittery. I mean I was so frightened 
that my bones and my sinews and my blood felt as though 
they had turned to water. 

The thing happened when we had covered half of a hun- 
dred-mile canoe trip around Hunter’s Island. My wife, who 
is first mate on our trips, cannot swim. She was handling 
the bow paddle and wearing her kapok life-jacket. As skip- 
per, I was in the stern of the heavily laden canoe. Between 
us rested three packs, the tent, and a bag of cooking utensils. 
We had been out five days and hadn’t seen a soul. 

Everything went well the first three days. The map was 
right and we traveled through Bart and Sunday and Mead- 
ows Lakes, up the ten-mile length of Lake Agnes, and across 
the west end of Kannippimanancok without any trouble. 
After that the map went haywire and we got lost. Nothing 
in the lakes looked like anything on the chart. But that 
didn’t worry us. A couple of green- 
horns in the woods are lost half the 
time anyway. What of it? You set 
your course by compass and count the 
falls and rapids around which you carry 
your canoe and you’re reasonably sure 
which lake you’re in even if it doesn’t 
look like the one on the map. eo 

That’s what we did. We marked off 
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Fighting 


How it feels to go over 
the brink of a waterfall 
with a capsized canoe 
...and a ‘first mate’ 
who cannot swim 


Split Rock Falls and Smoke Falls and half a dozen nameless 
rapids around which we had to portage the canoe and packs. 
At 2 o’clock on a bright Friday afternoon in August, we 
were certain our canoe was moving into Sturgeon Narrows 
where the outfitters had told us we would find smooth water 
with a little current and the going from then on would be all 
downhill, with no more portages for twenty-five or thirty 
miles. It was downhill, all right, but not in the way we ar 

ticipated. The current sucked the canoe down into a long 
rocky canyon, and our speed increased. Then, as we swept 
around a bend, we heard a dull roaring. It didn’t sound s: 
good. By that time we were going too fast to land or t 

turn around and paddle back. 

I stood up in the stern, took a good look—and my heart 
missed a beat. Directly before us was a rocky island. At 
the right was an abrupt fall, how far we could not tell. To 
the left was an L-shaped shoot of foaming rapids. 

I sat down, grabbed the paddle, shut my lips as firmly as 
I could, and took a deep breath. Then I called to the first 
mate in the bow, “We’re in for some rough water. When 
we get to the island pull the nose of the canoe around as hard 
as you can. We’re going down the shoot.” 

“All right,” she called back gamely. 

By this time we were rushing forward at about twenty 
miles an hour. When we dug our paddles in for the sharp 
turn, the canoe rolled sideways and almost stopped. Then it 
flung forward under the impact of the current like an arrow 
from a bow. The shoot was a roaring mass of white water. 
The canoe rounded. the L corner like an automobile on two 
wheels. The first,mate pulled in her paddle and clung des- 
perately to the pitching seat. I paddled like blazes trying to 
keep the canoe headed downstream. Water came in over 
both gunwales. 

In an instant it was all over. The canoe hit a four-foot 
wave, lurched, and capsized. We came up sputtering but 
unhurt, clinging to the overturned canoe. I was downstream 
and the first mate was near the stern. We never did figure 
out how we got reversed like that. 

“How’s everything?” I shouted. 

“Everything’s fine,” she called back. “I’m coming along 
like a little dog.” And mind you couldn’t swim; 
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a Wild Cataract 


the canoe and the life-jacket were holding her up. 

Our heavy leather shoe-packs held us almost vertically 
in the water. Rocks brushed past our feet and there was 
no standing room in those mad rapids. We bobbed through 
waves and almost smothered in the flying foam and the 
bright green water. The packs floated right along behind us, 

“This isn’t so bad,” I thought. “We'll get out.” 

But we didn’t. 

The rapids flung us out into a wide calm pool in a slowly 
spinning mass of packs, paddles and canoe. Through the 
center of the pool a strong current ran toward the fall be- 
low. We could not lift our feet and swim and kick the canoe 
out of the current because our heavy boots held us upright. 
We dared not let go the canoe and try to swim for shore. 
We went over the fall. Our heads went under. We stopped 
breathing. There came a sickening plunge and then sud- 
denly we were in the lower bay with the canoe and packs 
still swirling in the current. 

The lower bay was tough. The current ran around to the 
right, pitching and tumbling. You couldn’t stop and you 
couldn’t get out. We were calling encouragement back and 
forth and still clinging to the upturned canoe. The first 
mate was a good sport but I was getting panicky. 

The next short fall warned us by its noise. Here’s where 
we get out, I thought, and swung my legs against the rocky 
lip of the fall. It did no good. My legs doubled under me 
and everything went over in a spluttering whirl. Still we 
were unhurt. 

The third fall was a little one like the others, not more 
than five feet high. But it was the fourth pool and the 
fourth fall that scared me properly. 

We were drifting westward when, directly before us in 
the bright sunshine, a cloud of mist arose. We heard the 
deafening, heart-stopping thunder of a really big fall. My 
blood ran cold and my arms lost their strength. 

[ yelled to the first mate, 
“Honey, we're coming to 
a regular heller! Pull your 
legs up and go over feet 
first.” 

She said something that 
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was drowned out in the roar of the cataract and I saw her 
lean backward trying to pull her feet against the heavy drag 
of her boots. 

Then my head went under. Everything blew apart. The 
canoe was gone. The packs were gone. My wife was gone. 
I could see the glimmer of the afternoon sun through green 
veils of pouring water. I fell and fell and fell. It seemed 
as though a million fire hoses were 
driving me downward. The daylight 
went out like a candle and I found 
myself in a deep green gloom. I was 
pulled down by terrific currents, jerked 
up in vortices, rolled head over heels 
again and again. 

No, I felt suddenly, my number isn’t 
up; I'll get out. Then [| thought, if I 
don’t come up soon, I'll run out of air 
and drown down here. I broke the sur- 
face of the pool and gulped lungfuls 
of oxygen. (Continued on page 51) 
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The shoot was a roaring / 
mass of white water. In 
an instant it was all over. 
The canoe hit a four-foot 
wave, lurched, and capsized 7 
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Below, the author (center) and 
his two companions of the 
quail hunt, Ray and Jack. At 
right, the three approach the 
red brush forest, where coveys 
of quail, hidden in tangled 
thickets, seek to escape the 
huntsmen and their bird dogs 


66 HERE are quail along that 
fence row,” declared Ray. 

I hoped he was right for 

we had hunted hard half the 
day without flushing a single bird. 

Both dogs jumped from the running 
boards as I turned into the field and 
stopped beside the wide strip of brush. 
Old Nigger, a composite of pointer and 
trailing bloodhound, trotted along the 
leeward edge with nose close to the 
frozen earth. Bird, our young setter, 
was close at his heels. 

We loaded and followed. Fifty feet 
from the car the old dog suddenly froze, 
nose out-thrust, body flattened close to 
the stubble. His amber-pupiled eyes 
glowed with eager enthusiasm. I never 
have shot over another dog that put as 
much vital force into his points as Old 
Nigger. 

As we hurried forward the dog 
darted sideways down the row like a 
half back at the signal. He turned and 
pointed again into the maze of weeds 
and brush. 

“Birds are running,” said Jack. “It’s 

young covey. They don’t want to 
fly.” 

My eyes raked the brush, searching 
vainly for the ghostlike shapes that had 
stolen on, heads forward, ready for a 
rocketing flight when the menace of men 
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and dogs overcame their reluctance to 
leave cover. 

This was going to be like shooting 
skyrockets on the wing. I jerked the 
knit glove from my trigger-finger hand, 
raised my gun, and focused eyes on the 
brush just ahead of the old dog’s muzzle. 

Then they cut loose! Brown-winged 
bombs exploded in the cover before us. 
A barrage of birds flashed up, soared 
over the top of the black oak and sassa- 
fras barrier and down behind it. 

3ut they didn’t all escape. One 
straightened out down the fence row at 
right angles to my barrel. I followed 
him with all my speed, swung past his 
head and fired. Feathers puffed and I 
saw him tumble. 

My companions had pulled almost 
simultaneously as the other birds zoomed 
over the brush. It was tough shooting 
but they grounded one. * We _ pushed 
hastily through to watch the disappear- 
ing covey and mark it down. Old Nig- 
ger was searching through the weeds 
to retrieve the game. 

Suddenly we saw the receding specks 
lower with a quick turn to the left and 
disappear in the tangled jungle 300 yards 
away. 

“That’s fine,” I said. “We know 
where they are. Let’s go after them.” 

“You crazy?” asked Ray. “That block 
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of red brush is a mile square—one sol 

section. Birds will never leave that kind 
of cover. What few chances we get in 
there will be harder than thi : 


torted. “I got a bird, didn’t I? And 
you got one between you. Why 
around and look for easier shooting? 
Let’s play the quails’ game 
them !” 

Jack hitched up his boot tops. He is 
a cool, consistent shooter, undaunted 
by any kind of difficult hunting. He 
misses birds at times but so do the 
Grand American Handicap champions. 

“QO. K.,” drawled Ray. “Let’s go. But 
you'd better get a pair of quail there,” 
he warned me. 

The closer we tramped to that red 
brush jungle, the less I liked the pros- 
pect. Perhaps you do not know exactly 
what red brush is and what a hunter is 
up against when he bucks and battles 
it in search of quail. 

Red brush is not a species of red 
wood. The term is a localism in north- 
central Indiana and means scrub black 
oak, that hard wiry brush that springs 
up everywhere it can get a foothold. 
It crowds the open spaces under big tim- 
ber, overruns new clearings and wrests 
back from civilization fields that were 
once farmed but now abandoned. 
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INDIANA 
JUNGLE’ 


The name comes from the coarse 
ide leaves that turn red with fall frosts 
nd hang on through the winter until 
‘pring. In fall a jungle of black oak 
vrubs is vivid with color. Scarlet, wine, 
nd Spanish tile are blended through 
the fence and ditch-row strips and the 
olid tracts that outline and separate 
gray-drab stubble and pasture fields. 
These bright hues slowly bleach as 
he winter months pass until the dead 
ives are a faded grayish-brown. But 
ey still cling tenaciously to the boughs. 
Quail like red brush shelter. The 
road leaves on the bottom limbs hang 
lose to the ground and protect them 
om snow and sleet and the keen eyes 
hawks cruising overhead. Four- 
oted predatory enemies dislike to push 
rough the wiry twigs interwoven with 
punishing green briers and dewberry 
lps, 
But better than this is the friendly 
protection that red brush offers from 
the shooter. A hard-hunted covey need 
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Like a sky rocket, a quail whirred up from 
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Hunting in the Open is Good Fun, 
This Article Shows, But for Real 
Sport, Go After Quail in Brush 


By MAURICE H. DECKER 


only fly into the 
nearest blac k-oak 
jungle for sanctuary. 
Then they can whip- 
saw with the hunter 
and his dog until he 
gives up in disgust. 
Gun-wary quail give 
you few opportuni- 
ties for a fair shot 
if they know their 
stuff. 

Sometimes the 
birds sit tight and let 
you tramp almost 
over them without 
rising. Often they 
steal up twenty 


yards ahead of your 
dog and while you 
may hear the whir 
of their 


wings as 






















ndergrowth. Ray turned and 
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they beat skyward, you cannot see them. 
Occasionally you may put up a single 
or a pair in front of your gun. This 
would be easy shooting in open cover 
but in the red brush you must aim and 
fire almost simultaneously with their 
rise. 

As we approached the wood we found 
small islands of brush masking its edge. 
We had just turned around one of these 
islands when quail spouted from the 
opposite side. Both dogs were twenty 
yards away and we were unwarned. 

We whirled and fired, but the rise had 
been too quick. Not a feather floated 
down. 

“If we can’t hit them out here, what 
are we going to do in the brush?” Ray 
wanted to know. I didn’t answer for I 
was wondering myself. 

We were now at the edge of the big 
red brush jungle. Grim and forboding, 
it contested our advance. But we knew 
two coveys of quath were hidden in its 
depths and we pushed on. 

I knew that even the largest areas of 
red brush are broken by small oasislike 
openings overgrown with tickle grass 
and briers, tiny quaking-asp marshes, 
and open ditches. Sometimes one hap- 
pens on a stand of taller saplings where 
it is possible to shoot with some chance 
of success and I hoped that we would 
locate or be able to drive some of the 
quail into places like these. 

[It was hard going for a while. We 
nearly had to crawl under some of the 
matted brush and briers. Then it opened 
a little and we found natural aisles 
where we could walk erect. 

We had separated and were advancing 
(Continued on page 47) 
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N recent years many changes have been made 
in the appearance and field technique of bird 
dogs. 

I have observed the changes during man 
years as a hunter and painter of bird dogs, and 
believe a few hints regarding what to look for in 
a bird dog in order to be sure of getting t! 
“latest model” may be useful to prospective buy 
ers, especially those who are going to own a hunt 
ing dog for the first time. 

The pointer and the setter of yesterday were 
square-nosed. The line of the top of the nose 
pointed slightly upward compared with the line 
of the top of the head, while the line from the 
Kiki, an excellent example of the pointer of today. She is nose down to the chin was square to the top line 
built for speed, colored for visibility, and full of style In the modern dog, the nose has a tendency to 

» slant downward in relation to the top of the head. 
= The head and nose are also longer in relation to 
: their depth. This makes the animal’s head look 
; racy and streamlined instead of blunt and snub- 
nosed. This slenderness is sometimes referred to 
as “snipped-nosed,” and the head of the bitch is 
usually more slender than that of the dog. 

The illustrations on these pages give an idea 
of the changes that have taken place in the heads 
of pointers and setters. At top left is a sketch of 
my pointer Kiki. The setter head at top right is 
a composite of a number of winners. Compare 
these heads with those of the old-style dogs below 
and you will see how the modern animal differs 
in appearance from his forbears. 

Similar changes have occurred in the dog’s 



















ia body. Modern breeding methods have developed 
id deep-chested, narrow-waisted dogs, built like 
3 j 
The pointer of yesterday, a wonderful hunting RE Re SST 5 
dog of the sturdy and slow type, camouflaged - _- ens ae te 
, / ; ed 
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Fast in the field, the 
pointer gets the bird 
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greyhounds, with long legs and plenty of speed and 
endurance. They are rangy and graceful—compared 
with the heavier, slower dog who was a plodder and 
hunted close. The streamlining has been carried 
farther with pointers than with setters, with the re- 
sult that pointers today on the average are speedier 
than setters. 

The reason for this change is the desire of sports- 
men for faster bird dogs. Speed is essential both in 
trials and in the field. Game is scarce and scattered, 
and in order to find birds a dog must cover more 
territory than he used to. Gone are the days of 
the meat hunter, when the dog was used chiefly to 
retrieve dead birds. Gone are the covers where your 
dog stayed by your side and pointed here and there 
every few yards. Gone are the dogs who plodded 
along so close to you that you could step on their 
tails. Such dogs would be useless today. Your bird 
dog must be out in front, covering ground and still 
more ground in order to locate birds at wide 
intervals. 

Another change that has been made in bird dogs 
is in color and markings. It is difficult to see a dog 
who is ranging far afield in cover. The dogs of yes- 
terday were camouflaged with big patches of light 
and dark which made them almost invisible in the 
lights and shadows of the cover. Today’s dogs are 
nearly all white with small markings—a patch over 
the eye and ear or on the ear, and a small spot on the 
body at the base of the tail or along the back. 

Light coloring is not important in open fields, but 
even the quail hunter must go into cover for singles. 
In heavy cover like the grouse or woodcock country 
of the North, a white or (Continued on page 76) 











The setter got his name because he actually - 
sat or lay down when pointing game. This ‘ ' 
pose is seldom used by the modern dog ; ™, i, 
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upreme in heavy cover 


An up-to-the-minute setter of the very latest 
type, an alert hunting dog, merry of tail, able 
to ‘take it" in the punishing brush of the cover 





The setter of old, with upturned nose and. 
drooping tail, heavily built and dark in 


color, favorite bird dog of many sportsmen 
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The setter's heavy coat 
has a tendency to pick up 
quantities of burrs but it 
. FF protects him in the brush 
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WHAT'S GONE BEFORE :—lIn the first part the author 
described outfitting north of the Peace River, in British 
Columbia, during the late summer months. First train, then 
river travel, then pack train out of Hudson’s Hope. Steady 
travelling for a week into the game country of the Besa 
River. Near Kieley Creek they sighted sheep, Ovis stonei, 
but no rams. The author’s wife killed a black bear, and soon 
afterwards (Sept. 12) he, on the high barrens after caribou, 
bagged a big grizsly—and to add to their luck, on their re- 
turn to camp they ran across caribou and both Mr. and Mrs. 
Estey got small bulls. 


CONCLUSION 


September 14th: 


HE snow and rain drove us down to our base camp 

We hunted sheep again from the fly camp, without lo 

cating any, and today Fred and I determined to have 

another try for them in another basin up the Creek 
The sun came up in a bank of fog and by ten o’clock it was 
raining and the fog obscured the sheep basins. We decided 
to keep on up the gravel bars in the hope of seeing moose. 
About noon I spotted a grizzly in a little green meadow part 
way up the mountain and some two miles away up the valley. 
As I looked, two cubs came out of the snow bush near 
the old bear. By keeping just inside the timber along the 
Creek we rode around the bottom of the mountain out of 
sight of the bears, left our horses and started the steep climb 
through heavy timber and soft deep moss. When we got 
above timber line the snow bush was so dense that we 
couldn’t locate the little meadow, or the bears. As we peeked 
over every rise I expected to see the old bear, and Fred 
assured me that if we surprised her at close quarters she 
would certainly give us a rush to protect the cubs. 

Upon rounding a rock ledge I looked below and there, 
down on the floor of the canyon, was the old bear, followed 
by the two cubs, walking over the rocks. The floor of this 
canyon was rounded in a long knoll which the bear was 
rapidly approaching. If she went down over that knoll she 
was as good as lost to me. The bear was several hundred 
feet below us to our right and I estimated her to be 450 
yards out from the base of the mountain. A prone shot 
was impossible because of the steep slope, so I sat down 
and fired, hitting her in the left fore paw. She staggered 
but kept on. The next shot was a miss—directly under her. 
She turned and I fired again, this time hitting the shoulder. 
She fell but immediately regained her feet. My last shot 
struck her neck far back, killing instantly. 


\ HEN the old bear fell the cubs set up a loud bawling. 

One ran across the canyon and disappeared over the 
knoll. The other came toward our side of the hill. I handed 
my rifle to Fred and got out my movie camera, hoping for 
a picture, but the cub that came toward us ran into the bush 
and we didn’t see him again. 

We scrambled down to the bear, took her picture, and as 
it was then nearly four o’clock we ate our lunch before 
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Pete's caribou fell head first into the snow 
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A BIG GAME HUNT 
By Paul C. 


taking off the skin. We were in a most impressive setting 
To our right at the end of the basin rose a huge mass 
blue ice, hundreds of feet thick, its top covered with dee 
snow. It was raining and snowing, and dark clouds hung 
low over the mountain top. The shrill whistle of the ma 
mots was almost constant and the hoarse bawling of the 
cubs could be heard from the opposite wall of the basin. A) 
eagle soared overhead, its wild scream lending the fina 
touch to the scene. While we were skinning out the bear, ar 
avalanche broke loose, sending tons of rock and ice thunder- 
ing down into the basin some distance to our left. 


































My goat fell 2,000 feet 


down the mountain 





I regretted shooting a female 
grizzly with cubs, but Fred as- 
sured me before we commenced 
the stalk that these cubs would 
take care of themselves. I would 
have preferred a male bear. 

This day will always be remen 
bered. The locating of the game, 
the long hard stalk and the shoot- 
ing of the bear in that lone! 
canyon under the blue ice glacier. 
In years to come I will recall tl 
bawling of the cubs, the shri 
whistle of the marmots and tl! 
ice avalanche thundering dow 
the mountain. Amid these wil 
scenes and sounds, I shot my first 
grizzly bear in far off British 
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the Peace 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Estey 


Columbia—in the wild hunting grounds north of the Peace. 
september 18th: 


Heavy rains held us in camp until yesterday, when we again 
went to look for sheep, without success. Bill and Fred think 
that the heavy snow early in September scattered the bands 
of sheep into the timber. At any rate we can’t locate them. 
While coming down the mountain late yesterday, I spotted 
a herd of goats, several miles away, and today we went 
after them. We rode five miles up the creek bed, left the 
horses and climbed along the face of a deep narrow canyon 
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Pete’s moose fell at the edge of timber 


through which Kieley Creek flows 
this point. I spotted two fine 
ats lying on a rock slide far up 
e mountain. 


WE CLIMBED up over the 
cliffs and along narrow 
dges, our rifles slung on our 
icks. It was impossible to get 
bove the goats because of the 
eer rock walls reaching up be- 
nd them to the summit. We last 
w the goats at about a quarter 
ist one, and at 4:30 we crept 
er a dizzy crag, just in time to 
cé€ our game disappearing over 
‘ne west spur of the mountain. 
Ve continued to climb to the bot- 
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tom of the rock wall, but no more goats appeared. The 
descent was even more hazardous than the climb had been, 
and at times we could see Kieley Creek right between our 
feet, a tiny ribbon far below. 

\ mountain storm swept over us and hid the lowlands 
aime view. We rode into camp in the pouring rain, just 
after dark. 


September 20th: 


We are now in another fly camp, ten miles up the creek 
from our base. Arrived here yesterday in time to climb into 
a sheep basin just behind camp. A band of thirteen ewes and 
lambs were feeding at the back of this basin, but there 
wasn’t a ram among them that had a curl to his horns. 

This morning Pete [my wife], Fred and I rode up the 
creek in the hope of seeing another grizzly for Pete. The 
sun shone early this morning but by noon it was raining 
again. Kieley Creek divides about five miles above this 
fly camp, and we rode up the right branch that flows down 
through heavy timber. The land on both sides of this stream 
is rolling and the slope so gradual that we were able to ride 
the horses to a point from which we could look into a wide 
basin. No sheep. This is great country for moose and they 
have tramped trails all through this section. Fred was 
ahead, breaking trail through the tangle of snow bush, bal- 
sam and juniper, when he dismounted and pointed towards 
a clump of thick bush, where we could see one white antler, 
barely visible and close to the ground. We watched for 
several minutes but it remained motionless. We climbed 
a low knoll but could see no more than one antler. About 
one hundred yards above the spot where this moose was 
apparently lying was a small opening in the bush. I left 
Pete and Fred on the knoll and hurried back on our trail, 
intending to circle the game and perhaps drive him into this 
open place, so Pete could get a shot. I cut in on the circle 
where I figured the moose was lying, but evidently he had 
been standing in a hollow because all Pete and Fred saw of 
him as he moved up this hollow was the tips of his antlers. 


E RODE on through brush up to the horses’ ears, con- 

tinually stumbling into holes and ditches hidden by the 
tangle of vines and low stiff undergrowth. Just as we were 
untangling ourselves and our horses from a particularly bad 
place, I looked up on the hillside and saw what I thought 
was a fine bull moose with a wide spread. He was standing 
facing us and was framed in a tiny opening among jack 
pines. I dismounted and jumped up on an old tree root 
covered with juniper, to look him over with the glasses. 
His antlers and forehead only were visible above the brush. 
This was rightly Pete’s shot, but she declined it, urging me 
to hurry. I had a very unsteady sitting position, but there 
was no chance of getting a better one. I estimated the range 
at 500 yards, and held the gold bead directly between his 
antlers and about two feet above his forehead. I fired, and 
he went down. I believe I was (Continued on page 44) 








Range upon range stretched northward 
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Outdoorsman 
Camera 


By ALFRED P. LANE 


OWEVER interesting picture taking may be on 
its own account, | believe these articles should 
deal with photography primarily as an adjunct 
to all other outdoor activities rather than as a 

hobby in itself. Whether your particular interest is in 


bringing home a big pair ot 
antlers, hooking tarpon 
with a featherweight rod, 
shooting over a good bird 
dog, or just camping in the 
outdoors, you’re missing an 
important bet if you don't 
take a camera along and use 
it regularly. 

It makes no difference what 
form your enthusiasm for the 
outdoors takes. I’m not go- 
ing to try to get you to take 
pictures of wild life instead 
of going after the game with 
rod and gun. I’m here to 
convince you that it’s well 
worth while to bring back 
pictures as well as trophies. 
If you already are taking pic- 
tures, I'll try to help you get 
better ones. 

These articles, by the way, 
won't be limited to “still” pic- 
tures. There'll be information 
for the outdoorsman who 
seeks better amateur movies 
of his experiences. 

Beyond the personal satis- 


THE 
! 





HERE'S TO BETTER PICTURES! 
W* present herewith the first of a series of 


articles by Alfred P. Lane covering every 
phase of outdoor photography. We hope that the 
series will help you bring back from the woods, 
streams, and fields tangible memories of your good 
times in the form of permanent photographic rec- 
ords. 

Mr. Lane is a professional photographer, author, 
and sportsman who has had wide experience in tak- 
ing pictures outdoors. He knows the game thor- 
oughly, and knows how to talk about it in terms 
readily understood by experienced cameramen and 
beginners alike. 

Readers actively interested in pistol and revolver 
target shooting will recognize Mr. Lane’s name at 
once. He has stood high among the country’s best 
pistol shots for many years, and has been a member 
of United States Olympic and International Pistol 
Teams. 

He will be glad to answer by letter any questions 
you have about outdoor photography and amateur 
motion pictures. Try to make your questions as 
direct and specific as possible, and send along a 
stamped self-addressed envelope for reply. 
































Top, “miniature” cameras 
compared with match box. 
Below, left to right, Leica, 
Vollenda, and Graflex models 








Action pictures, taken on 
the spot, keep memories 
of good times ever alive 


faction of keeping alive the 
most exciting memories otf 
your outing trips, there is 
a money angle to picture 
taking. Good action photo- 
graphs of sportsmen’s activi- 
ties are rare and consequent- 
ly valuable. Outdoor Life, 
for example, pays high rates 
for acceptable photographs. 

It’s one thing to go into 
the woods with pounds and 
pounds of camera parapher- 
nalia on a strictly picture- 
taking expedition, and quite 
another to figure out what 
photographic equipment you 
need when the main object 
of your trip is to hunt and 
fish, not to take pictures. 

It is no longer necessary 
to burden yourself with extra 
weight to get the finest kind 
of action pictures outdoors. 
Improvements in film have 
led to the dévelopment of 
tiny cameras that take excel- 
lent photographs. 

Good little cameras suit- 
able for the outdoorsman 
come in three classes. The 
smallest are called “minia- 
ture” cameras. One popular 
camera in this size, the Leica, 
shown at left in the illustra- 
tion, uses standard-width mo- 
tion picture film. It is made 
solid, with no bellows; you 
draw out the lens tube when 
you’re ready to take a picture. 
The special rolls of motion 
picture film used are five feet 
long and you get thirty-six 
pictures per roll. The picture 
covers two ordinary motion 
picture “frames,” and actual 
size of the photograph is 
about 1 by 1% inches. 

Another type of miniature 
camera, in many different 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Raho iy cig 


“tl wish I had another 
movie of the feed 
that night!" 


Makes movies 
for 10¢ a “‘shot”’ 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, 
a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 
Story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 
scenes—each as long as those in the aver- 
age news reel—on a roll of film costing 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. 











HINGS HAPPENED on your last hunt- 

ing trip that would have made swell 
movies—the same will be true of the next. 
Take along Ciné-Kodak Eight... 


It slips snugly into the pocket of your 
hunting jacket. It’s ready for action in- 
stantly. Point it—press the button—you’re 
making a movie! 

The Eight is a full-fledged movie camera 
—sturdy—ready to rough it. Yet costs only 
$34.50. See it, and the movies it makes, at 
your dealer’s. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak. 


Ciné-Kodak EIGHT 
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A 
SMALL CAMERA 
BUT YOU GET 

BIG PICTURES 


One "miniature camera 
makes a negative only 
1 3/16 by | 9/16 inches. 
However, enlarge it to 3!/, 
by 4!/4 and you have a 
clear picture full of detail. 
A tiny pocket camera is 
all you need to get good 
outdoor scenes like this 





The Outdoorsman’s 
Camera 


(Continued from page 38) 


makes and styles, uses regular roll film, 
vest-pocket size. Instead of taking the 
usual eight pictures, 154 by 2% inches 
in size, these cameras make two pictures 
in this space. Thus you get sixteen pic- 
tures on the film, each measuring ls by 
lis inches. 

With any miniature camera, you can 
carry enough film in a coat pocket or 
corner of the duffel bag to take care of 
all your requirements for a long trip. 

The Kodak Vollenda, an_ excellent 
miniature camera which uses vest-pocket 
roll film, is shown in the center of the 
group in the illustration on page 38. 

The third class of small cameras suit- 
able for the outdoorsman includes many 
excellent makes and types which take 
pictures about 2% by 3% inches. A good 
camera of this type is the National 
Graflex, shown at the right in the illus- 
tration. 

Camera features of most importance to 
the outdoorsman are picture-taking abil- 
ity, convenience and speed of operation, 
weight, and size. 

Regarding picture-taking ability, that 
is, the ability to register any ordinary 
outdoor subject on the film, there is no 
choice whatever among the three cam- 
eras shown. In other words, if you pho- 
tograph a given subject with each of the 
three cameras and make an 8 by 10 en- 
largement from each of the three riega- 
tives, I doubt if you could tell them 
apart. 

You can take for granted the picture- 
getting ability of any modern, high- 
grade miniature or small camera. Your 
choice, therefore, may safely be based on 
the other factors mentioned. Let's take 
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, without reloading, which is 
great advantage on long trips 
where lots of pictures e 
taken, is a nuisance when yoy 
snap only a dozen or so on a 
short trip and want to see the 
results without waiting to us; 
up the whole roll. 

In connection with the sp 
of lens most suitable for 
outdoorsman, you will find tha 
at least ninety-five percent oj 
your pictures will be taken 
with the lens stopped to F 
or smaller. If you can afford 
only a small or miniature 
camera that has a lens 
faster than F/4.5, you needn't 
feel out of it. All you 
possibly miss will be an occa- 
sional shot at a moving obj 
in very poor light. And 
me state emphatically that 
most of the pictures you tak 
you will get just as good 
sults with a slower, less ex- 
pensive lens as with a fast o1 

On the subject of weig 
the Vollenda tips the "stag at 
about eleven ounces. Tix 
Leica weighs a trifle less than 
a pound and a quarter. TI 
National Graflex, in spite oi 
its larger size made necessar 
by the mirror mechanism and 
the fact that it takes a muc! 
larger picture, is under two 
pounds in weight. 

All miniature cameras 
handily into a side coat pocket 
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operation. 

To go into action with the Leica cam- 
era, you remove the lens cap, pull out 
and lock the lens, set the shutter for the 


convenience and speed of 


speed you want, adjust the lens dia- 
phragm to the correct stop, focus with 
the built-in range finder, center the view 
in the view finder, and press the button. 

With the Vollenda, you press a button, 
the front swings open, and the lens pops 
out and locks at the infinity focus. Then 
you set the shutter for the speed you 
want, adjust the diaphragm, focus the 
lens by guesswork, open the finder, center 
the view, and press the button. 

Using the National Graflex, you swing 
up the top, fold open the bellows, swing 
the lens into taking position, set the shut- 
ter for the correct speed, adjust the lens 
diaphragm to the correct stop, compose 
the view and focus on the ground glass 
simultaneously, and press the button. 

All this rigmarole sounds complicated 
on paper, so out of curiosity I had myself 
timed while I went through the motions 
of taking a picture with the Vollenda. I 
started with the camera in my pocket. I 
made no attempt at excess speed and had 
not practiced the “quick draw” with the 
camera. Yet I snapped the shutter, just 
fifteen seconds after the word “go.” Curi- 
ously enough, that is almost precisely the 
time required to read aloud the paragraph 
above describing the Vollenda picture- 
taking procedure! 


INIATURE cameras using motion 

picture film are arranged so that 
setting the shutter also winds a new 
film into place. ‘ This feature is not found 
in the cameras using regular roll film. 
It has two advantages. - First, it makes 
it impossible to take two pictures on the 
same film. Second, it greatly increases 
the speed with which several pictures can 
be taken in succession. On the other 
hand the picture capacity, thirty-six shots 


The illustration shows how 
they compare in size with a 
ordinary match box. The side 
coat pocket is, by the way, the handiest 
place to carry a miniature camera if you 
expect to use it in a hurry. In a futur 
article I will give you further advice 
about carrying your camera and caring 
for it. 


OU should give careful consideratio: 

to one thing before investing in a1 
miniature camera which takes half-vest 
pocket or double-frame motion-picture- 
size pictures. As contact prints made di- 
rect from the negative, these little pi 
tures are pretty tiny to look at. In order 
to examine them satisfactorily it is nec- 
essary either to use one of the magnifiers 
sold for the purpose or to have enlarge- 
ments made. The cost of enlargements 
virtually wipes out the economy of tin 
pictures. On the other hand, unless 
are an expert at picture-taking, you w 
shoot a lot of pictures which, for one 
reason or another, are not as good as 
they ought to be. With a miniature cam- 
era the wasted negatives do not cost you 
as much as if the same number of shots 
were made with larger film. 

Last, but by no means least, comes 
matter of camera costs. Cameras are | 
everything else the outdoorsman bu 
You wouldn’t expect to get a fine high- 
power hunting rifle for $3.98, or a beau- 
tiful rod and reel for the price of a tax 
ride. Remember that a good camera '5 
a piece of apparatus that, with reason 
able care, will-last a lifetime. It pa 
to. select a really good one when you b 

Get a good camera and learn to us 
properly and you will find it a real frie 
It is no more trouble to carry into the « 
doors than a tobacco can or leader box 
and the pictures that you take with 
will be a constant source of joy to 
and your family and friends in the years t 
come. Memories of your expe riences ma} 
fade, but photographs recreate them when- 
ever you wish. 
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Pike-Perch and Methods 


HE USUAL method of fishing 

for wall-eyes (pike-perch) is troll- 

ing with a spinner and lamprey 

eel combination. However, night crawl- 
ers in place of eels work just as well 
der most conditions and are better in 
some waters. June Bug, Susquehanna, 
ind Jamaica Bay spinners are favorites 
of pike-perch fishermen because of the 
ease with which they spin when trolled 
it low speed, but any spinner will work 
if it will spin readily while moving 
slowly. Slow trolling is essential. 

Wall-eyes do not strike readily at a rap- 

idly moving object. 

if these old favorites fail to bring re- 
sults, there are other lures which may 

used successfully. If the angler is 
not having any luck with his regular 
mbinations he should experiment with 
unusual lures. 

Semi-surface bass plugs often bring 
excellent results. But, you may say, 

ey do not work deep enough; they are 
floaters when not in motion and seldom 
work deeper than a few feet even in 
action. That is true, but there is a se- 
cret in connection with the successful 
use of this type plug in fishing 
for wall-eyes. A sinker must 
be used. Its weight depends on 
the depth of the water and also 
on whether one is fishing a lake 

or ariver. In moving water a 

heavier sinker is needed. In 

rigging up, the sinker is at- 
tached to the line at least five 
feet above the lure—six feet if 
he rod is a seven-footer or 
longer. A trial troll should be 
lade to see if the sinker is 

vy enough to take the lure 
to the bottom. Usually sinkers 
weighing from one-half to one 
ounce are sufficient to carry the 
lure to the right depth. The 

kers should be of the round 

row type which slide read- 

ver the bottom. 

Consider the advantages of 
hook-up. The sinker car- 
the lure to the bottom but 

e lure, being buoyant, seeks a 
level than the sinker. 
me trolls along slowly, 

ing bottom occasionally, 

e works safely above 

ible snagging points and 

not catch on rocks or logs. 
sinker sometimes snags, 

it does not do so as often 

e hooks of a lure. The 

> may be tied to the fishing 

with a piece of cord. If . 

nags then, it may be broken 





if 
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loose with a slight pull without endan- 
gering the rest of the terminal tackle. 
Another advantage lies in the buoyancy 
of the lure. The fact that it swims some 
distance behind the sinker allows it to 
have a freedom of action not found ina 
lure of the sinking type. This action 
undoubtedly attracts the fish. The sink- 
er combination may be made with any 
floating lure and it makes a welcome 
change from usual trolling methods. It 
is a good thing to try when fishing for 
small-mouth bass in deep water during 
the hot summer months. 


FTEN IN breaking away from or- 

thodox lures the fisherman runs 
across a bait which, while not recom- 
mended for a certain kind of fishing, 
turns out to be the best he has ever used 
for that purpose. Fred Geist of Grand 
View, N. Y., relates such an incident. 
For a number of years he had been try- 
ing to catch wall-eyes in a certain lake 
where they were introduced more than 
fifteen years ago. He knew that the 
fish were doing well in the lake because 
occasionally a bullhead fisherman would 





Three successful anglers discuss the tricks they try while 
fishing for wall-eyes. These do not fight like bass or trout 
but they put up a fair battle and also are delicious to eat. 
Trolling with spinners is one method of catching pike-perch 


catch a large one at night. He said that 
he spent many nights trolling with reg- 
ulation spinner and bait combinations 
without success. Then he decided to try 
different lures. After many failures he 
finally put on a weighted twin spinner, 
with the spinner blades attached to the 
ends of weedless wire arms. This lure, 
baited with night crawlers, turned out 
to be the winning combination. He be- 
lieves the reason for its success was the 
fact that the twin spinner could be 
dragged close to the bottom through the 
thick weeds. With other lures he could 
troll only along the tops of the weeds. 
Since the wall-eyes in this particular 
lake “used” among the weeks, it is easy 
to understand why the regulation com- 
binations did not work. No matter how 
good a lure may be, it is useless unless 
it can be fished where the fish can see it. 

Ordinarily the wall-eye is considered 
a nocturnal feeder but he also feeds in 
daylight. The best time to begin fishing 
for him is at five o’clock in the after- 
noon. After dark wall-eyes often go 
into the shallows on foraging trips for 
minnows and other small fish. In lo- 
cating shallow water for night 
fishing, make sure that it lies 
near the deep water in which 
the wall-eyes stay during the 
day. I have never found the 
fish in any shallow water far 
from deep water. 

If you can catch a wall-eye 
in one place, you may reason- 
ably expect to catch more. The 
fish are of the perch family and, 
like all of this family, they 
travel in schools. A good place 
one day may be worthless the 
next. Don’t think that the fish 
have stopped biting if you run 
into poor fishing. They prob- 
ably have simply changed their 
feeding grounds. If you can 
discover their new location, you 
will find them ready to strike 
just as voraciously as ever. 

Flies of the streamer type, 
feather minnows, and bugs may 
sometimes be used with good 
results when the fish are in 
shallow water. You will know 
they are in the shallows on the 
feed if you see them breaking 
the surface of the water occa- 
sionally as they chase minnows. 
The sound made by a jumping 
wall-eye is easily recognized. 
It sounds like a round stone 
falling into the water. 

Plugs of the minnow type 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Pike-Perch and Methods 


(Continued from page 41) 


and phantom minnows are also good for 
night fishing. My own preference runs 
to greenish lures. These should be re- 
trieved as slowly as possible with occa- 
sional pauses. A plug reeled steadily is 
seldom as effective as one reeled with 
darts and pauses. 


IGHT FISHING in deep water is 

often a problem. In rivers it is 
comparatively simple, because the fishing 
is confined to the limited expanse of an 
eddy. On a lake one is likely to wander 
away from the fishing grounds without 
realizing what has happened. Usually 
it is best to anchor in a likely spot and 
stillfish with live bait or worms. 

If you do not want to use bait, you 
may jig with a spoon. The jigging pro- 
cess is simple, but it is necessary to use 
a spoon which has correct action. The 
spoon should flutter when sinking and 
dart when being pulled up. A short stiff 
rod or stick should be used. The up- 
ward movement of the rod should be 
started from the surface of the water and 
continued upward in jerks until the rod 
is almost perpendicular. Then the rod 
is lowered quickly until the tip touches 
the water again. This gives a darting 
upward movement and a downward flut- 
tering movement to the lure. From time 
to time the procedure should be varied 
by making a series of short, snappy jerks 
with the lure held at different depths. 
The depth of the lure when the rod tip 
is at the surface of the water should be 
approximately a foot from the bottom. 

It is amazing how effective this simple 
method is, provided one is fortunate 
enough to locate a school of wall-eyes. 
Good places to try are deep waters di- 
rectly off rock ledges or deep holes bor- 
dering weedy shallows. If strikes are 
not forthcoming immediately, try another 
location. If the fish are present and will- 
ing to take, you may be sure they will strike 
at once. 

It is essential that the fisherman know 
exactly where to fish. If you are new at 
the game or are not acquainted with the 
water you intend fishing, it will pay you 
to spend considerable time locating pos- 
sible fishing grounds. Use a sounding 
line and find where the ledges, deep holes 
and shallows are. 

The best fishing I have enjoyed has 
been on dark nights. The eyes of the 
wall-eye are not without their purpose 
and it is possible that, like owls, they see 
better on intensely black nights than they 
do in the day time. Moonlight nights 
are more pleasant for the angler but they 
do not produce the good catches that 
dark nights do. 

Dark stormy days often provide ex- 
cellent fishing. An effective lure for fish- 
ing of this type is a pearl wabbler about 
three inches long. It should be trolled 
close to the gravelly bottoms, just fast 
enough to make it wabble satisfactorily. 
Do not put any bait on the hooks of the 
wabbler, for doing so thoroughly spoils its 
action. 

In addition to pearl wabblers there are 
gold, copper and nickel wabblers, all of 
which are very good lures for game fish. 
Be sure always to fish your lure deep 
when trolling or casting for wall-eyes. 
You may troll all day without getting a 
single strike if your lure rides even six 
feet above the bottom. Merely lowering 
the lure several feet may bring numer- 
ous strikes in the same water. As a rule 
pike-perch will not go out of their way 
to strike a lure, and for that reason it 
is necessary to fish directly at their depth. 
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Wall-eyes may be caught during the 
winter. After cold weather sets in, the 
fish usually move into comparatively 
shallow water where they stay until 
spring. For their winter habitat and 
spawning grounds they prefer gravel or 
sand bottoms in water ranging from four 
to six feet deep. Although they do not 
spawn until spring, they occupy the beds 
far in advance. 

Get acquainted with the pike-perch. 
They may not fight as hard as bass or 
trout but they put up a fair battle, and 
in addition they are mighty good eating 
at supper time. 

R. B. 


Anglers Kinks 


Outdoor Life pays at space rates for all 
Kinks published 


PLANE BLADE MOUNTED 
IN HARDWOOD BLOCK 








Make a guillotine and a fish scaler yourself. 
Both will come in handy after a day of fishing 


Guillotine and Fish Scaler Aid the Tired 
Fisherman 


By H. Edward Moore 


[- IS AN unpleasant chore to clean fish 
at the end of a day on the stream. 
Proper equipment though makes this messy 
job easier. Any fisherman can make his 
own equipment during his spare time and 
have it always in readiness. 

Scale fish and fish that must be skinned 
present special problems. A_ sturdy fish 
scaler may be made of a 12-inch strip of 
narrow bandsaw blade (or a piece of spring 
steel with sawteeth filed in it) riveted to a 
wooden handle made of a 6-inch length of 
maple broomhandle, as shown in the illus- 
tration. This fish scaler will remove the 
fine scales of troublesome perch and pike 
as well as the coarse loose scales of other 
fish. It will not clog up with scales as 
many scalers do. 

Every bait fisherman knows the diffi- 
culty of cutting off the heads of bullheads 
and catfish. Their thick heavy spines have 
broken or ruined many a good knife. A 
hand guillotine for decapitating these tough 
customers can be made out of an old plane 
blade or any piece of tempered steel of 
similar shape by mounting the blade in a 


slot sawed in a 5%-inch length of hard. 
wood two by four, as shown in the illys. 
tration. Hardwood makes the instrume,; 
heavier and better for cutting through ¢, 
heavy neck bones of the fish. Rivet or bo}: 
the blade securely in place, and round of 
the butt end of the block, as shown, 1 
protect the hand when using the instry. 
ment. 

In using the guillotine, skin or scale th 
fish first. Then, holding the beheading 
knife upright in one hand, place the cutting 
edge in position across the fish just back o; 
the head. Strike the top of the wood bloc} 
with the other hand, and the head of thy 
fish will come off at one stroke. This work 
splendidly on all fish, and greatly expedit 
the cleaning process. A piece of thick boa: 
to do the cleaning on keeps the mess 
the table and protects the edges of tly 
knife and guillotine. 


New Eyes for Plugs 


HEN AN eye drops from or 

knocked out of a plug you may r 
place it easily even though you have ; 
regular eyes on hand. Buy atube of hous 
hold cement. Cut a round disc of yell 
paper to fit the eye hole in the plug, dia: 
eter about % inch. Cement this in the bot 
tom of the hole. Drive a black carpet 
tack, head not over % inch in diameter 
in the center of the eye hole. 

Now lay the plug on its side with th 
eye straight up. Squeeze cement into t! 
eye hole until it is full. It will stand hea; 
ing up fully % inch above the edge of th 
hole. As it dries it will shrink to about 
the level of the plug. It makes a go 
looking eye, better than the pop-eyes or 
some plugs.—G. F. Schenfield, Ida. 


Rod Carrier 


INOLEUM tubes may be obtained from 
any dealer. One of these tubes, covered 
with canvas sewed on tightly, makes a de- 
pendable rod carrier. Brass binding should 
be riveted around the top and bottom oi 
the tube. A leather handle or strap may 
be riveted on from end to end for ease it 
carrying. The cover may be made of wood 
or linoleum. A 5-inch tube will hold fron 
5 to 6 rods comfortably —N. J. Throck- 
worth, Calif. 


Wax for Plugs 


(Here is a new use for wax. I’ve often 
recommended it for rods but never gave it 
a thought when it came to plugs and lures. 
—Editor.) 


I ALWAYS apply a good grade of auto- 
mobile wax to my plugs. This prevents 
the colors fading and also makes the lures 
last longer because it renders them water- 
proof.—Jack Higbee, Ia. 


A Capacious Leader Box 


AKE EITHER a half-pound or a one- 

pound tobacco can. Open the pressed 
seam and remove the bottom. The cover 
will fit nicely over the bottom and make 4 
box deep enough to hold a large supply ©! 
leaders. I line both top and bottom wit 
felt—Capt. J. M. Worthen, Wash. 
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Dry your line by wrapping it around your 
hat. Then it will be ready for your next trip 


Drying Lines 

S SOON as I return from fishing I 
A strip all the line from my fly reel and 
wrap it loosely around the crown of my 
fishing hat. The line is left attached to the 
reel which is placed on the top of the hat. 
When I wish to go fishing again, hat, reel, 
and line are all together where I can find 
them quickly and easily—Arthur W. Gra- 
hame, N. ¥ 


Anglers Letters 


Editor: I noted with interest your arti- 
cle in the May issue wherein you recom- 
mend a 12- to 18-foot leader for dry fly 
and nymph fishing. 

I have no doubt that if such a leader 
can be properly handled it would deceive 
the fish. But how do you handle such a 
leader in netting a fish or in traveling 
along the stream? What sort of rod do 
you use and how do you attach the leader 
to the line? 

Do you really catch trout with flies on 
bright days with sun shining on the water ? 
Our streams are hard fished, good fly 
hatches are few and far between, and the 
trout do not rise well even to naturals. 
I have never had any success except in the 
shade of trees, on cloudy days, or in the 
morning and evening hours—E. E. T., 
Minn. 


Answer: The long leader is not as hard 
to handle as you might suppose. With a 
little practice you may soon learn to ‘cast 
it as well as a short leader—in fact bet- 
ter, because the fly will always alight softly 
even though your cast is not perfect. Be- 
sides giving greater invisibility to the ter- 
minal end of the tackle the long leader 
allows the fly or nymph to float in a more 
detached manner—a great aid in outwitting 
excessively wary specimens. 

Probably the neatest way to attach the 
leader is to have a loop whipped on the 
end of your tapered line. This makes a 
smooth finish which renders freely through 
the guides. However, if your rod has 
large guides, a small jamb knot connection 
will serve the purpose and render freely 
enough. This is all I ever use and I fish 
lmost entirely with an 8-foot rod. You 
simply reel the leader on the reel as you 
lo with the line when you are using a short 

ider. 

I frequently catch trout in the bright 
un. In fact I thoroughly enjoy fishing 

der such conditions. Of course much 

pends on the stream and the section. I 

Ww many streams where you cannot 

ve a trout except in the morning and 

ening or on cloudy days. I like best a 

ight, cool day with fleecy clouds which 

rtially hide the sun. Streams where the 
vater temperature ranges below 68 in the 
tytime often yield the best fishing during 
middle of bright days when flies are 
ed. This is especially true on streams 
ich have a moderate to fast flow of 
ter.—R. B. 
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Ray's Daybook 
of Angling 


HE TROUT 

fisherman should 
always carry a 
small spinner in his 
kit. Even during 
the fly season the 
trout frequently re- 
fuse the feathers, 
but the glint of a 
spinner mov- 
ing speedily through 
the water seldom 
fails to bring action. 

Spinners of the Colorado type are per- 
haps the most satisfactory but they 
should be altered after they come from 
the tackle shop. The ordinary spinner 
consists of a swivel and a split ring to 
which the blade is attached. To this 
ring is also attached another swivel, a 
split ring, and a hook, so that the hook 
trails behind the spinner in the water. 
If this lower swivel and ring are removed 
and the hook is placed on the same ring 
as the blade, the result will be more 
hooked fish and fewer misses. 

Usually the best colors are brass and 
copper until after dark, when nickel 
seems to do the best work. A blade 
ranging from one half to five eighths of 
an inch is the best size. 

This season I had occasion to be thank- 
ful for my habit of always carrying a 
spinner with me, Fly fishing was abom- 
inable and instead of rising in the even- 
ing, the trout started chasing minnows 
in the shallows. Bucktails and streamer 
flies failed to produce results but the 
little brass spinner brought the fish to 
the creel. 

Although gut softens faster in warm 
water than in cold, NEVER PUT GUT 
IN HOT WATER. A good leader soak 
prevents leaders from rotting and also 
makes the knots easier to tie. Here is 
a simple and excellent formula. To four 
ounces of distilled water add one ounce 
of glycerine and a quarter teaspoonful 
of baking soda. The soda prevents mil- 
dew. 
box or case in this mixture and keep 
the leaders you are using in it at all 
times. Never let the pads dry out. The 
leaders will last much longer when kept 





this way than they will if they are con- | 


tinually wet and dried. Nelson Evarts 
of New York City recently tested some 
leaders he had kept in this mixture for 
four years. They were just as strong 
as they had been when he put them in 
and were also supple and clear. 

Old gut is likely to be unsound, but 


Soak the felt pads of the leader | 








don’t discard it before trying a 24-hour | 


immersion in the above mixture. The 
bath will often restore the suppleness and 


strength of old gut to a surprising ex- | 


tent 


N ANY READERS have asked for a 
formula that will preserve minnows. 

One part formalin to 99 parts 

makes a very good preservative. 


; water 
Put the 


mixture with the minnows in an airtight | 


jar and leave it sealed for a week. If 


the mixture is discolored at the end of | 
that time, clean off the minnows and put | 


back in the jar with a fresh mixture. If 
the bait seems too stiff the second solu- 
tion should be weaker. If the fish are 
not stiff enough, make a stronger mix- 
ture. The process should be continued 
as long as discoloration continues. Us- 
(Continued on page 52) 





PFLUEGER 


Pronounced ‘‘Flew-ger’’ 


SUPREME 


Incomparable! 


Among all anglers—first choice in 
lightness, smooth silky action, line 
capacity and dependability. 


Pflueger 
SUMMIT 


Jeweled 
Level Wind 
Anti-Back-Lash 


$10.00 





Pflueger 


AKRON 


Jeweled 
Level Wind 
Anti-Back-Lash 


No. 1893—60 yd. 
$5.00 

No. 1894—80 yd. 
$6.00 








Reel prices subject to excise tax. 


OUTSTANDING LEADERS 


The world’s leading sportsmen select Pflueger Fish- 
ing Tackle no matter where they go fishing. Pflueger 
makes Reels and Lures for catching fresh water 
and salt water game fish of all species. Bait casting 
reels from $1.60 to $25.00. Fly 
reels from $2.00 to $8.00. Salt 
Water Reels from $2.25 to$100. 


Fishing Guide and Pocket 
Catalog FREE 


Tells what you want to know 
about fish and fishing—also gives 
you a complete catalog of the 
latest leaders in Pflueger Tackle. 
Mail the coupon. 
as ee ho ae eee ew 
RA E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. OL9, Akron, O. 
=== Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog No. 154. 
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Looking for sheep 





North of the Peace 


(Continued from page 37) 


even more surprised than that moose! 

After twenty minutes of picking our way 
on horseback through the brush, we 
reached the spot where we thought the 
moose would be. By this time the rain 
was coming down in sheets. We stopped 
to listen, but there was not a sound. Sud- 
denly Pete spied a cloud of steam, rising 
from a hole in the brush. I dismounted 
and fought my way up through the tangle 
of vegetation toward the cloud of steam. 
Pete shouted a warning as the antlers rose 
out of the brush, not twenty feet ahead of 
me. I fired instantly into his neck, and he 
sank down. 

We all had a few exciting moments. I 
feared that my long shot might have 
stunned this fellow, and had this been the 
case he would have been right on the 
horses in a couple of jumps, and we would 
have been caught in a tight spot, as it was 
almost impossible to move in this cover. 

I realize that when I say that my first 
shot struck this moose squarely between 
the eyes, I am running a grave risk of be- 
ing elected to the “Tall Story Club,” but 
it did, and the bullet shattered the bone 
structure at the base of his brain. How 
he ever regained his feet afterwards is a 
mystery to me. He was tightly wedged in 
a ditch and we had great difficulty in tak- 
ing off the head and cape. 

My moose, that looked so big from a 
distance, has a thirty-seven inch spread. A 
miserably small head for such a lucky shot. 


- September 21st: 


Pete must redeem the honor of the fam- 
ily by getting a good moose head, so to- 
day we went again into the same locality 
as yesterday. At noon we reached a spot 
above the heavy timber where we planned 
to watch the brush-covered slope below us. 
We had just tied the horses in a little 
hollow and climbed a knoll to eat our lunch 
when Fred spotted a fine big bull, walk- 
ing along the edge of timber, about 300 
yards below us and to our right. The 
high brush between us and the moose pre- 
vented Pete from any position but offhand. 
Her first shot struck his left foreleg—a 
flesh wound. He stopped directly behind 
a thicket. As he stepped into the open her 
second shot struck his shoulder, knocking 
him to his knees. He got to his feet and 
turned into the timber, when Pete’s third 
shot struck him in the neck and he crashed 
down just inside the woods. 
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HIS moose had a splendid head of forty- 

nine inches, not unusually large, by any 
means, but very symmetrical with wide 
shovels and a bell twenty-two inches long. 
Pete sharpened our knives as they lost their 
edge while Fred and I took off the head 
and cape. We loaded the head on Fred’s 
horse and with Fred walking, reached camp 
at 6:30. 
September 22nd: 

The days are crowding in on us now, 
and we are making the most of our remain- 
ing time. Today we waded the creek on 
foot and climbed the mountain where we 
saw the goats last. The rocks were very 
slippery and our calked shoes saved us 
from many a tumble. Snow and rain fell 
constantly and the wet snow bush drenched 
us to the skin. We climbed ledge after 
ledge with simply a finger and toe-hold! 
By mid-afternoon, as we worked our way 
along a narrow shelf and came around a 
large boulder, Fred spotted a nice billy, 
lying at the edge of a cliff above us. This 
goat saw us and jumped back out of sight. 
We scrambled to the top of the boulder 
and got a prone position with our feet 


hanging out over Kieley Creek, 5,000 feet ° 


below. Soon the goat appeared far above 
us, and I fired twice, missing both times 
by not allowing for the long uphill shot. 
Another goat walked out behind the first 
one, and Pete missed him. My third and 
fourth shots were both hits and my goat 
bounced out into space and disappeared. 
Pete missed another 350-yard shot, shoot- 
ing up the almost perpendicular face of 
rock. She tried once more as the goat 
moved up through the rocks, and made a 
hit. Although we hunted for her goat for 
over two hours, we never found him. His 
track in the snow showed no blood, but I 
am certain that he was hit. 


WO thousand feet down the mountain 

we found my goat, his horns intact but 
his face and body battered to pulp. We 
left Fred to take off the head and Pete and 
I started down the mountain. When half- 
way down we saw a black bear running 
along the gravel bars of the creek. Through 
the mist and snow he looked like a big 
bear so we fell and slid down through the 
brush, in order to get a shot before he 
passed the base of the mountain. We were 
nearly to the bottom of the slope when 
the bear turned and ran into the meadow 


and stopped directly below us. I sat down 
and fired, hitting him in the shoulder. He 
fell and struggled to rise, when I fired 
again, making another hit which finished 
him. I was surprised and ashamed to find 
that I had killed a small black bear. [py 
the failing light he certainly looked like a 
large bear. I regretted that I had shot him. 

On the way back to camp we forded 
the creek many times in ice water to our 
knees, but that water felt warm in com- 
parison to the snow-laden bush. 
September 24th: 

Yesterday we moved back to base camp 
in the snow and rain. Today we looked 
for sheep. The snow was so deep on Cari- 
bou Range that it was difficult for the 
horses to wade through it. We led them 
for hours of exhausting travel. About 
3:30 in the afternoon, as we rounded a hich 
hill, we came on a band of caribou. In 
this band was one beautiful bull. The bi 
bull presented an impressive sight as h 
stalked around his herd in the deep snovw, 
Pete got into position for the shot while 
I took movies of the proceedings. Fred 
had his hands full holding the horses. At 
the first shot the bull staggered but kept 
his feet. The second shot pitched him 
head first down the hillside with snow 
clouds flying around him as he fell. 

The rest of the band ran toward us, 
threatening to stampede the horses. I got 
some excellent pictures of two cows within 
sixty yards of us before they got our wind 
and literally flew away up the slope. 


y 
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HIS was indeed a fitting setting in 
which to secure the last head of big 
game on our trip to this wild country. To 
the north of us stretched range upon range 
of snow covered peaks. These ranges go 
on and on, to the edge of the barrens, to 
the country of the “little sticks.” The 
day was cloudless and the bright sun shone 
upon this expanse of ruggedness in all its 
glory, brought out in sharp relief the lights 
and shadows there. 
October 7th: 
T 4:30 this afternoon Jack, Pete and | 
rode to the edge of a high plateau and 
looked down again upon the mighty Peace. 
Autumn has come and we have ridden for 
the past ten days beneath the gold and 
yeliow foliage of the north country. We 
wound down the steep hill into Hudson's 
Hope and dismounted before the little ho- 
tel. Down the hill behind us came the pack 
train, each horse breaking into a trot as 
he reached the level. Fred came first on 
his white mare “Chicken,” while Bill came 
last on “Marie.” The antlers lashed to 
the top packs shone in the sunlight, and 
“Shorty” was rattling the cook stove. This 
splendid outfit had brought us safely over 
nearly 600 miles of mountain trails, through 
swift rivers, deep snow and muskeg with- 
out fafttering. It was with sincere regret 
that we watched them trot into the corral. 

Somewhere among those snow-clad peaks 
two beautiful rams are roaming. We never 
saw them but we like to think of them in 
a high green alpine meadow with their 
backs to the storms, gazing out over their 
vast domain. 

We miss Fred’s mirthful giggle and even 
now, Jack’s call of “Roll out !—daylight in 
the swamp” seems like yesterday. We hear 
again Bill’s whistle as the pack train 
bunches at the bank af a river. An eagle 
soars majestically above us only to be lost 
high in the blue. The low rumble of an 
avalanche and the roar of a mountain 
stream comes to us as the smoke of the 
campfire floats into the trees. The horse 
bells are tinkling in the distance, while 
the northern lights sweep overhead. Some 
day we must return to that enchanted lan 1, 
to that far-off country north of the Peace. 
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Cowardly Beasts 
that Fight 


(Continued from page 25) 


ut the trigger snapped and I realized the 
sun was empty. In the excitement of the 
chase, I had not reloaded. 

There was but one hope for Eli. I 
crabbed the lion’s foreleg with my right 
hand, and with my left jerked the dog 
‘rom the great claws. At that the lion 
hurled himself at me. I tried to get out of 
his way, but his claws, tearing through 
my clothing, knocked me headlong. For 
a few seconds I was able to ward off his 
slashes with my hands, but I should have 
fared badly had not Loverin dashed a big 
rock squarely in the infuriated creature’s 
face. I scrambled out of the way while 
the rancher again grabbed Eli, who, blood 
streaming from his torn side, was desper- 
ately determined to attack the lion. 

Meanwhile the cat had backed off a few 
feet, and in an attitude of defense, stood 
snarling under a bush. I hastily dropped 
a cartridge into the revolver and killed him 
it a range of about three feet. The slower, 
but patient and persistent hounds came in 
a moment later, just in time to miss the 
whole show. 

The American mountain lion is a su- 
perbly proportioned animal, unsurpassed. for 
beauty, power, and grace. Because of his 
solitary habits, silence, and stealth, it is 
difficult for any one but a professional 
hunter to become familiar with his private 
life. Many mountaineers spend a life-time 
in lion country without ever catching a 
glimpse of a lion. In all my own experi- 
ence, I have seen only one lion walking 
around in the woods. By careful observa- 
tion of tracks and other signs, however, I 
have been able to learn many things about 
their habits. 











A lion generally hunts at night, and fol- | 


lows a definite beat, usually in the form of 
a loop which is from twenty-five to thirty 
miles in length. Cautiously he stalks his 
quarry and when he is within forty or fifty 
feet of his victim, he charges at amazing 
speed, covering the distance in three or 
four swift leaps, and striking down the 
deer or calf by the sheer momentum of 
his onslaught. 

Although he is one of the most cowardly 
of American meat-eating animals, the 
cougar has a great reputation as a killer 
among the other beasts of the mountains 
ind forests. All other animals give him a 
wide berth when they know he is around. 
Even the bear, no mean fighter himself, 
stays out of the mountain lion’s way. Some- 
times, it is true, the bear sits in at second 
table to one of the cougar’s feasts. If the 
cat has killed a deer or calf and wandered 
away without devouring the whole carcass, 
the bear may come along and help himself 
to dinner, a habit which has given him an 
undeserved reputation as a_ stock-killer. 
But all the time he’s eating, the bear keeps 
ears cocked and eyes alert for the return of 
the lion, and at the first suspicion abandons 
his meal and takes to his heels. 

In my frequent trips through the moun- 
tains as state lion killer, I often catch lion 
kittens alive, at ages varying from a few 
days to six and eight months. The very 
young ones are yellowish-brown in color, 

tted evenly with black, and their tails 

: ringed like raccoons. When they are 

ut six months old, the cubs change their 
childish clothes for the costumes of adult 
lions—tawny or grayish coat, black tip on 
the tail, and a little black on the face. 

Six-month-old lions are mean and war- 
like, about as easy to pick up and handle 
as an animated cactus would be. But if 
they are captured when they are less than 
a month old, they are playful as kittens. 
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All these whiskey ads claim so 
much—it’s hard to know what 
to buy. 





The genuine bears this seal 








It’s my experience that you 
can’t beat Crab Orchard. It’s 
a straight Kentucky bourbon. 
Mighty reasonable, too. 








George was certainly right! I 
had no idea you could get a 
genuine bourbon for so little 
money. 


A PRODUCT OF 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


Crab Orchard 


STRAIGHT KENTUCKY WHISKEY 


Produced by the same 
distillers: 


OLD GRAND DAD 
OLD TAYLOR 
OLD M:BRAYER 
OLD CROW 
SUNNY BROOK 


MOUNT VERNON 

MARYLAND RYE 

OLD OVERHOLT 
PENNSYLVANIA RYE 





One man told another—and 
Crab Orchard became Amer- 
ica’s fastest-selling straight 
whiskey overnight. It’s a 
straight bourbon; distilled 
the time-honored Kentucky 
way and bottled from the bar- 
rel—neither “me aged 
nor colored. Tremendous 
sales make its low price pos- 
sible—accept no substitutes! 


HILL and HILL 





HERMITAGE 


Straight as a string 
ac 
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VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 

the eight Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 
have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 




































































































instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, S 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
each subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all eight g 
of them are well illustrated. 
**Your book is very convenience— it's quality 
ge and a - ay ney -_ that’s 
ve. t is ticu ; + y t i iis mos 
noe B fi . ee Eight Volumes intasestinn little book” 
it deals er —— the 
varieties 0 =n common “It just hits the «pot 
to these parts.”’"—D. H. Fishi F . ious hase eine 
w., Ohio. . By Sheridan TT deus = — hiek naa 
mn Ge ee ~ = pean by ge ~ = ba gine = 
practical book for the . : : thought of.”"—I. R. R 
mone save ‘ead. Fi Cc . - ° 
This - a books will he By Sheridan i. Jones Kans. 
pegs thas on an = Comers Man- “It is just what T have 
expert.” —J. Z., Ill. By Horace Kephar een looking for. Any : — 
vee Wing Shooting, | S0e of the kinks is worth Revised Edition 
‘ e rice oO 1 oo 
fe ; with ‘eouhi oo By Chas. Askins and penal illustratio ns out Mar. a 1934 
another one.”—C. M., Big Game Hunt- are sure good.’ J. R., 
& Minn. ing. Minn. 
¥ By Townsend Whelen ; 
N “I think just this much Shooting Facts. “It is the best book of , 
1 of ‘Fishing Facts'—I By Chas. Askins its _— i? I man e we \ 
ntend to get eve iss’ ear nd it w teach ss 
| "he “—_ ‘Bize at 7 ~~ Ane the experienced as well 
doesn't enter into con- as the beginner.’’—F. 1 
sideration outside its E M., IL 
>. 
Packed Full of Information 
NDERLYING the unprecedented success 
of the Recreation Library are two main 
‘auses—the selection of the authors and the ! 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facts of each subject. Sheridan a 
R. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart’s works are still the 
t — * } ste - : 6s 
acknowledged authority on camping and ‘The 


het Rneine Goods Dealer Camper's Manual” is one of his best. We 
apSrae haetaepenngnt iam have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
If unobtainable from him } . 7 f Ctr l A ki | C l v4 1 
S ») O é S ASKINS an¢ Ol. ownse 
ri} 1arle g wnsent Revised 


wan eo Sepa Slee Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. Feb. 1934 






OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 9 
I have checked the offers below which I'm accepting. 
At 25c per book I enclose $............ for the fol- 


lowing books ’ Sesienlenenaisaeiiansaaiiadeelibaniia ; 


I am ordering at least two books and enclose: 
50c additional for the next four big twenty-five: 
cent issues of Outdoor Life (U.S. subscriptions only.) 





[] New []) Renewal 
Name ee Se 
Ss cectigueaibittintasiniintnncniininnnininins _— 
Cc SEB). o ccocensenaunsnenqensemmannnuannnnnsuecanenscssatnnen State ancecosmsen 
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Quail Shooting 
in an Indiana Jungle 


(Continued f 


toward the heart of the jungle about forty 
ipart. “We should jump some of 
the first covey soon,” I called. 

jerked back as the ground burst into 

at my feet. With a startling whir, 
uail sprang up so close I wondered it 
| not strike the muzzle of my gun. AIl- 
st straight up to the top of the grubs; 

it wheeled in a sharp curve to the 
[| swung hard after him and was almost 

his tail when—smack! My barrels 
struck against a stout black oak. 

I was worried. This was not an aus- 
jicious start. If my shooting was to be 
like that, my hunt would result in a good 
ragging, nothing more. 

A low call from Jack. 
So is Bird. This. way!” 

We edged toward him. The dogs were 
showing contrast in form. - Old Nigger, 
a lion ready to leap, was a 

orce and power. Bird stood 
peste forefoot lifted, tail up and 
slightly to the side. 
Nigger. Hold it!”.. Ray cau- 
stepped slowly forward to 
flush the quail. A brown rocket left the 

und (with beating wings. Straight up 
nd then swerving, it passed before us in 
a circling flight. Wise tactics that made 
the hard cross-shot necessary. It seemed 
ese red brush quail knew all about the 
ballistic difficulties of cross-firing at a 
swiit-flying target. 

It was a right-hand bird—I was on the 
eft of the line and had to pass it up. Ray 
nd Jack fired, again almost simultaneously. 
The bird dropped and our dogs eagerly 
ushed forward to retrieve. 

“Hundred per cent work!” I derided. 
“You both hit him. I suppose if five hun- 
lred quail jumped up you'd each pick the 
same one.” 

“I think,” said Ray irrelevantly, “if you 
put a bayonet on your gun, you could cut 
through the grubs and swing it.” 

I made no answer. It was well for an 
instant later things began happening fast. 
That first covey had separated and broken 
up in singles and pairs and these birds 
began to flash up from the brush fifteen 

| twenty yards ahead. Our dogs hadn't 
a chance to work. 

Ray had stepped out in a small opening 
when a quail came up from my side. He 
whirled and brought it down skilfully as it 
irned in the same curving flight. 

“I had no help on that one!” he grinned. 
But I was too busy to comment. Two 
birds left the leaves a split second apart, 
red up into the skyline, separated and 
eled off in opposite directions. One 

ut of range but I followed the other 

my barrels toward the trunk of a 

black oak. I knew the chances for 

were thin. I would probably crash 
id into the tree but I kept on swing- 
nd fired. 

it strong push on the barrels did 

is the quail flashed in view from be- 

the trunk, he slammed squarely into 

No. 9's. He crumpled and I heard his 

hit with a thud. Just four feet more 
he would have escaped. 

k’s automatic exploded twice. I saw 
ywer the barrel and walk ahead to 
the dogs find our birds. We moved 
ly, alert for other scattered quail that 

t spring up without warning. 

e walked a hundred yards without put- 
up a bird. “That’s all of the first 
h,” Jack asserted. “We must turn 
for the others.” 

he black oak brush grew taller and less 


“Nigger’s set. 


rouching 
statue ¢ yf 
gracefully 
head turned 
“Steady, 
tioned as we 
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dense. Finally we walked into a grove 
of straight saplings twenty feet tall. Quail 
would be a little easier to take in here. 


In a few moments we tramped smack into 
the midst of the second covey. Old Nigger 
pointed the first, but it flushed before we 
could reach the dog. He had the cut-out 
well muffled for we scarcely heard his rise 
as he swept through the dwarf trees out 
of sight. 

I have never thrilled to faster or more 
difficult shooting than that which followed. 
I fired twelve shells and my companions 
each used as many or more. Quail sprang 
up all about us as we walked. The sur- 
vivors of the first covey had dropped 
down with the second and in all we put up 
eighteen birds in half as many minutes. 

Wings whirred at our left, at our right 
or out ahead. Occasionally a bird wheeled 
over the 
shot off at a cross angle, giving just as 
dificult a shot but more time to make it. 
At times all of us fired shamelessly at a 
solitary bird and often without effect. 

When things quieted down we counted 
up. I had downed only one bird here that 
I could positively identify. Jack had two 
and Ray one. In addition there was a pair 
that two of us had shot at. 

The last few quail had rocketed up with 
new tactics. They turned and flew back 
over our heads to drop down in the brush 
behind. This meant we had passed the cen- 
ter of the jungle and these birds were 
determined not to be pushed out too close 
to its edge. 

It was about time for us to turn about. 
Dusk soon would blanket the close of this 
short autumn day and it would be too dark 
to shoot in cover. As we tramped back, 
we hoped we could contact again the scat- 
tered remnants of the two coveys. 

I wanted one more fair chance. My 
score was not hopeless for this kind of 
hunting, but it was low compared with my 
companions’, They had good memories 
and probably would spring statistical remi- 
niscences at most inappropriate times. 

A small marsh turned me to the left. 
“Now,” I muttered, “If I could just raise 
a bunch in here—” 

My eye caught Old Nigger. He was 
circling ahead, muzzle almost touching the 
ground, and I knew the signs. He had 
found quail scent. He stopped suddenly, 
but before he could crouch into his point— 

Whirr! Bang! 

A brown-feathered rocket burst up from 
the heavy grass. I swung on it and as 
pulled I heard more beating wings. Two 
others pelted skyward. I saw the first 
bird wilt in unruffled calm. Continuing 
my swing, I picked up the rear one of 
the pair. The sun was square in my eyes 
and the bird was speeding right into thick 
heavy brush ahead but I knew he was going 
to be mine! 

Ray claims he thought I had been struck 
by a snake when he heard me yell. Jack 
says he feared I had shot myself in the 
foot with that second barrel. As it was, 
I didn’t feel a bit bashful about telling 
them what happened. 

“I got two—a double!” I whooped as | 
held them high over my head. 

“And,” I added, “I’m ready to go home 
I had more of a kick dropping these two 
than I would get killing a dozen out in 
the open.” 

Which was perfectly true, for the real 
thrill in hunting comes with difficult shoot- 
ing. I would much rather push out of the 
red brush jungle with four or five quail in 
my hands than leave a meadow with twenty. 


tops of the saplings and turning, | 





Would You Like To Take 
A Trophy Like This? 











This Fellow Had Hair On His Chest! 


SPORTSMEN 
DISCOVER 


Absorbing New 
Magazine 


\ HETHER you’re an old hand at 

shooting even big game like this 
eight footer, or have newly succumbed 
to the lure of out-of-doors you’ll make 
the discovery of your life in Modern 
Mechanix and Inventions Magazine. 
For now this favorite of hand-crafts- 
men has yielded to the demands of 
thousands of readers and established 
an outstanding sports department. It’s 
a regular magazine by itself. And the 
editor of the “Sportsmen’s Campfire” 
section is none other than Robert Page 
Lincoln, nationally-known hunting and 
fishing authority. 


Get a copy of Modern Mechanix and 


Inventions today. Get acquainted 
with the new Sportsmen’s Campfire 
and with its other vitally interesting 


features, articles and departments. 
After you’ve read your first copy you’ll 
want to subscribe for it regularly. 


AT ALL NEWS-STANDS..1 5¢ 
or MAIL SUBSCRIPTION ..$1.50 to 


MECHANIX 


AND INVENTIONS 
529S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The forester tent, where you can watch the shadows 
flicker on the canvas and feel the warmth of the fire 


HE FIRST time I camped in an 

open-front forester tent, I nearly got 

burned out. Roy, my Ozark hunt- 

ing companion, got mad at the fleas 
in his blanket and tossed them and it on 
the camp fire. This was foolish, for he 
could have made a cedar smudge and 
smoked them out in the morning. My 
own blanket was just as bad as his, al- 
most hopping, but since fleas never bite 
me, only tickle, 1 endured them in grim 
silence. 

We had camped too close to an aban- 
doned cabin. We carried the tent because 
we knew most of the empty mountain huts 
were infested with fleas, but the smooth, 
even yard before this one lured us up close 
and we forgot our caution. We pitched 
the small forester tent about twenty feet 
from the shack, just a good jump for an 
energetic flea. They promptly trooped in 
on us by the hundreds. 

Secause he had burned his blanket, Roy 
had to sit in the doorway of the open tent 
all night and pile wood on the fire. The 
night was bitterly cold. Gusts of dead 
leaves pattered down on the canvas every 
few minutes and the persimmons were 
frostbitten into balls of sugary syrup. When 
the woodpile shrank in size, Roy brought 
the blaze closer to the tent to conserve 
fuel. I woke in the early morning and 
saw him dozing under a smoldering edge 
of fabric. The dry wood poles supporting 
the front had just broken out in small 
patches of flame. 

These open-front “fireplace” tents have 
a strong appeal for campers and arouse an 
enthusiasm that is dampened by only two 
evils. One of these is mosquitoes and the 
other is that tired feeling that comes over 
you after you have chopped enough wood 
to keep the camp warm through a cold 
night. 

I have always wanted to sit at the thresh- 
old of my forester tent late at night and 
watch the flickering shadows on its canvas 
sides and the flames that stab the smoth- 
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ering dark with their dagger points of 
light and heat. But I’m generally too 
sleepy. After I have dragged up the wood 
and finished supper, I catch myself dozing 
off. The beautiful flames of my fire must 
keep their lonely vigil through the night 
unwatched and unappreciated, until they 
die and the cold chill arouses me. 

That’s romance. Viewed from the prac- 
tical side, an open-front tent is quite appro- 
priate under certain conditions. It is ideal 
for fall and early winter camping where 
you have access to plenty of firewood, pref- 
erably of the “easy” sort. It is also good 
for summer camping if there are no mos- 
quitoes or if you are able to ward off the 
pests by draping a square of bobbinet over 
your head before you sleep. Under these 
conditions an open-front tent is very de- 
sirable. It provides plenty of floor space 
and head room and yet weighs very little. 


Oo OF THE oldest and most popular 
of the fireplace models is the forester 
tent. It is simple in design and requires 
three poles. The proper spacing of these 
is not always simple, but the trick 


" The 
~ FIREPLACE 


“= TENT 


This tent weighs 4%4 pounds and will ac- 
commodate two men and their outfits com- 
fortably. 

Three fairly long poles and eight stakes 
are required for these tents. Two of th 
poles form an apex in front and hold out 
the sides and support the peak. The third 
pole runs along the sloping ridge at right 
angles to these shears. This pole may | 
thrust under the fabric or it can be pitche: 
above and the ridge tied to it with tapes 
I prefer a tape-fitted ridge. You do not 
always find smooth straight poles and i 
you use crooked knotty sticks, the tent 
looks like a many-humped camel. 

One nice thing about the forester’s tent 
is that the sides and roof slopes are steep 
The tent sheds rain and snow fairly wel! 
You can build the fire fairly close to the 
wide open front as there is no awning or 
curtain over it. But don’t get the blaz 
too close as my comrade Roy did that night 
we nearly lost our tent. If you use a 
small “Injun” fire, you can draw the blaz 
close to the tent where it will throw 
just as much heat as a larger fire further 
away. The smaller fire also saves wood 
I have yet to find a camper who enjoys the 
fuel job as a regular diet. 

Some campers go to the trouble of fitting 
forester tents with a sod cloth or a floor 


can be mastered with practice. This 

tent is wide at the front and tapers 27 Y Wh TN 

at the rear, the back being an equi- la oT Ah \ 
(Sn 


canvas cave set up against a back- 
ground of green timber. Winds 
don’t affect it so long as they strike 
at the rear corners. 
The forester model is built in 
two sizes. The smaller tent is 7% 
’ 


lateral triangle. It looks like a i f 


feet wide in front and 7% feet 
deep. The front height is 6% feet 
and the rear height 2 feet. This 
tent, made of light but serviceable 
material, weighs only 3 pounds. 
It sleeps two men. I don’t know 
where you can procure more shel- 
ter for such small weight per man. 

The larger size measures 9 feet 
wide and 9 feet deep. The front 
is 8% feet high and the rear 3 feet. 
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The camp-fire tent, an improved version of the old 
Baker. It has dropped hood front and set back ridge 
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screen front. I don’t think this is 
ractical. If you need a_ well-closed-in 
it, get one designed as such originally. 

e cruiser model, for example, has these 
‘rotecting features as regular equipment. 

he forester tent is designed to give plenty 

room with the least possible weight. It 
for use when and where there are no 
squitoes. I like it just as the factory 
ikes it, without any additions to increase 
ts weight and bulk. 

\nother open-front tent is caHed the 

smp-fire” model. It is an improved ver- 
sion of that old timer, the Baker tent. 
[his has a dropped hood front and a set 
hack ridge that reduces the door area 
without cutting down the headroom inside. 
This tent is not as deep as the forester 
model, but since it is just as wide at the 
rear as at the front, it provides an equal 
amount of room. 

The 6% x 6% foot size weighs only 9%4 
nounds. This is in extra light fabric. Made 
in heavier material, the 7 1/6 x 7 1/6 foot 
size weighs 1834 pounds. 

Tents are best made by using a certain 
number of material widths. This elimi- 
nates waste and avoids splitting breadths 
or piecing. Different weight cloth comes 
from the mills in varying widths, which 
accounts for the odd floor or ground size 
of certain tents and explains why one type 
varies slightly in size when constructed of 
different fabrics. 

The camp-fire tent may be suspended 
from a rope ridge or you can use three 
poles, two upright and one horizontal. The 
roof is very steep, running down from the 
7 or 7% foot peak to a 2 or 2% foot rear 
wall. 


HE BAKER tent is one of the oldest 

types of open-front shelters. It has 
been in use as long as I can remember. 
As it is made without the drop front fea- 
ture, it weighs less than the camp-fire type 
in the same sizes. The 6% x 6% foot 
Baker weighs only 7 pounds, which is 
mighty light. When these tents are used, 
the awning over the door should be guyed 
securely. Otherwise it will be noisy on 
a windy night and keep you awake. If 
the curtain threatens to flap, I lay it back 
over the tent roof and get along without 
its protection. 

It you wish a very light open-front shel- 
ter, economical in price, there is a lean-to 
tent that works well on short trips or as 
a boy’s camp home. It measures 6 x 6% 
feet, is 5 feet high, and weighs 4% pounds. 
There is no door curtain but a hood comes 
down from the ridge a short distance to 
hold the reflected heat inside. The rear 
wall is made triangular to give more room. 


The simplest open-front tent is 
a tarp shelter held by five poles 


The simplest open-front tent is a 10 x 13 
t tarp erected with five poles. Such 
i tarp however weighs more than the more 
mfortable forester tents and unless the 


tarp is needed around camp as a packing 


th or for other reasons, it should be 
ur second choice. 
Much of the open-front tent’s comfort 
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depends on how it is pitched. It should | 
set on smooth ground and be well pro- | 


tected at the rear and sides with timber 
or natural windbreak. Get the back headed 
into the direction from which the custom- 
ary winds prevail. If the site is well tim- 
bered, there must be an open space in the 
trees over the fire so it will draw well 
and not smoke you out of the tent. 

The site should be high and well drained 


as there is no waterproof floor in the shel- | 


ter to keep out rain and dampness. In 
wet seasons, ditch well around the open- 
front tent. And if you use browse beds, 


build them up deep around the inside edge | 


of the tent to help keep out the wind and 
draughts.—M. H. D. 


The Lost Camp 


UCH has been written telling the 

lost hunter how to get back to his 

camp and, more important, how to 

get there in good condition. But we sel- 
dom read any advice about what the lost 
man’s comrades should do to help him. 
Perhaps the situation should be regarded 
from the viewpoint of the Indian who, ac- 
cording to woodcraft fable, insisted that 
the camp and not himself was misplaced. 
That is a good stand to take when some- 
body turns up missing. Your camp is lost 
from the unfortunate. Help him find it. 
The first thing to do is divide the party 


-and scatter through the woods in search 


of the lost man. The trouble is, though, 
that a man is seldom given up for lost 
until after night falls. Then the woods 
are too dark to make a successful search. 
Even in daylight some other member of 
the party might come to grief. Unless 
everybody is a pretty good woodsman or 
else is familiar with the country, one or 
two more faces may be missed from the 
evening round-up after a day of searching. 

The man who is lost is always earnestly 
advised to keep his head and not rush 
wildly through the timber when it dawns 
upon him that he has missed his way. This 
is sensible advice, good for him and also 
good for his demoralized companions who 
are safe in camp. They also should keep 
cool and do everything they can to help 
him out, but they should not take any risks 
that would impair the efficiency of their 
rescue efforts. 

As a boy, I once was at a camp that lost 
one of its members. I recall there was 
almost a panic among the city hunters as 
Clyde failed to turn up when the cook 
banged his big wooden stirring spoon 
against the tin bake pan. By nine o’clock 
we had all given him up. 

Some of the more headstrong campers 


wanted to start out immediately to look | 


for him. Another fellow ran for his gun 
and began to stuff the magazine with shells 
to fire signal shots in the night. But old 
Sam, the guide, headed them off. 

“Look out thar,” he said with a sweep 
of his arm. “Them woods are black as 
pitch. By the time you fellers get three 
hundred yards from the fire, you'll be just 
as lost as Clyde.” 

He turned to the man who was going to 
fire signal shots with his rifle. 
you want to start a man coming in to- 
night? He can’t find his way in the dark 
any better than you could find him. Yore 
shots would start him bumpin’ against 
rocks and trees in the dark. He’d run 


around in a circle and wear himself out. | 


Go mad before morning, probably. Set 
that gun back inside. Clyde’s probably 
holed up against some big log. He’s got 
matches and his gun. The night ain’t cold 
enough to hurt him any. He won't suffer 
tonight. We'll find him easy in the morn- 
ing. 


Although some of the fellows thought 


“Why do | 








9” high. Light as a 
feather. Cushiony 
underfoot. |Comfort- 
able as a bedroom slip- 
per. Handsewed from 
selected Paris Veals. 
Non-slip soles. Every 
hunter should have a 
pair. Low priced. 
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If you’d ever put in a good day’s hunt 
with a pair of Russell’s on your feet, you 
would know the meaning of true moc- 
casin comfort. 


Especially these Bird Shooters! For 
upland hunting, fishing and general out- 
door wear there is no equal. Nine inches 
high . . . handsewed from soft, pliable 
Paris Veals . . . they do the same for a 
hunter’s feet that track shoes do for an 
athlete. More miles! Easier miles! 
More game! More all around satisfaction! 
If you want a heavier, high-top boot that 
is thoroughly waterproof, we recommend 
the famous, double-vamp Ike Walton 
. . . or its mate, the Neverleak Imperial. 
Note waterproof construction below. 


Write for ‘‘movie- 
gram”’ showing 
how Russell hand- 
sewed moccasins 
are made. 






















WRITE FOR 
THIS CATALOG 


showing full line 
of Russell Moc- 
casins in colors, 
including Boots, 
Pacs, Camp Shoes, 
Slippers, Riding 
Boots and Golf 
Shoes for Men and 
Women. If your 
dealer doesn’t 
stock Russell's, we 
ean supply you 
direct. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 


928 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 























The Ike Walton 


This shows watertight 
construction of Ike Wal- 
ton. All seams are lap- 
ped and sealed so water 
cannot seep through. 
Neverleak Imperial ix 
same construction except 
has regular hard sole. 
Moccasin flexibility 
“‘molds”’ leather to shape 
of foot for comfort. 
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old Sam was a bit heartless with his ad- 
vice, they had to admit there was wis- 
dom in his words. I doubt if Sam himself 
could have found his way very far through 
those black woods. It was blue spruce 
country, cut up into shallow valleys and 
low ridges, a regular hogback timber tract 
with one square mile looking exactly like 
any of the other individual fifty square 
miles. 

So we all tried to sleep, but I guess old 
Sam was the only one who made a good 
job of it. Early in the morning he started 
his rescue machinery. First we built a 
big fire a hundred yards up on top of one 
of the ridges, the highest one for half a 
mile. Then we gathered piles of damp 
trash and green boughs while Sam chopped 
a soggy pine into short lengths. The punky 
wood and trash sent up a thick column of 
smoke. There was no wind and the dense 
vapor rising straight up like a pillar be- 
tween the trees made a signal that could 
be seen for several miles. 

Old Sam watched it with satisfaction. 
“If Clyde has any woods sense at all, he'll 
know we will start a fire. And he'll climb 
a tree or get on top of a hill to look fer 
it.” 

He turned to the man who had been 
so anxious to fire signal shots the night 
before. “Now get yore gun. Take out 
yore watch and shoot a shell every fifteen 
minutes. That’s four to the hour. One 
box will last you all morning and by then 
Clyde will be in here hollerin’ for grub. 
Time yore shots to the second. After he 
hears two or three of them, he'll tumble 
to them being regular signals. If he can’t 
see thet smoke, he can follow the sound 
of the rifle. By bein’ real careful he can 
hit the direction pretty close.” 

Then old Sam gave the rest of us our 
orders. “I think Clyde’s over to the east 
somewhars,” he said. “Thet’s the way he 
headed yesterday. Course he might have 
circled around to the south or north. So 
I’m goin’ to send you out in three direc- 
tions. Suppose the camp here is the hub 
of a big wheel. You cut trails out to the 
east and north and south like the spokes 
would be. An’ so no more of you get lost 
like Clyde, every son-of-a-gun of you blaze 
yore trails as you go.” 

Sam picked up his axe and stepped over 
to a tree. “Like this. Make one blaze 
on the side of the tree nearest to camp. 
Then step around and make two slashes 
on the far side. Do it on a big tree every 
hundred yards or so. Keep this up fer 
about six miles and then follow yore trail 
straight back. Clyde is no farther from 
camp than thet. And if he cuts a trail 
you've made, he can follow it in. I reckon 
he knows thet two blazes leads him in, 
and one slash takes him away from camp.” 

He added a final caution. “Don't get 
off a straight line. Sight three trees ahead 
so you won't cut no circle. Holler good 
and loud every few minutes. And don't 
try to make a new trail comin’ back. I 
don’t want more than one lost man on my 
hands today.” 

Strangely enough, it happened that all 
three of Sam’s rescue stunts were success- 
ful. Clyde had bunked under a deadfall 
of spruce less than three miles from camp. 
When the morning broke, he climbed a 
tree to see if he could discover any familiar 
landmark. The first thing he saw was 
our big signal smoke. 

He started off toward it and soon he 
heard the signal shots. Their regularity 
indicated they also were signals. And fi- 
nally when he was halfway back, he crossed 
one of the blazed trails the searchers had 
made. That gave him pretty plain signs 
to follow and Clyde came back in a hurry, 
with nothing worse than stiff muscles and 
a grizzly bear appetite to show for his 
experience—M. H. D. 
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Trail Kinks 


Outdoor Life pays reguiar space rates for all 
published Kinks 


How to Weigh Big Game with Small 
Fish Scales 

F YOU want to find how heavy your 

bear or deer is and you haven't a pair 
of McGuire game scales but have a small 
spring balance registering from twenty to 
fifty pounds, set up a long pole in a tree 
crotch as shown in the sketch. <A heavy, 
stout piece of timber twenty feet will handle 
the heaviest animals. 

Tie a rope twelve inches from the crotch 
on the short end and hang a bag of stones 
to it until the pole balances. Put the stones 
or rocks in a stout duffel bag or a tarp or 
pack cloth. 

















You don't need big scales to weigh your game 


Then tie the game animal on the short 
end of pole, which should be from eighteen 
inches to two feet long. Fasten the spring 
balance to the other end of the stick and 
secure its lower hook to a stake or sapling 
stub. Read what the scales say. Then 
measure the distances AB and BC. If AB 
is five times greater than BC, multiply the 
reading of the scale by five to get the 
weight of the game. If AB is four times 
longer than BC, multiply by four, and so 
on.—C. H. Lawrence, Wash. 

(This recalls the time I helped two hunt- 
ers weigh a black bear. One insisted the 
animal weighed 150 pounds, but the man 
who had killed it estimated that it was 
nearer 400. So we set up a pole and bal- 
anced it in a crotch, with each end of equal 
length. We hung the bear on one end 
and a lot of stones on the other, until they 
balanced. Then we weighed the rocks, a 
few at a time, with a small fish scales and 
added the weights to find out how heavy 
the bear was. It weighed exactly 184 
pounds. This may or may not explain why 
some record-weight animals are killed and 
some monstrously heavy fish are landed— 
when yardstick and scales are unobtainable ! 
—M. H. D.) 


An Easily Made Crow Decoy 


HE materials for half a dozen of these 
decoys will cost less than fifty cents, 
almost nothing if you use cardboard. I 
make mine from heavy card stock, but fir 





Decoys like this mean more crows 


plyboard is inexpensive and more durable 

Draw the crow’s “shadder” as natura! 
and lifelike as you can. Trace this on card. 
board or plyboard with carbon paper ang 
cut around the outline with knife or scis. 
sors. Finish the edges with sandpaper. |; 
you use plyboard, a small jig saw should 
be used. With it you can cut out hal 
dozen decoys at one operation. 

Paint the decoys black and sew a black 
shoe button on for an eye. Outline the ey 
with @ faint line of grayish-white ink. | 
you have artistic ability some shading wit 
purple and blue ink will bring out the 1 
ural crow colors more accurately. 

Fasten an ordinary spring clothespin or 
the back of the decoy with a rivet, thread, 
nails, or glue. Make one piece of the 
fast, leaving the other free to move. This 
pin, shapped on a twig or weed, 
hold the decoy erect. All you need now 
is a crow call and you are ready to mal 
war on the feathered gangsters.—Cha 
C. McCluer, Mo. 


A Blanket Sleeping Bag 

AKE a blanket of average size, sa) 

66 x 84 inches. Fold it double, whic! 
will make the size 33 x 84 inches. Cut 
down the fold from points A to B as 
shown in Fig. 1. Sew the two edges of th 
blanket together from points C to D and 
from D to E. 

From an old blanket cut two strips eac! 
24 x 42 inches. If you are of heavy buil 
or very broad-shouldered, make each 
these strips 36 x 42 inches. Sew them t 
your blanket bag at points 1, 2, 3 and 4 
of Fig. 2. The result is shown in Fig. 4 

Seam up all the raw edges so they stand 
hard wear. Reinforce the bag at points 5 
and 6 of Fig. 4, and your sleeping bag is 
ready for use. 
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This sleeping bag keeps you warm and cory 


Anybody can make one of these sleeping 
bags. It protects you effectively from cold 
and draughts. You can turn and shift 
in the bag as much as you want without 
displacing the covering below your waist 
or exposing yourself. 

The extension flaps or strips at points 
1, 2, 3 and 4 are particularly appreciated 
by larger people. They give more surface 
for shoulders and extended elbows. N 
matter which side you lie on, the top flaps 
always settle down around your shoulders 
and can be tucked in to make you snug and 
warm. 

There are no hooks or snaps to unfas- 
ten. In cold weather, use a pair of these 
bags and slip one inside the other. You 
can sew a lower ground cloth of waterproof 
material on the bottom to protect your bed 
from moisture. I have found that one 
good-weight blanket arranged in such a 
bag gives far more protection and comfort 
than if you use it merely as a blanket and 
try to roll up in it each night—W. C. 
Staargaard, Ill. 


Handy Bait Can 


PIECE of inner tube slit in the center 

and then stretched across a tin can at 
tied, makes a good bait carrier for grass- 
hoppers, frogs, bugs, etc. By making two 
cuts along the side of the can, it may be 
fastened to the belt—Mike Viviano, II. 
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Fighting a Wild Cataract 


(Continued from page 31) 


Beside me floated the smashed canoe, 
a pulpy, water-soaked mass of canvas and 
kindling. It looked as though an elephant 
had stepped on it. The first mate was no- 
where in sight. The packs were gone. 
ery, wasn't even a paddle floating in 

tat calm bay. Behind me towered a 
pam. -foot avalanche of falling water. 
Nobody could come over that and live, I 
th i forgetting the fact that I had just 

one it myself. 

“struggled toward the boulder-strewn 
beach. I was frightened and sick and tired. 
| hauled myself out and began shouting 
the first mate’s name at the top of my 
lung 

ke answering hail came from the other 
side of the pool. I became more fright- 
ened. Maybe she was injured and drown- 
ing. Maybe that was her last call. I had 
no time to unlace those confounded high 
boots, no strength left to swim the pool 
with them on, so I scrambled to the top of 
the fall with the mad notion that I would 
jump across it. The stream at the lip was 
ten feet wide. I couldn’t get a running 
start over the rocky beach. I didn’t have 
the strength to make the jump from a 
stand. And the first mate’s voice was still 
ringing in my ears. 

I became more frightened. 

I stumbled down the canyon until I found 
a smooth ledge of rock between two bays 
where the water was pouring over like 
molasses, knee deep. It was ghastly but I 
stepped in. 

Almost immediately the water swept 
above my shoe-packs. I could get no trac- 
tion on the polished rock, and as I inched 
my way across, the rising water and in- 
creasing current lifted the weight from my 
feet and I began to skid. Every time I 
raised one foot for a step, the other one 
slipped toward the brink of that smooth 
rock ledge. 

Halfway across I could go no further. 
If my body got down into the water I 
would be swept downstream. I took the 
only chance left. I bent over and shoved 
my arms down into the water. My out- 
stretched fingers slipped directly into a 
frost crack in the rock ledge on which I 
was standing—and that frost crack ran 
clear across the stream! 

[ went across, bent double, with my 
hands gripping that blessed crack in the 
rock and the current foaming and bubbling 
around my chin. I could hardly keep my 
face above the surface but you couldn't 
have pried me loose with a crowbar. 

Near the far side the stream got so deep 
that I could no longer hold the crack and 
eep my nose out of water. I had only a 
dozen more feet to go but the current was 
deep and running like a mill race. I shut 
my teeth hard. It was neck or nothing! I 
let go, plunged into the stream, swam fran- 
tically for a few strokes, and made it. 

Gasping and exhausted, I hauled myself 
ut on the rocks, picked myself up, and 

tarted at a staggering run over the boul- 
lers toward the spot where I had heard 
the first mate’s cry. And then I got a 
thrill! She appeared suddenly from behind 
i huge boulder. She had bruised her knee 
nd was limping a little, but otherwise she 

as all right. 

_ We ranged up and down the shore line 
ut found no trace of our packs. We 
idn’t even see a paddle. The smashed 
reck of the canoe, moving slowly down- 
tream over falls and rapids, was the only 

remaining evidence of our adventure. 

[ grew more scared. It was four o’clock 
1 the afternoon. Our water-soaked cloth- 
ng chilled us to the bone. We had no 
lankets, no food, no fishing tackle, no 
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matches. 
were on foot in a land where all travel is 
by water. And we were at least fifty miles | 
from civilization. 

It was a case of walk or starve or freeze. 

The first mate was a brick. She saw 
how scared I was and said, “Oh, come on, 
let’s take it as an adventure.” 

Can you beat it? 

Then we got a good break. The first 
mate fished a five-year-old waterproof 
match safe out of her trouser pocket. She 
said she had wanted to feel like a profes- 
sional camper and had transfered that 
match box from the pack-sack to her pocket 
that morning for fun. For fun, mind you. 

We scrambled to the top of the falls and 
built a roaring signal fire of dry branches 
around the base of a lone pine, standing 
well away from the forest. We hoped the 
park fire wardens in their tower thirty 
miles away would see the smoke column. 

Then I got my final scare of the day. 


The berry season was over. We 


Above the roaring of the flames, I heard | 


the first mate call, “Here comes our res- 
cue party!” Sure that her mind had be- 
come deranged, I started toward her. But 
when I moved away from the blazing tree 
I heard the put-put-put of an outboard 
motor and around the wooded point came 
a canoe with two park rangers. 

No men have ever looked better to me 
than those rangers. 

They represented safety and civilization 
and comfort and all the things we were 
afraid we had lost forever. The quiet put- | 
put-put of their motor was the most reas- 
suring sound I have ever heard. 

We rushed to the edge of the rocks and 
waved and called enthusiastically as the 
rangers approached. 

They put out our fire and listened to 
our story. We got into their canoe and 


the next day we were at park headquarters | 


on French Lake, our narrow escape from 
death behind us. 

We had gone over White’s Falls—and 
lived. The torrent had swept away all our | 
equipment and smashed our canoe, but it 
hadn’t injured us seriously. The first 
mate’s knee was bruised, but we weren't 
cut. No bones were broken, and no water 
had got into our lungs. 

We had been cast away in the wilder- 
ness without food or shelter or dry cloth- 
ing, and had suffered no real hardship. 
We found matches, and rescuers appeared 
almost the moment we lighted our signal | 
fire. | 

I guess we got off easy. But I'll be a 
long time shaking off the memory of those | 
few awful moments when my wife and I | 
went over White’s Falls. 





No more lost keys! 





A Key Life Preserver 


HEN boating, I string my neitticaie | 

keys and others on a string which is | 
threaded through cork stoppers of a quan- | 
tity and size sufficient to float them. Then, 
when I accidentally lose them overboard, as | 
I have on several occasions, it is a great 
relief to see them bob back to the surface 
instead of sinking. —J. R. Hightower, Miss. 
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HUNTING 
COAT 


= new Red Bond Coat 
as got everything! 
“Bone-dry”"rub bberized pro- 
tection across shoulders 
chest and back iscombined 
with self-ventilating fea- 
tures. Much lighter than po Nt 
wesespeostod coats—field shooters 
will like this. Three large game pock- 
ets (blood-proof ne 

vest needed. Shell loops provided 
above usual hel pockets. Rain or 
shine, you ll smile 3 ouniors in this 
roomy *‘bone-dry” Head Hunt- 
ing Coat. It’s made — that famous 
Red Head water-proofed duck. $6.50. 


FREE qs, ' is only ong f pene new Red 
wy yt on request. 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
931 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


‘See This Mattress 


Exhibited at Century of Progress 
Fair, Chicago. Booth lower floor. 
Gen. Exhibits Bldg., north entrance. 





The famous “tufted” air mattress. Low pres- 
sure, easy to inflate. Nothing like it for comfort. 


| Made of live rubber, khaki covered. Lasts for 


years. We also manufacture AIRMAT—lowest 


| priced tubular style air mattress on the market. Send today 


for folder showing air beds, cushions, swimming floats, etc. 
K & W RUBBER CORP., Outdoor Dept 
ees Delaware, Ohio 











w ‘proot Made 
Hunting and Riding Breeches 
(for Men & Women) 
Made to your measurements, from the 
finest Wool—Moleskin—Cotton Duck 
—and Corduroy. Selected for their 
hard wearing qualities and guaran- 
teed waterproof. Approved by Major 
Chas. Askins. Prices with lace or 
button bottoms, $6.50 up C.O.D. 
Folder with comple da sent on request) 

ING BREECH CO. 
139 Gus Street, N.Y.C. 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


mngeciee a you have been 














looking for. 
other than Mr. Harding, whose 
name is a byword in the » rting 
4d. It is « monthly publication 
of from 64 to 100 5 ~~ chucked full 
of interesting artic! 
with octual photos 4 “Hy INTING, 
FISHING, FUR FARMING, TRAP- 
PING, - Each issue has many 
departments—The Gun Rack; Dogs; 
Fish and Tackle; Roots and’ Herbs: 
Fur Raising; The Fur Markets; Trap 
line; Question Box, and American 
appers’ Ass'n. News. 


Price $2.00 year; 25 cents copy 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED 
OFFER 


6 MONTHS ONLY 50c 


Chi thlosd. Attach name and address 
cash, check or 


Cover— Actual photos repro- 
duced in natural colors. 


FUR-FISH-GAME 


172 E. Long Street news Columbus, Ohio 
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Live Decoy Anchor for Duck Hunters 
HIS anchor allows the duck hunter to 
set out and take up his live decoy ducks 

without using a boat or wading boots. The 
anchor weight A is fastened to one end 
of anchor cord C. About five feet from 
A tie a one-inch ring B. The distance 
depends upon the depth of the water and 
3 should be about three feet under water 
when anchor is thrown in. Thread cord D 
through this ring and allow enough slack 
to permit anchor being thrown the de- 
sired distance from bank of lake or stream. 
The cords F are tied to the decoys. E 
is a wooden stop which prevents the cords 
F being drawn through the ring B. Secure 
cord D to a stake or tree and it is easy to 
pull on cord D and draw your decoys out 
into the water. To take them up, pull both 
cords D and C.—Garner Byars, Miss. 
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“Sleep soundly in this hammock 


Camp Blanket for Hammock 

A COMFORTABLE hammock can be 
<% made with a camp blanket and a rope. 
String two lengths of the rope between 
two trees. Place the blanket under the 
ropes and fold it over twice, once on each 
side, so that you have three layers as shown 
in the illustration. The weight of your 
body will hold in place the ends of the 
blanket, which are tucked around the ropes. 
If you prefer, blanket or large safety pins 
may be used. This gives you a high, dry 
bed away from snakes and other pests, and 
requires no extra pack weight—Carl H. 
Jacobs, Utah. 
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Boots pull off in mud? Try this 





Outside Boot Harness 
UCK hunter’s boots pull right off in 
sticky mud despite the regular in- 
side harness. The only way I can keep 
on my boots is by using a half-inch web 


st 
Iv 





strap two and a half feet long. I tie this 
in a “figure-eight” around the ankle and un- 
derneath the hollow of the foot. So held, 
the boot simply cannot pull off.—E. R. 
Davies, Calif. 


Ray's Daybook of 
Angling 


(Continued from page 43) 


ually two baths are enough and the min- 
nows may be left in the last mixture un- 
til needed. 

I have also used the following mixture 
with good success: One quarter ounce 
formalin, three ounces glycerine, twenty 
ounces water. After the minnows have 
been in this solution about a month, take 
them out and put them in a strong solu- 
tion of brine. This removes the forma- 
lin flavor, which according to some 
anglers, is repugnant to fish. If you 
want colored minnows add a little green 
or red ink to the mixture. This gives a 
startling appearance to the bait. 


F A STRONG wind is blowing in your 

face and you are having trouble cast- 
ing your fly properly, try shortening the 
length of your leader. If the wind is 
blowing at your back, you will find it 
advantageous to lengthen your leader. 


ANY READERS seem to be having 
1 trouble with fly lines. They ask to 
know how to redress them after they 
have become sticky. Let me say em- 
phatically that while such lines cannot 
be restored to their original condition, 
they may be_ considerably improved. 
First uncoil the line in a newspaper and 
dust it liberally with talcum powder. 
Leave the line in the powder bath for 
36 hours and then rub it thoroughly with 
the powder before using. An occasional 
treatment of this sort will make the line 
usable even though it will not have its 
soft original finish. 


ANY CONTEND that a fish loses 

considerable weight a few hours 
after it has been caught. Investigation 
shows that the loss of weight is very 
small—about one percent in 24 hours and 
one and a half percent in 48 hours. If 
the weather is very hot and the fish be- 
comes parched, the loss of weight is a 
little more. 


F YOU WANT your leader to sink and 

find that it is floating because it has 
grease on it, give it a thorough rubbing 
with soft mud. 


HE NYMPHS which have received so 

much attention during the past few 
years may not always be good for trout, 
but they are excellent flies for sunfish 
and blue gills. 


Rainbows of the 
Tongariro 


(Continued from page 11) 


except hold the rod. He fooled around jn 
that hole for what seemed an age, then 
suddenly shot off down stream into the 
current, swift, heavy, and. irresistible. He 
smashed the water but as he did not leap 
I had no eyesight verification of his size. 
He felt, though, like a swordfish. Seeing 
that he meant to go over that long rough 
rapid below, I held the line with my leit 
hand. I stopped him, ‘too, for a moment: 
but he got going again and went clear to 
the end of the pool where the water curled 
and broke over a rock. He ran around 
this and the line fouled. 

Then suddenly he leaped. He was a 
whale of a trout. If he looked huge at that 
distance what would he have looked close 
at hand, lying on the green moss. I yelled 
my exasperation, at which he leaped again, 
broadside on—a great, red trout, as long 
as a yardstick and deep as a board. Then 
began the queerest and most baffling action 
I ever saw a trout engaged in. He could 
not dislodge that double hook nor break 
that salmon leader. As he appeared about 
nine feet back of the obstruction, I con- 
cluded that the top end of the leader had 
caught. It must have been so, for surely 
he could have broken the tapered line. 

And there I had to stand, holding my 
rod and watch that marvelous fish thresh 
and splash, and leap and plunge, and skit- 
ter over the water, and dive to come up 
high, curved and red in the air. He jumped 
four feet up. But he could not free him- 
self and gradually his struggles became 
weaker until at last he floated side up, a 
spent and beaten fish. 

What with fury and disappointment and 
excitement, I was almost as spent as my 
fish. I began to work at the line and for 
half an hour I tugged and pulled to no 
avail. The line was stuck. Then I tried 
to break it, but failed in that, too. Lastly 
I laid the rod down, and taking the line | 
waded along the bank as far as possible and 
seesawed till I wore the leader through 
What then was my misery as I watched 
that powerful rainbow trout, his broad red 
side up, float down into the rapids! 

Despite this bad luck, I caught six rain- 
bows during my stay at that camp. That 
was enough for me. Romer had taken 
sixty-three, the two largest weighing 
twelve pounds each. 

We tried the pools again before we broke 
camp, but gusts of blustering rain and in 
creased activity by the spooners had spoiled 
the fishing. Romer’s Pool, the Fan Pool, 
the Dreadnaught Pool, even Zane Grey's 
favorite spot along the stream failed to 
yield a bite. We ranged up and down th: 
river for two miles without success. Wher 
we got back to camp at sunset, the wind 
changed and blew hard, cold as icy needles 
against the skin. 

Shortly after daylight on my final morn- 
ing in camp, I had my last fling at the 
Tongariro. On my third cast, I raised a 
fine rainbow, hooked him, only to see hin 
jump free. This was exasperating but 
just because it seemed the thing to do, | 
kept on. There was a cold pinkish sunris¢ 
Just as I had decided to quit, I had a heavy 
strike, and there I was, at the last minute, 
fast to a strong, swift fish. He rushed for 
the brink of the fall, and leaped in a curve, 
a fine fresh-run rainbow, white and pink 
I yelled at him: “You don’t go over!” And 
I held on grimly. He leaped up stream an: 
soon got out of dangerous water where he« 
jumped and ran all over. It chanced, how 
ever, that I was to catch this eight-pound 
rainbow, a final flourish that gave me a 
keen sense of accomplishment. 
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Stocking for Fall 
Shooting 


(Continued from page 7) 


termined by personal observation, or .by 
asking state game officials, local game 
breeders, or other game bird authorities 
familiar with the country to be stocked. 

Few people would let a pet canary out of 
his cage without putting the cat out of the 
room, yet how many times have game birds 
been liberated upon property where preda- 
tory species are so abundant as to nullify 
or materially impair the results of the 
effort. Foremost in the ranks of the farm 
game bandits, appropriately termed “ver- 
min” by game breeders and gamekeepers, 
we find Tabby. herself. We cannot have 
good game bird shooting on land. infested 
with cats. A good cat, from a game stand- 
point, is one that has lost all interest in the 
affairs of this world. Wherever possible, 
owners of pet cats should be persuaded to 
lock them up at night and to attach a small 
bell to the neck of each cat to warn its in- 
tended victims. This would save many 
game birds in the course of a year. 

While other predatory species, unless 
over-abundant in any locality, need not be 
pursued so relentlessly, the house cat, the 
stray dog, the crow, the weasel, the rat, 
the sharp-shinned and Cooper’s hawks and 
the great horned owl should all be kept at 
the lowest possible minimum. This does 
not mean that the larger- hawks, the smaller 
owls, the fox, the skunk, the racoon, the 
‘possum, and the many other birds and 
mammals not averse to enjoying a meal 
of game birds or game bird eggs when 
they find it available should all be protected 
at all times, but that we should not attempt 
to exterminate them. For instance, the 
red-tailed, red-shouldered and a number of 
the other large hawks, several of the 
smaller owls, and even the fox himself are 
likely to make themselves very useful in 
certain localities by keeping down rodents. 
An occasional bird is a small price to pay 
for their services in a section where rodents 
and other small mammals would otherwise 
prove a decided menace to the game bird 
population. But where we find that any 
species is a “bad actor” locally, it would 
be folly to permit any theory of his place 
in “nature’s balance” to stay our hand 
against him. 

The preceding paragraph refers to the 
vermin problem on shooting lands. On the 
game farm, it is something else again. 
Where there is a concentration of game 
birds, making it easy for vermin to make 
heavy inroads, species that are generally 
considered more beneficial than otherwise 
become decided liabilities and must be com- 
batted aggressively. 

This vermin-control question has many 
sides and is just as important as it is com- 
plex. A helpful booklet on the subject— 
“More Game Birds by Controlling Their 
Natural Enemies”—may be secured for the 
asking from the More Game Birds Foun- 
dation, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The manner in which game birds are lib- 
erated also has an important bearing on the 
success of any restocking venture. Nowa- 
days the sight of cans of trout fry dumped 
headlong into a roaring torrent, regardless 
of the comparative temperatures of the wa- 
ter in the cans and in the stream, is rarely 
witnessed, as sportsmen have learned that 
fish so stocked are a total loss. And yet 
we have all seen pictures of frightened 
game birds, arriving at the point of libera- 
tion after long hours or even days in crowd- 
ed crates, being tossed headlong into the 
air, one by one, before an admiring crowd 
of sportsmen. This makes an excellent 
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show, and a good time is usually had by all 
except the birds, the sportsmen going home 
in a glow of self-satisfaction born of their 
share in the festivities, with the feeling 
that now, at last, shooting is going to be 
fine. When this good shooting fails to ma- 
terialize, these sportsmen are likely to feel 
that restocking is a delusion and a snare, 
little realizing that their own actions have 
made success difficult if not impossible. 

When birds are shipped from the game 
farms, they must. first be caught up, a 
nerve-wracking experience for them. They 
are then placed in crates, the crates are 
piled on a truck, and the truck either 
takes them to their destination or to the 
express office, where they are handled sev- 
eral times before being unloaded at the 
point of release. By this time they are in 
a highly nervous state. If they are thrown 
into the air as previously described, they 
are likely to keep going in terror until they 
are utterly exhausted and fall easy prey to 
the first enemy that happens along. If they 
survive, they are likely to end up on land 
far removed from the property they are 
intended to restock. 

Liberation of game birds should be at- 
tended with the slightest possible commo- 
tion. The crates should be set down close 
to and facing briars, brush, or other gocd 
cover on land suitable for the species re- 
leased. Both pheasants and Bobwhite quail 


do well in country containing some culti- | 


vation, some fallow land, some brush and 
some woodland. California quail do best 


on the drier lands of the Southwest, but 
Ruffed grouse | 


where water is available. 
prefer thick woodland interspersed with oc- 
casional slashings. Sharp-tailed grouse 
and prairie chickens prefer natural prairie 
lands adjacent to, but not supplanted by, 
agriculture. Wild turkeys prefer wild 
wooded swamps or mountain areas contain- 
ing lofty trees in which they like to roost. 

Grains should be scattered in the vicinity 
before the crates are set down. After the 
crates have been placed with openings fac- 
ing the brush, the door of each crate should 
be opened or a slat withdrawn. The birds 
should not be chased out of the crate, but 
should be left free to leave at their pleas- 
ure. As quail travel in covies, not less than 
eight of these birds should be liberated in 
one spot.—C. S. B. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question—I have a farm of 1000 acres in 
central New Jersey. There used to be 
good quail shooting on this property, but 
the birds gradually disappeared. There al- 
ways have been a few rabbits. Six years 
ago I posted against shooting. Since that 
time the number of rabbits increased some- 
what, but I saw no more game birds until 
two years ago, when a wealthy man pur- 
chased some adjoining property and liber- 
ated pheasants and quail for his own sport. 
Now I see quite a few of these birds on my 
land. In view of my neighbor’s success, I 
believe that I can make this property into 
a sportsman’s paradise by restocking and 
developing it for game. If I liberate my 
own birds, will I be permitted to collect a 
fee from sportsmen willing to pay to shoot? 
If so, must their shooting be confined to 
the regular open season for wild birds ?— 
J. 5s ee aS 

Answer: There is nothing to prevent 
you from charging a fee for shooting on 
your property. The New Jersey law per- 
mits those who stock their own property, 
or their guests, to shoot both pheasant and 
quail above the limitations covering the 
shooting of wild birds. A copy of these 
regulations may be secured by writing the 
soard of Fish and Game Commissioners at 
Trenton. 














is your best bottle 


@ Good old Absorbine Jr. is a great 
pal, when you’re miles from no- 
where and something happens on 
a fishing trip. 

Whether it’s a fish-hook in your 
finger, a bug bite on your elbow or 
an ankle painfully strained—the re- 
lieving, antiseptic benefits of this 
soothing preparation come to your 
rescue in a jiffy. 

Look at the many uses for Absorb- 
ine Jr. listed below—it’s the one- 
bottle medicine-chest famous for 
forty years. Next time you pack up 
for any kind of outing, remember 
to toss in a bottle. Absorbine Jr. is 
sold at all drug stores, $1.25. W. F. 
Young, Inc., 377 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


the one-bottle medicine-chest 
for treating: 


Sore, stiff muscles Insect bites 
Strains, sprains Poison Ivy 
Bruises “Athlete’s Foot” 
Cute Tired feet 
Sunburn Toothaches 


Simple burns, scalds Simple headaches 
Directions with every bottle 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “‘Athlete’s Foot” 
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Debunking the Hoop Snake Myth 


By W. A. BEVAN 


C= of the most persistent snake stories 
in the United States deals with the 
so-called hoop or horn snake. The yarn, 
which is heard periodically in various parts 
of the country, always takes virtually the 
same form. The story teller declares: 

“I'll never forget the time I was at- 
tacked by a hoop snake. It had its tail 
in its mouth and it rolled over the ground 
just like a hoop. If I hadn’t managed 
to get out of its way, it would have rolled 
right into me and stung me to death with 
its long horny tail.” 

Sometimes the tale is varied by the asser- 
tion that the snake’s horn penetrated a tree, 
causing the leaves to wither and the tree to 
die within a few moments. 

Those who tell this story speak with calm 
conviction, absolutely sure that they are 
telling the truth. 

“It may be hard to believe,” they say, 
“but it’s an absolute fact. The snake rolled 
toward me at terrific speed. If it hadn't 
been that the tree was near-by, I wouldn't 
be here today. I jumped behind the trunk. 
The snake ran into the tree and jabbed its 
sting into the bark. 

“Then it put its tail into its mouth and 
rolled away. When it had gone, I looked 
up into the tree. The leaves turned brown 
before my eyes, just as though it were 
autumn, In less than half an hour that 
tree was stone dead.” 

Those who have “seen” a hoop snake in 
action in this way recall the episode more 
and more vividly as the years pass. Old- 
sters who saw the rolling snakes in their 
youth make the most convincing narrators. 
The longer they live, the more details they 
remember. 

Sometimes the horn is described as being 





Photos by H. K. Gloyd 
Red-bellied snake, farancia abacura, variously 
called the mud, horn, hoop, and stinging snake. 
Rich blue-black with brilliant red blotches 
on sides. Abdomen red with black blotches 


green and pointed, about three inches long. 
Sometimes it is like a dog’s toenail, only 
less curved. Sometimes, instead of carry- 
ing the sharp poisonous tail in its mouth 
as it whirls over the ground, the viper is 
said to thrust it into a convenient cup or 
socket on top of its head. 

Despite such eloquent testimony, students 
of snake lore are agreed that these hoop 
and horn legends are utterly ’ ridiculous. 
There is no authenticated record of any 
snake ever rolling with its tail in its mouth, 
or ever stinging a tree or anything else to 
death with its horn, or ever carrying poison 
of any kind in its tail. 

There are two snakes in the United 
States which are known variously as rain- 
bow, mud, hoop, horn, and stinging snakes. 
Both are brilliantly colored and both are 
commonly found today from East Texas to 
North Carolina and Florida. 

The technical names of the two snakes 
are Abastor erythrogrammus and Farancia 
abacura. Although the two snakes are 
structurally similar, they are placed in sep- 
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arate genera because there are two plates 
(internasals) between the nasal plates and 
directly behind the plate at the tip of the 
nose in Abastor and only one internasal in 
Farancia. 

The horny tip at the end of the tail of 
each of these snakes does not differ ma- 
terially from the appendages of bull snakes, 
racers, copperheads, and many others. Ex- 
perts have learned that there is no poison 
in the tail of any snake. When Farancia 
is first handled it wraps its tail around your 
wrist, writhing and twisting in an effort 
to inflict some injury with its tail. This 
is the only basis for the mistaken belief 
that the snake has a sting. 

The mode of progression of the hoop 
snake resembles that of other snakes, just 
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a Pum ' 
Five snakes with horny tails. Note that the 
so-called horn snake has no more horn than 
the others. |.—Horn or stinging snake of the 


Southwest. 2.—Bull snake. 3.—Corn snake, 
a chicken snake. 4.—Racer. 5.—Copperhead 








as the walk of one cow resembles that of 
another. No snake of any variety rolls 
like a hoop. Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars 
in his book “Snakes of the World” says, 
“Both species are inclined to lie in a half- 
coiled position in grassy hollows or ditches 
near shallow water. The big loop of body 
may nearly approximate a circle in form 
and the mouth and tail may incidentally be 
close together. I have sometimes mistaken 
these snakes for a bicycle tire thrown into 
a watery ditch. Here appears to be the 
origin for the hoop snake story. The sup- 
position seems to have become established 
that, if a snake rests in this position, it 
can take its tail in its mouth, elevate the 
body to a vertical position, and rapidly roll 
like a hoop.” 

Hundreds of hoop snakes are seen every 
year and many are caught but snake hunt- 





Rainbow snake, abastor erythrogrammus, of- 
ten called the mud or hoop snake. Rich dark 
blue with red stripes down the back and 
yellow stripe each side. Horn not overlarge 


ers do not report them as bowling like 
hoops. It must be that most of the sensa- 
tional happenings took place in the dim past. 
An old man tells what he saw when he 
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A Dry Gets Wet 


(Continued from page 23) 


a soil pocket in its top, lay against tl 
bank. The Silver Doctor made its pr 
fessional call on the water just off that 
log and found the patient sitting up and 
the very best of health. Again an explo- 
sion in the water. Again a large trout 
came into the air, perhaps not as large a 
the other but certainly something to writ 
the folks about. Smack! Down he came 
on that fly and took it away from me. 

“Thunder! Ain’t that too bad!” M 
farmer friend kicked a rock with the to 
of his honest boot. “Two big trout in th 
same pool, within five minutes of eac! 
other, and both of ’em gettin’ away wit 
your fly!’ 

In the meadow I met Lou. 

“What luck, you dry-fly-fisherman?” he 
demanded. 

“Six. Five of them fishing wet. And 
you?” 

“Ten nice ones, 
learn.” 

That night the rumbling of thunder and 
incessant flashing of lightning kept m 
awake. An occasional patter of raindrops 
on the farmhouse roof gave me a sinking 
feeling. The water in the river already 
was high, and any material rise during 
the night would certainly muddy the stream 
and ruin the fishing. But fortunately the 
storm passed and the morning dawned 
clear and with summerlike warmth. | 
started at the deep pool again, hoping the 
big trout of the evening before would for- 
get their misplaced confidence and rise 
once more. Again I put on the biggest 
flies I could find, a Cahill about the size 
of a humming bird, and above it another 
Silver Doctor—a fly I would have ridi- 
culed for Jersey streams before last night. 
My leader, which I had tied myself, was 
nine feet long, and here also I violated one 
of my ancient beliefs. In dry-fly-fishing 
I've been using leaders tapered to 3x, and 
lost four out of five of the large fish I’ve 
raised. I had tapered this leader to 2x, 
with the mental reservation that if it broke 
under the aerial gymnastics of these lusty 
leapers, I’d switch to Ix. 

The grass was wet with the brief shower 
of the night before. The raindrops glis- 
tened on every leaf and blade of grass and 
cascaded down my neck as I forced my 
way through the alders. I started at the 
fast water at the head of the pool, and 
fished down through it without a strike. 
Hugging the far bank where I could wade 
without shipping water, I made each cast 
land near the bank, and then slowly 
twitched the flies out into the deepest 
middle part of the pool. Not until I was 
halfway down was there any action. 

The big Cahill was sunk four or five 
inches, while the Silver Doctor dangled 
and did a Rhumba on the surface. Splash! 
A nice fish hurled himself from beneath 
the overhanging grass like a pickerel after 
a frog. When he took the fly there was 
no dainty little nibble such as you feel 
when you are nymph-fishing. This trout, 
like those of the previous afternoon, just 
swarmed all over the Silver Doctor. When 
he felt the hook he splashed around so 
wildly on the surface that I was afraid he 
would frighten every other fish in the pool. 
I was using one of Lou’s long-handled 
landing nets. When I finally brought the 
fish to net, I found that the hoop had be- 
come unscrewed. It turned every time I 
got the fish in proper position. So I had 
to drag the fish to me and gill him with 
my fingers. He was a brook trout, thir- 
teen inches long, but so fat he weighed a 
pound. He had the biggest mouth I ever 
saw on a brook trout, and the lower jaw 
was slightly hooked, like that of a salmon. 


Perhaps now you'll 
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| took another fish, also from under the 
hank, about ten feet farther down, and 
about the same size, this time on the Cahill. 
Then, through the murky water, I saw a 
large submerged rock at the bottom of the 
middle of the pool. 

“There must be a trout under that rock,” 
| thought, and so there was. As the Ca- 
hill swung over it, I saw a gleam of yellow 
beneath it and struck. I got him, also— 
a foot long and, like the others, fat as 
butter. 

Farther downstream was a stranded log. 
I could see that big Cahill under the water, 
and I let it come as close to the log as 
| dared. The trout hooked himself, and 
when I netted him I found him the smallest 
| had caught yet—eleven and one-fourth 
inches. 

At the foot of the pool there was a jam 
of driftwood that acted as a dam. When 
| waded to it later I found that instead of 
being a shallow pool as I had thought, the 
water had hollowed out a pocket so deep 
that it came almost to the top of my wad- 
ers. 

Standing about thirty feet upstream I 
dropped the cast a foot above it, and 
twitched the flies across the front of the 
jam. A fine trout at least sixteen inches 
long jumped clear out of the water and fell 
on the Silver Doctor. The leader parted 
and, with a flurry of foam, the trout was 
gone. So was the Silver Doctor, the fly 
of the wilderness, of northern New Eng- 
land and Canada. I cut off the 2x gut 
from the leader, and tied another big Cahill 
and a Queen of the Waters to the stout 
gut remaining. Fine leaders? These trout 
didn’t give a whoop for differences in cali- 
bration or what people have written of 
their fishy deficiencies as jumpers. Four 
fish creeled from that one pool, one lost, 
and every one a jumping fool. 

Wandering down the stream, I caught 
more trout—the smallest eleven inches long, 
the largest fifteen—until I had ten in all. 
Later I took them from my creel and 
placed them side by side upon the moss. 
There was a picture! Most of them were 
between twelve and thirteen inches in 
length, the plumpest, finest fish I’ve seen 
in many a day. 


I’ve often fared worse in the rivers of | 
Regardless of the state limit | 


the North. 
of fifteen, my own is ten trout. I feel 
that is enough for any man, so I quit 
fishing right then. 
‘clock. I had been fishing only two 
hours and had enjoyed the finest sport 
I've ever had in New Jersey, and on a 
wet fly! I had hooked not one small fish. 
That’s what the big flies had done for me. 
It hurts me to admit that in my devotion 
to dry flies I’d been all wrong, but there 
are most certainly times and conditions 
of water when to fish dry is to be “all 


Anglers Kinks jf 


Outdoor Life pays at space rates for all 
Kinks published 


Carrying Spare Shear Pins 
for Outboards 


Shear pins for outboards are easily lost 
and hard to find when you need them. I 
carry a dozen spares in a little cloth sack 
inside the steering handle. Simply slide 
the leather or rubber grip off the tube, pull 
out the sack, and there they are. This idea 
has saved me many a worry when fishing 
on some of the Canadian lakes where un- 
looked-for granite reefs are likely to zip 
off a shear pin at any minute—F. R. 
Ritchie, Ohio. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL 1934 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP COMPETITION 


for BIG-GAME HUNTERS 


16 CLASSES 30 AWARDS 


Alaska Moose Stone Sheep Elk Alaska Bear 
Canada Moose Dall Sheep Caribou Grizzly Bear 
Mule Deer Big-Horn Goat Black Bear 
Virginia Deer Pronghorn Antelope Wolf Cougar 


M. Albright, Former Director National Parks. 
Director American Museum of Natural History and President Clark Studios. 


As in past years, the Competition is open to amateur sportsmen for trophies taken during 1934 
legal hunting season in the U. S., 


YOU MAY GET A WINNER THIS YEAR 
Write for information and entry blanks to the sponsors 


New York Zoological Society, Mr. Horace 
Doctor James L. Clark, Vice- 


Alaska, Canada, and Mexico. 


_ 285 Grand Concourse, New York, N. Y. 








The author has made almost every type of rod and wit 
mands. Mr. Frazer gives directions for making one, 
and fly-rod for bass, 


AMATEUR ROD MAKING $1.00 POSTPAID 


By Perry D. Frazer 
For those anglers who fancy bait-casting, the idea of making their own rods appeals strongly, and there are 
few persons of ordinary skill who cannot make a short rod of the type that is popular today. 


two and three piece bait-casting rods, salt-water rods 
trout and salmon. He devotes three special chapters to the rod of split bamboo. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 361 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Good shelter or bad, night fire or no fire 
—it is all the same to you in your Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. You sleep 
warm, fully protected every minute, get a 
fine might’s rest. Three Star for below 
freezing. Two Star for above. Interlined 
with soft, light, remarkably warm Woods 
Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl; 


WARM is why...ina 
WoobDs Aretic Down 
Sleeping Robe 
Orderfrom your dealer. Or direct from 
us at same cost, anywhere in 6 
patented down equalizing. Water-repellent 
windproof cover. Cozy pure wool lining. 
Hywvienic—body moisture escapes freely. 
Controlled ventilation. Opens flat for 
airing. Talon (hookless) or Lift-the-Dot 
fastening. Large, $62.50 or $54.00; 


Medium, $54.50 or $45.50. Carrying bag 
and straps included. 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd., 3410 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
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200 illustrations. 
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Debunking the 
Hoop Snake Myth 


(Continued from page 54) 


was fifteen and an eighty-five year old 
woman tells an extraordinary story about 
something which happened when she was 
nine. 

Take a nail in your hand and try push- 
ing it through the bark of a tree and then 
think about a snake killing a tree with its 
tail. Unless you burned them, how could 
the leaves on a healthy tree be made to 
wither in half an hour? Cutting down the 
tree or boring a hole and pouring in half a 
gallon of sulphuric acid would not kill the 
leaves so quickly. 

Every statement by someone who claims 
to have seen a snake bowling can be 
matched by someone who has seen a ghost. 

A friend of mine in Louisiana recently 
determined to “lay” the rolling, stinging 
snake legend once and for all. He offered 
$500 for a hoop or stinging snake—a snake 
that would actually roll, or sting with its 
tail. In a locality where Abastor and Fa- 
rancia are common and where every cotton 
planter could make good use of $500, no one 
has yet come forward to claim the money. 





To photograph snakes indoors, place subject 
on sheet of plate glass over reflector made 
of white sheet stretched on frame. Illuminate 
from above. Result is a clear photograph of 
the reptile without background or shadows 


Readers’ Letters 
Skunks With Voices 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—We read the 

article on skunks in the July issue 

with special interest because we have 
two skunk families living on our ranch and 
derive much enjoyment from watching their 
antics. There are always new kinks to be 
learned about the wild folks. The man 
who believes, as I did some years ago, that 
he knows everything about wild life be- 
cause he has trapped or maybe even raised 
wild animals, will, sooner or later, observe 
new characteristics that will upset his en- 
tire store of calculations. 

Some years ago I was a_ well-known 
predatory-animal hunter in the Northwest 
with Belle Fourche, South Dakota, my 
headquarters. In spite of the precautions 
I took, I caught 187 skunks in my big 
game traps between January and March 
in the mud buttes of Butte County, South 
Dakota, where no skunks were supposed 
to be. I never heard a sound from any 
of those skunks outside of a sigh. Nat- 
urally I could have sworn that skunks 
were voiceless. It may interest your read- 
ers to hear a flat contradiction of the 
muteness of ‘this member of the weasel 
clan, 


oO 


Our skunks live under the abandoned 
old homestead house and under the cement 
floor of the chicken house. Their main 
source of food is insects. They are espe- 
cially fond of destructive grub worms and 
sow bugs, which by the way are not harm- 
less at all, but as pernicious as the worst 
of caterpillars, killing off young plants and 
bringing decay to the mature. We made 
up our minds that the skunks were an 
asset, preserving more than they destroyed, 
and therefore we did not bother them. The 
skunks soon became accustomed to having 
us sitting under the olive trees while they 
were at play. Once in a while they would 
stand on their forepaws and spit at us 
with an audible: “Pah! Pah!” the sound 
coming from smacking their lips, an invita- 
tion to join in their trolics. 

They emerge from their dens shortly 
after sundown. The two families, four and 
six respectively, group together, then gam- 
bol around, first all in a bunch, then in 
pairs, their play time lasting about fifteen 
minutes. Sometimes they form a circle, 
two advancing from opposite sides in a 
sidling motion, standing on their front 
paws, spitting at each other, then turning 
tails, performing the same stunts, and re- 
turning to their places. Two others will 
then strut their stuff, the whole play being 
as measured as if those skunks were doing 
their version of a Virginia reel. 

The next act, when they form in pairs, 
is simply romping around like kittens, tum- 
bling over and over and doing their in- 
evitable spitting in between until one gets 
the other down and drags his victim around 
by the ear. It is during the process of 
tumbling over and over that skunks forget 
to be mute. When my wife and I first 
heard them squeal we decided that it was 
impossible and that something else was 
making the noise, but we had to throw an- 
other dead-sure fact into the waste basket. 
The squealing sounds like the low whine 
of a dog, both fighters squealing at the 
same time. 

The old skunks are the first to quit the 
play. Shortly the whole bunch scatters 
into the bean patch in pairs, following the 
parents. There is nothing to disturb them. 
I believe they regard us as belonging to 
the landscape, and our chairs as a gym- 
nasium. We claim, therefore, that our ob- 
servations hold good for all wild skunk 
families—Capt. Waldemar Brunke, Na- 
tional City, Calif. 


Grasshopper Poison 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—One subject 
that I have never seen discussed in 
any sporting magazine is the one per- 
taining to the spreading of bait for grass- 
hoppers. All kinds of claims are made that 
the spreading of this poison does not affect 
the birds, provided it is spread correctly. 
There is considerable ballyhoo about this 
which I consider nothing but propaganda. 
True, the poison bait can be spread in such 
a way there is no danger of the birds get- 
ting any of it direct, but let these birds eat 
the grasshoppers that have eaten the bait. 
I have one friend who lost twenty tur- 
keys through poisoning. He did not spread 
the bait himself and it is possible it was 
not spread correctly. Another friend has 
lost sixty turkeys, and the poison was 
spread very carefully so there would be 
none spread so that the flock could get to 
it. Investigation revealed no sign of any 
bran in their crops but they were full of 
grasshoppers, and their digestive organs 
were blue as though about ready to flame. 
Grouse also are often found dead in the 
same way. 
We have plenty of hoppers here. They 
are simply terrible. Many tons of poison 
have been spread already and many more 


will be spread during next month, regar 
less of the fact that the hoppers seem 1 
be increasing. I believe that the game and 
song birds that are killed in this way 
most offset the benefits of the poison. Just 
as the war on the coyote has produced a 
epidemic of jackrabbits, so does the war 
on any force of nature produce dire results 

Ovrtpoor Lire’s middle name is Conser- 
vation, and I believe here is a_ subject 
worthy of consideration. Saving the liy 
of countless grouse, prairie chicken, ring- 
necks, Hungarian partridge, song birds 
and farmers’ turkeys, allowing them to 
wage a continuous battle against these 
pests, should be a matter of concern.—G., B. 
Stuart, Burt, N. D, 


From One Old- 
Timer to Another 


A letter from A. D. Temple, Piedras 
Negras, Coahuila, Mexico, to Col. 
Townsend Whelen About Rifles 


Dear Col. Whelen: 

All my life, since I was old enough to 
aim a rifle, I have loved the deadly grooved 
barrel, to the exclusion of any other sport. 
And now, lacking only a few weeks to 
start my journey for my eightieth mile- 
stone, I still love to play with them. 

I started in with an old cap-lock, muzzle- 
loading rifle but soon changed it for a 
single-shot Ballard breech-loader with 
which I killed my first two deer. The sec- 
ond one was shot through the heart while 
on the run. About that time my grand- 
uncle, Gen. John A. Dix, U. S. A. (“Old 
Shoot Him on the Spot’) opened the then 
new rifle range at Creedmor, L. I. with 
a bullseye at 1,000 yds. I was then in 
California, and proud of the credit of the 
family, | bought a rifle of long-range fame, 
but not lever action, but I didn’t like it 
and traded it for a Ballard Pacific, brought 
to the coast by Milton Farrow, the in- 
ventor of that style of rifle, as a sample. 
It was the best gun I ever put to my 
shoulder and the only one I had for ten 
years. Since parting with it I’ve had a 
Winchester Model 86, a Marlin .45-85-285, 
a model not manufactured at present, and 
a couple of .44-40s. My arsenal now com- 
prises an S. S. Winchester .40-82, single- 
set trigger, P. G. and shotgun butt, weight 
11 pounds with 32 inch barrel. A Model 
95 Winchester, with special Harry Pope 
28 inch barrel and side mount telescope, 
and deep concave heel plate, weight about 
11 pounds. 

Last, but not least in my affections, is my 
new Model 39 Marlin .22, which as yet 
has drawn little blood save on some alley 
cats, at the hands of my wife, who re- 
fuses to shoot at a target, saying, “I only 
like to shoot a live mark.” On receiving 
the little gun, I was delighted with its 
beautiful finish and fine workmanship 
throughout. It had a man-sized butt with 
shotgun heel plate, I don’t like it for off- 
hand shooting, so I sent it to the factory 
for a concave rifle heel plate and had it 
put on. I knocked out the back sight, put 
a Lyman peep sight on the tang, and a 
combination 5B Lyman sight in place of 
the pin-head foresight and lined her up, 
but didn’t like the combination sight, so 
replaced the pin-head and it works all 
right. 

To wind up I put a Marble flexible 
back sight in place of the original back 
sight and find I do pretty fair shooting 
with it, considering, and a keen-eyed young 
Mexican friend of mine who is sudden 
death to cottontails and squirrels, will only 
use the open sight. I have been told that 
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my sight was extraordinarily keen when 
in my thirties as I could see the moons 
of the planet Jupiter with my naked eyes 
and I never found any use for peep sights 
until over fifty. The only thing left to do 
to my new rifle is to ease the trigger pull 
to less than 3 pounds. After using light 
pulls for over sixty years I can’t accustom 
vel to “squeezing the trigger” in time 
with my sighting, although I’ve been prac- 
ticing it for months. 

With this alteration made I will have 
my ideal .22 caliber rifle and all-around 
toy for small game or target use. 

I forgot to mention that my Model 95 
Winchester is chambered for the rimless 
Springfield cartridge. 


ou HAVE “called the turn” as to where 

[ have done my hunting mostly. The 
Cranberry Lake region of New York was 
where I first killed deer, then the chaparral 
and redwood-covered Santa Cruz moun- 
tains of California, where grizzlies still 
roamed and plenty of deer. Later, the 
coast and islands of Puget Sound (1877) 
where bear and cougar haunted the matted 
thickets of sallal brush in the shadow of 
the Douglas pines, while black-tailed deer 
fed in the open glades and blue grouse 
hooted in the tree tops and elk roamed in 
herds over the snow-capped Olympics. 
There were trout and salmon in every 
stream big enough to float them. Fish, 
flesh and fowl was the bill of fare in the 
Hyda Indian canoe in which we lived for 
six months like Indians, roaming here and 
there. 

My elder brother, superintendent of a 
historic mine in Mexico, wrote for me to 
come and help him with my mechanical 
experience. By trade I am a machinist. 
He said there were lots of deer and other 
game. That was in 1878 and Gus told the 
truth. Game was plenty, right at our 
doors, and the broken wooded country 
made still hunting easy. We didn’t make 
our fortune, although another Gringo did, 
getting over two million from the same 
mine. I retired with a good horse, saddle, 
bridle, and spurs, a very fine rifle and six- 
shooter, fifteen pesos in borrowed money, 
a spotted dog trained on wounded deer and 
to tree turkeys, the clothes on my back and 
a change, tied on behind the saddle. But 
I liked the country and decided to stay. 
So I got me a job in the same mining dis- 
trict and lived there ten years. 

In the past fifty-five years I have hunted 
from the tide swamps of the state of 
Sinaloa, to the mesa-crowned summits of 
the Sierra Madre in Durango and east- 
ward to the plains of Coahuila. Always 
armed with a “coal burner” sighted for 
75 yds. point blank, and never felt the 
need of a longer-ranged rifle until I got 
after those pesky antelope that grazed on 
the prairie a few miles from Piedras 
Negras. I could find them almost any 
day, but shooting one was quite another 
question until I got my Model 95 Win- 
chester. Then I brought home some ante- 
lope steaks of my own killing. They are 
all gone now, exterminated or driven 
away by the curse of motor cars loaded 
with sportsmen who run them down and 
use shotguns with buckshot on them. 

As you remark, conditions have changed 
notably since I did most of my hunting, 
and my deepest regret is that I was not 
born in 1845 instead of 1855, for then I 
would have had ten years longer of good 
hunting, as compared with today. 

I’ve read your articles on the new Hor- 
net cartridge with its range and wonder- 
ful accuracy, and am astonished by it. But 
the expense of the outfit, scope, and rifle, 
to say nothing of the ammunition, is far 
beyond the ability of my emaciated bill- 
fold, so I have to be content with the short- 
range .22. Fifty yards is about the limit 
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that my tired old eyes can hope to hit 
anything smaller than a cottontail and 
anyhow I’ve been a short-range game shot 
all my life. 

I dispute your assertion that “no rifle 
will shoot any better on game than it will 
on a target.” That all depends on the man 
behind the gun. I have shot more shots 
at a target in the past year and a half, I 
believe, than in all the rest of my life, 
for game of any kind has got so scarce 
that there is practically nothing to shoot 
at except black marks on white paper. 

In past times only enough target shoot- 
ing was done to be sure the rifle was 
sighted right. With game so plentiful, 
ammunition was too dear and hard to get 
to waste on targets. I find a vast differ- 
ence personally between hunting and target 
shooting. When I sight game my nerves 
become tense. I see nothing but the game 
and the rifle sights which find their mark 
almost instantly as I fire. In shooting at 
the target the rifle muzzle wanders round 
in small circles searching for the exact 
center and more often than not, is off the 
center when the hammer falls. This feel- 
ing that I have on seeing game | fancy 


is something like what a pointer or setter | 


feels when he points birds. Quien sabe? 
Anyhow, as a target shot I am a poor 
actor, but as a hunter I’ve made a better 
showing. Perhaps the fact that only once 
have I experienced “buck fever” has to do 
with luck as a hunter. 

The way I got buck fever was as fol- 
lows—I was hunting for a band of elk on 
Orcas Island, Puget Sound. It was my 
highest ambition, to kill a bull elk. I'd 
been told where I was likely to find the 
band and was on the qui vive when a 
black-tailed buck sprung out and I gave 
him a mortal shot through both shoulders. 
He went kangarooing down the hillside on 
his hind legs and brisket, landing in a dry 
windfall of lodge-pole pines, with a crack- 
ing of sticks as if a drove of range cattle 
were stampeding. I never doubted that I 
blundered on to the elk, rushing down all 
in a tremble and with unloaded rifle only 
to find a dead deer and no elk tracks. 
Many fine target shots have very poor 
luck in hunting, for “Having eyes, they 
see not, and having ears they hear not.” 
This is quite natural to those who get out 
in the wilderness only for a few weeks 
every two or three years. Backwoodsmen, 
with far less skill as riflemen and inferior 
arms, who see game every day in and out 
of season, will kill game right along where 
the fine target shot gets nothing. 

I’ve tried all positions for shooting, 
prone, kneeling, sitting, and offhand. I de- 
spise the prone, am leery of kneeling, have 
killed many a deer in the sitting position, 
as well as “driving the nail’ and shooting 
the eyes out of cottontails at twenty to 
twenty-five yards, with my .45 hunting 
rifle, having a bone foresight and strait 
bar open backsight. But my eyes were 
far keener in 1912 than they are today. I 
need peep sights now. 

Although I know it to be true, I can- 
not understand why the bolt action rifles 
resist so much heavier pressure than the 
lever action. 

In the question of stocks I have been 
fortunate, as the stocks of both Winchester 
and Marlin rifles with concave heel plates 
have been a perfect fit in both length and 
drop, the sights being in line with my eyes 
as the butt cuddled up to my shoulder. I 
stand a scant five feet six inches and weigh 
about 135 pounds. My school boy nick- 
name was “Birdy Neck.” Perhaps that 
explains the phenomenon. 

The old 12 gauge double-barreled ham- 
mer gun has a three inch drop. It is apt 
to shoot under on a hurried snap shot. 

Having lived in a mining region for ten 

(Continued on page 63) 











Learn at Home to be a 


TAXIDERMY 
ARTIST 


Mount birds, animals, game-heads, 
—true to life. Sportsmen—hunters— 
fishermen, learn to mount your own trophies. 
This is the most fascinating hobby in the world 
and one that will bring you big profits from spure 
time. Learned quickly from our lessons. 


Free Book: @ Send Coupon Below for Free Book, 


Explaining This Wonderful Art. 


1. Wild Game 


Our course of lessons will teach 
you at home in your spare time 
to mount those beautiful hunting 
trophies, exactly as they were 
when alive; deer heads, ducks, 

heasants, fish, squirrels, etc. 

OUNT he +H FOR OTH- 
ERS AND AKE $20.00 TO 
$30.00 PER WEEK IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME, 


2. CrarT-woriK 


Fun!—Profit! 


Here Is A Brand New Hobby 
That Is Sweeping The Country! 
Make hundreds of useful articles 
for your room or den—lamps, 
book-ends, ash-trays, mirrors 











and other objects, using either 
game specimens or the most com- 
mon birds and animals. They 
make wonderful gifts. Sports- 
men buy them for their dens; 
they sell at sight to teachers, 
nature lovers and friends, Send 
coupon below for full particu- 
lars. 


3. Tanning 


Our famous course of lessons 
gives you all the latest tanning 
methods. You will learn to 
dress all kinds of skins so that 
they are soft, silky and pliable. 
Make buckskin and leather 
from your own hides. Trap- 
Ders, get more money for your 
skins by tanning them yourself 
and making them Into chokers, 
scarfs, rugs and ro 


ive Free Book 


If you would like to know more about this wonderful 
money-making art, mail the coupon today. We will 
send you a beautiful, illustrated, free book, No cost 
to you—no obligation, Send the coupon RIGHT Now. 
State Your Age. 
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BOATING 


DON RICHARDS, Editor 











Overhaul Your Boat for Fall 


Paint prevents dry rot, but be sure 
not to paint OVER diseased wood. If 
you find rot, put in new, sound planks 


HERE IS _ no _ outdoor 

equipment which responds 

to regular care more 

promptly and with greater satisfaction to 
you than your boat. Nor is there any 
which depreciates more rapidly if neg- 
lected. The wise and prudent owner al- 
ways overhauls his craft before it is 
launched in the spring. Likewise he gives 
it attention when it is hauled out and put 
up tor winter. . These semi-annual over- 
hauls, however, are not sufficient. A 
third inspection is necessary for boats 
which have steady use. This check-up is 
generally known as the mid-season over- 
haul and early fall is the best time for it. 
Besides being an economy measure, en- 
abling you to discover small defects 
which will grow rapidly worse and cause 
expense later on if not corrected, this 
mid-season overhaul is also a_ safety 
measure. The worst part of the boating 
season is still ahead. Autumn storms and 
winds bring new, unusual strains. Rough 
weather quickly exposes the weak spots in 
boating equipment, and autumn is no 
time for parting anchor ropes, balky mo- 
tors, or barnacled bottoms. Troubles 
like these, which only aggravate in spring 
and summer, cause actual danger later. 
In overhauling your boat, start on the 
hull. It is a good plan to paint the bot- 
tom of any boat twice during the season. 
The first application of copper paint was 
probably given before launching in the 
spring and early fall is a good time for 





the second. Paint is the best finish for 
preventing the accumulations of marine 
growths which slow up speed and make 
handling difficult. It is also effective 
against marine borers which may serious- 
ly damage the hull. 

If your boat is small, it is easy to pull 
it up on the beach for inspection, clean- 
ing, and painting. If the craft is too 
large for this, you may be able to beach 
it on a sand bar, if you are in tidal wa- 
ters, and launch it again at high tide 
when the job is done. It is best to have 
the boat hauled out, but if this is impos- 
sible, you can still remove barnacles and 
fouling while the craft rides at anchor. 

Put on a bathing suit, rig up several 
lines to hold to as you work, and, if the 
water is deep, support yourself on a life 
preserver. Scrape down to the water 
line. Then rig an extension handle to 
your scraper to reach the bottom under 
water. Scrape from both sides, working 
off the moss, slime, and growths. 

If your boat is beached or hauled out, 
scrape or scrub it with wire or fiber 
brush, depending on how dirty it is. Then 
wash it down with clear water. Finally 
apply a coat of copper paint. Addition 
of a half-pound of Paris green powder to 
each gallon of paint will help repel 
worms and borers. Stir the powder 
smooth with a little oil taken from the 
top of the can before adding it to the 
paint. 

Look behind the rudder post and at the 
center-board trunk for signs of worms. 
These spots are difficult to coat with 
poison paint. A brush is impractical, but 
you may use a cotton swab on the end 
of a slender stick. Another good way to 
paint every inch of surface inside a cen- 
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ter-board trunk its to lift the board, calk 
the bottom of the well with oakum or 
cotton, and pour in enough paint to fi 
it to the top. Subsequently drain off th 
paint and use it to finish the bottom. 

If your boat is hauled out, examine th: 
seams for defective calking, which means 
future leaks. Recalk these places imme- 
diately and the job is easy. Let them go 
until they actually leak and you may 
have considerable trouble on your hands. 
Check the screws which hold the stern 
bearing in place. Check the stuffing box 
also, and see that its nut is neither too 
tight nor too loose. If the nut is too 
tight, the shaft is sure to score and cause 
leakage. 

The bright and varnished portions of a 
boat need refinishing twice or three times 
during the season. Sand these smoot! 
and apply a good spar varnish. Do this 
in the morning, preferably when an off 
shore wind is blowing. If the wood ha 
been scrubbed with water, wait a full day 
before varnishing, or the varnish will dr 
very slowly. 

If the engine has been running for 
some time without a change of oil, drain 
and refill at this time. Check the fuel 
line, first cutting off the supply valve so 
the strainer can be taken apart and 
cleaned. Blow out the fuel pipes with an 
air hose or tire pump to remove lint. 
Drain the carburetor bowl to remove wa 
ter. These precautions may prevent hard- 
starting or actual stalling later when you 
need power badly. 

Examine all the gaskets for defects, 
and replace those that leak. Use wrench 
on the lag screws or bolts that hold the 
engine to its bed. These occasionally 
work loose and cause vibration and 
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There is no outdoor equipment which responds to regular care more promptly and with greater 


satisfaction than your boat. 


Nor is there any which depreciates more rapidly if neglected. 
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train. See that the clutch is properly 
ubricated. Grease the universal joint 
and tighten up the shaft coupling. 

If the spark plugs were not renewed 
in the spring, it is good economy to re- 
place them in the fall. Often new plugs 
pay for themselves in gasoline saving. If 
vou keep the old plugs, clean them well 
and adjust their points to the proper gap. 

Clean the exterior of the engine, loos- 
ening accumulations of oil and grease 
with kerosene. Do this, of course, only 
when the motor is cold. Open up and 
ventilate the bilge. If it is oily, scrub it 
with washing power and a stiff brush. 
Look carefully for signs of dry rot. Test 
the planks with the blade of your knife, 
stuck crossways to the grain. Paint and 
ventilation prevent dry rot, so air out all 
lockers, cupboards, and closed places, and 
paint them liberally. If the ease with 
which your knife blade penetrates a plank 





Check the engine carefully. Change the oil. 
Replace the spark plugs. Examine gaskets. 


indicates the presence of dry rot, the only 
cure is to remove the affected material 
and replace it with new, sound wood. 
Unless removed, the -rot will spread 
quickly through the boat and may even 
destroy it. Painting over dry rot does 
not help; on the contrary, it actually 
hastens the spread of the disease through 
the sound wood underneath the film of 
paint. 

With a weather eye out for coming 
autumn storms, check your mooring 
equipment. If the anchor has barely held 
during the early season, replace it with 
a heavier one. If the line shows signs of 
wear, obtain new rope. A rope three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, if new 
nd properly laid, will suffice for the av- 
erage twenty-footer. Remember, more 
boats are rigged with too-light moorings 
than with too-heavy. 

Careful, prudent boatmen invariably re- 
new the anchor rope during the mid-sea- 
son check-up. Some renew it a second 

ime early in October if the craft is to 
remain in use until November. If the 
bow of your boat is protected from the 
mooring rope by canvas wrappings, check 
them for wear. A length of rubber hose 
slipped over the rope before the end loops 
ire spliced makes better chafing gear 
han canvas. 

If your boat is a cruiser, anticipate the 
additional service demanded in rigorous 
fall weather by checking the stove for 
pressure and fuel leaks. Put the galley 
in shape. Clean and air the icebox. The 
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canvas decks may need a thin coat of 
deck paint to refreshen their appearance 
and restore their ability to shed water. 

You may be one of those people who | 
dislike to clean and shine brass work. 
If you have been depending on clear lac- | 
quer or aluminum paint to protect the | 
metal from tarnish, renew these protec- | 
tions before starting out for your autumn 
sport on the water.—D, R, 


Ballast 
for Sailboats 


ECAUSE the amateur seldom appreci- 
ates how important ballast is to the 
performance of his boat, few small craft 
carry enough weight to assure maximum 
speed and comfort. There are two gen- 
eral methods of trimming boats with 
weight—inside and outside application of 
ballast. 
or on the planking. 
built into the keel. 

‘As a rule the smaller light-draft mod- 
els with center-boards and flat floors are 
ballasted inside. Deep-draft craft with 
narrow beam are usually ballasted out- 
side, with the weight built into the keel 
at the lowest possible point. At first you 
may assume that the weighted keel gives 
more steadiness because of its low posi- | 
tion, but experience shows that boats hav- 
ing deep keels with outside ballast pitch 
and roll sharply in a seaway. 

Inside ballast produces much steadier 
running under the same_ conditions. 
Furthermore, it can be shifted about un- | 
til the skipper is satisfied his distribution | 
of weight is giving him maximum speed, 
and easiest handling. Outside ballast is 
usually a problem even for experienced 
naval architects, whereas any boat own- 
er can install and experiment with inside 
weight. 

Several forms of weight make good bal- 
last. A cheap and convenient material 
is sand. The main fault with sandbags 
is that they are easily ruptured, and the 
sand will run out of even the smallest 
leaks. For this reason, some boatmen 
fill the bags with crushed stone or washed 
pebbles, materials which do not work out 
of small punctures. By using a number 
of small bags, the ballast can be shifted 
about until the correct trim is achieved. | 
At first you will probably have excess 
ballast. If you find you have too much | 
weight aboard, a few of the bags can be 
tossed overboard without any feeling of | 
loss. 

Iron sash weights are another popular 
form of ballast. If you choose these, | 
paint or varnish them well to prevent 
rust, or the inside of your boat will al- 
ways be messy. It is hard to keep plain 
iron from rusting in salt sea air. The 
best preventive is a coat of red lead fol- 
lowed by one of varnish. Pig lead is 
often used for ballast, and some craft are 
smartly trimmed with lead cast in molds 
to fit snugly in between the ribs of the 
hull. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the weights should rest on the 
ribs or on the planking between them. 
No ballast should touch the planks when 
the boat is hauled out, of course, but 
afloat the planks are supported evenly by 
the water and ballast that lies on the 
planks seems to do no harm. 

In placing inside ballast, get it as low 
as possible and lay it close to the center 
line of the hull. Different positions along 
the keel’s length produce varying Pin 
formances, and you must experiment in 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Inside ballast is laid on the ribs | 


$2.35 


Postpaid 
For long 
tramps, bird 
shooting and 
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Maine 
| Hiking 
Shoe 


Good weight olive green canvas with fairly thick, 
pure crepe rubber soles, also Fiber Shank to sup- 
I have personally given this shoe a 
thorough tryout and will refund purchase price 
after ten days’ wear if dissatisfied. Sizes 5 to 12. 
Price, 6442”, $2.35; 12”, $3.25, postpaid. Send for 
sample of canvas and rubber and New Fall 
Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, 414 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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MEAD GLIDERS *35:."0'5" CHICAGO 
@ BASS and PAN FISH @ 


Take your bass and pan fish on the fly rod. More 
fish. More sport. Catalog shows new lures, flies and 
leaders, with suggestions. Complete line of hooks, 
gut, and materials for making your own. Catalog 
FREE. Contains valuable hints. Write today, 


PAUL Hi. Yours 


8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





















“TURN YOUR BACKYARD INTO CASH Illustrated 
FREE book “‘Fortune in Frogs”’ tells how. Market Waiting. 
Write American Frog Canning Co., (180) New Orleans, La 


Make Money at 


Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms. Experience unnecessary 

we tell you how. Big demand, at 
highe t prices. Marketing facil- 
ities furnished. Illustrated 
book free Write today! 
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PRACTICAL HOME TANNING 
AND FUR DRESSING 25c 


By Maurice H. Decker 
Camping Editor of OUTDOOR LIFE 
Pub. 1934, 50 pages, illustrated. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
38! Fourth Ave., New York City 








FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT 


ein. By Frank G. Ashbrook 


The author deals with 
: FUR- FARMING habits and characteristics 
FOR PROFIT 


of various animals, in- 
eink @ ASUMROOK}) eluding foxes, rabbits, 
martens, skunks, karakul 
sheep and many others 
and tells what demand 
there is for the fur, now 
it is handled and mar- 
keted; what animals to 
raise and the breeding, 
feeding and housing. 
Pub. 1928, 300 p., illus. 
A\8x5¥%4x1%_ in. Regular 
price, $4.00. Special 
price, $2.50. 

OUTDOOR LIFE at SHOP 

| $81 4th Ave. New York, N. ¥. 
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RIFLE and PISTOL 


COL. TOWNSEND WHELEN, Editor 




















In the opinion of the writer, the rifle illustrated above 
is one of the best deer guns a hunter can use. It 
is the .30-30 Winchester Model 64 Deer Rifle with 
Lyman No. 103 rear sight and N. R. A. type gunsling 


The .30-30 Winchester Rifle 


IFLES are touchy things 
to write of and one’s 
words can easily be 
misunderstood. How- 

ever, it is generally admitted that no 
man with extensive experience in 
hunting, and with ability with the 
rifle, can truthfully say that the .30-30 
Winchester is not a satisfactory and 
reliable deer rifle. There is ample evi- 
dence of its suitability over a period of 
thirty-five years. 

I obtained my first .30-30 Winchester 
rile in 1899. It was a Model 1894, 
solid-frame rifle, 26-inch octagon bar- 
rel, full magazine, pistol-grip stock, and 
was fitted with Lyman No. 2 rear sight 
on the tang, and a Lyman ivory bead 
front sight. In this rifle I used Win- 
chester make ammunition exclusively, 
which in those days was loaded with a 
160-grain soft-point bullet, and had a 
muzzle velocity of 1,885 f.s. This cart- 
ridge was much less powerful than the 
present ammunition which is loaded 
with a 170-grain soft-point bullet at a 
muzzle velocity of 2,200 f. s. 

During the time I used this rifle for 
hunting, I also targeted it frequently, 
always in those days on a 2-inch bulls- 
eye at 50 yards or a 4-inch bullseye at 


100 yards. My recollection is that the 
“oO 20 40 60 80 
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rifle and ammunition would shoot stead- 
ily into these bull’s-eyes at 50 and 100 
yards, the great majority of the shots 
going into the bull. In hunting I kept 
the sights adjusted for 100 yards. With 
such adjustment, the bullets would 
strike about a foot below the point of 
aim at 200 yards. 

I used this rifle and a .40-72 Win- 
chester Model 1895 black powder rifle 
exclusively for big game hunting from 
1899 to 1906. The following is my 
game record with this old .30-30 Win- 
chester and the old style ammunition, 
including failures as well as successful 
shots : 

Thirteen mule deer were killed at 
ranges from 25 to 90 yards with a single 
shot each. All were struck in the shoul- 
ders or chest except one that was hit in 
the head. Most of these deer dropped 
either instantly or within a few yards 
of where they were struck. None ran 
over 25 yards. In addition to these 
thirteen deer, I had the following shots 
at big game with this rifle: 

One deer feeding, down steep moun- 
tain side, at about 200 yards. Held at 
the top edge (back bone) of the deer 
and fired three shots, all of which 
missed. One large buck, about 75 yards 


running. Fired three shots all in the 
wo YOS '!20 140 160 
+1.0 +4 -s -1.7" 


TO TARGET 


shoulder. Buck ran about 100 yards 
after the first shot and dropped dead. 
His head has adorned my home for 
thirty-three years. 

Fired two shots at a buck running 
through thick woods. Went down, took 
up the trail, and followed it with diffi- 
culty about 100 yards, but could see no 
blood and thought I had missed. | 
found this deer a week later only 200 
yards from where I had shot it. One 
bullet had struck in the shoulder. 

Rocky Mountain goat on ledge almost 
directly above me. Bullet struck in the 
under side of the chest between the fore- 
legs. The goat fell directly down and 
landed within six feet of me, and did 
not move after it landed. 

Rocky Mountain sheep at about 100 
yards, hit behind the shoulder, and a 
clean kill. 

A band of sheep, first walking, then 
running, about 200 to 250 yards. Fired 
four shots standing, holding about a foot 
over. Never touched a hair as nearly 
as I could tell. 

Riding ahead of my pack train one 
day I came out on a bench above a small 
river. On the opposite bank a grizzly 
was tearing open a dead stump for ants. 
I jumped from my horse, sat down on 
the bank, and (Continued on page 62) 
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KILLS DEER 
a4 -62 AT 200 YARDS 


Diagram showing 200-yard 
trajectory .30-30 W.C.F. 
{also .30 Rem., .32 Special 
and .3Z Rem.) 170-grain 
bullet, M.V. 2,200 f.s. Note 
practical trajectory above 
and below line of aim when 
front sight is .7 inch above 
axis of bore and rifle is 
held so bullets strike one 
inch above line of aim at 
100 yards. Large squares 
are ten yards horizontally 
one inch vertically 
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Fishermen! 


A leading book on 
the game-fish of fresh 
water—written by a 
nationally-known ang}- 
ing authority. 


| Formerly $3.00 
Now-—5]50 


205 Pages 
834" x 534" 


Chapter Headings 


Bass of the Floating Bog 
Lily-pad Bass (large mouth) 
Bass of Deep Waters 
Large-mouth of the Rushes 
Big-mouth of the River 
Fast-water Small Mouth 
Bronze-back of the Ledges 
Small-mouth of the Pools 
Dolomieu of the White Waters 
Big-water Small-mouth 

Bass of the Seasons 

Bass of Many Waters 
Breeding Habits of Black Bass 


Angling Methods on Blooming Waters 
May Waters and Bass Baits 

Local Color and Artificial Baits 

Ye Angler on the Night-line 

Playing from the Reel 

The Splash or the Silent Cast 

Can Bass Distinguish Colors? 

Black as a Lure Color 


Cz ass Hear? 
an Bass Hear J Pe 


Natural Lures for Bass \ 2 

Salmoides of the Weed Beds . a 

Shoreline Large Mouth ® 7 . 
e 74 


© 


WHILE this is by no means a scien- At the reduced price this book is such 7 


tific Look, it contains in popular and 


enjoyable form all the fundamental ine @ wonderful value that you just 


formation on bass that every angler ought 
to have. Mr. Jones discusses the differing 


ing to the kinds of water in which the 
different types are found. 

In each case he discusses the varying 
baits and lures which are appropriate and 
particularly effective under the specific 
water conditions existing. There are espe- 
cially fine chapters on lures, tackle, cast- 
ing methods, playing from the reel and 
other fine points of bass-craft in this book 


which was originally priced at $3.00. 
oe & state 
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can’t afford to passitup. Send 

characteristics and habits of bass accord- your remittance NOW before 4 a 

our stock is exhausted. ‘ns 7 
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Gentlemen: Enclosed find 
$1.50 for which please send 
® me postpaid Black Bass & Bass 
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The .30-30 Winchester 
Rifle 


(Continued from page 60) 


fired three shots before the bear dis- 
appeared in the willows, distance about 
75 yards. Then a sinking sensation came 
over me. That morning I had loaded my 
rifle with grouse loads, not expecting 
to see anything but grouse and ptarmigan. 
I wonder if anyone shot a grizzly bear in 
the Coast Range Mountains of British 
Columbia north of Lillooet between 1902 
and say 1915 with three 125-grain Kep- 
hart lead bullets in its left shoulder? 

That was the record of this .30-30 Win- 
chester. Besides this I have shot three 
deer, all clean kills with one shot, with 
an under-and-over combination gun hav- 
ing a .30-30 barrel below a 20 gauge shot- 
gun barrel. Note that the .30-30 never 
failed to kill well when it had proper 
ammunition. The only misses, as nearly 
as I can remember, were at 200 yards 
and over, and one shot at a running deer. 
After such an experience no one can tell 
me that the modern .30-30 rifle with far 
better ammunition, better sights, and a 
better stock than mine had, is not a per- 
fectly satisfactory deer rifle. 

The .30-30, .30 Rem., 303 Savage, .32 
Rem., and .32 Special are all similar car- 
tridges. There is no practical difference 
in the accuracy, trajectory, penetration, 
or killing power of any of them. They 
perform about the same in solid frame 
rifles of all standard makes. 

Let us now turn to accuracy and tra- 
jectory. Take the modern .30-30 car- 
tridge, 160- to 170-grain expanding bullet, 
M.V. 2,200 f.s. If we sight the rifle in 
to shoes 1 inch high at 100 yards the bul- 
let will drop 2.7 inches below line of aim 
at 175 yards and approximately 6.2 inches 
low at 200 yards. Beyond 200 yards, the 
bullet drops so rapidly that no one can 
estimate range and allow for the drop 
accurately enough to strike a vital spot 
on game except by sheer luck. For ex, 
ample with the above sighting, the drop 
of the bullet at 250 yards is about 14 
inches, and at 300 yards about 25 inches. 
An error of 25 yards in estimating the 
distance results in an error of bullet 
strike from 5 to 7 inches over or under, 
and this error, added to the error of at- 
tempting to allow for the drop, and the 
errors of pure accuracy and aim, are 
enough to make one almost surely either 
miss or wound the game at ranges over 
200 yards. The practical trajectory curve 
illustrated has therefore been drawn only 
to 200 yards which must be regarded as 
the absolute maximum sure hitting range 
for the .30-30 under the best circum- 
stances—a good shot, a solid frame rifle, 
and good Lyman type sights accurately 
adjusted for man and ammunition. But J 
assert that under these conditions a .30-30 
has ample accuracy for deer and other big 
game up to 175 to 200 yards. Deer are 
essentially forest animals, and probably 
ninety percent of those shot are killed 
within 100 yards, and most of these with- 
in 60 yards. 





HAVE just gotten out my old note- 

books and looked up the shooting I did 
many years ago with .30-30 lever-action 
rifles. The records are most interesting. 

Winchester .30-30 Model 1894, solid 
frame, Lyman sights, cup disk and front 
sight blackened. Fired in spring of 1912, 
prone with gunsling, 10-shot groups 
measured from center to center of shot 
holes farthest apart. First test was at 
50 yards. After getting rifle sighted in, 
the following groups were fired, the 
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sights not being moved during the firing 
at this range. First day: U.M.C. am- 
munition, 10 shots 1.60 inches, center of 
impact 75 of an inch above point of 
aim, and 10 shots, 1.12 inches, center of 
impact 1.10 inches above and .75 of an 
inch to right of point of aim. Second 
day: Three shots were fired with U.M.C. 
ammunition which centered 27% inches 
high and 1% inches right, and then 10 
shots were fired with Winchester am- 
munition resulting in a group of 3.20 
inches which centered 3.2 inches above 
and 1.25 inches to right of point of aim. 
A second group with Winchester ammu- 
nition measured 1.65 inches and was 2.4 
inches high and .75 of an inch right. 
Third day: U. M. C. ammunition, 2.0 
inches centered 1 inch high and 
1 inch left. Fourth day: U.M.C. am- 
munition, 1.65 inches centered 1.6 inches 
high, A group was then fired with 
U.M.C. ammunition resting magazine of 
rifle halfway between forearm tip and 
muzzle on a folded canvas tarp, resulting 
in a group measuring 2.5 inches high by 
1.2 inches wide, which was centered 2 
inches above point of aim. Fifth day: 
U.M.C. ammunition 1.75 inches and 1.60 
inches, both groups 1 inch above point 
of aim. 

Second test at 100 yards. Same sight 
adjustment as for 50 yards above. U.M.C. 
ammunition. First group 3.10 inches 2 
inches high and .75 inch left. Second 
group 2.0 inches centered 1 inch above 
point of aim. 

I have given the location of the cen- 
ters of impact of the various groups be- 
cause these must always be taken into 
consideration in determining the relia- 
bility of accuracy for practical hunting 
as distinguished from the pure accuracy 
of the target range when one can take 
sighting shots. These variations of loca- 
tion of centers of impact with respect to 
the sighting of the rifle, recorded in this 
way, experienced year after year, have 
caused me to write as I have on the ne- 
cessity of keeping track of the shooting 
of one’s rifle, and of having sights ad- 
justable for both elevation and windage 
so that the rifle can be kept sighted in at 
all times to shoot close to where it is 
aimed. Notice that on the second day 
of the tests at 50 yards the rifle centered 
its shots at a point which would have 
been a foot higher than normal at 200 
yards, enough to go clear over the back 
of a big buck at that range. But on no 
other day would any shot have missed 
the shoulder and chest of a large deer 
at 200 yards had the rifle been sighted for 
that distance. Solid-frame, heavy- 
barreled, Lyman-sighted, tightly-stocked 
rifles vary much less, and hence are more 
reliable than take-down, light-barreled, 
open-sighted and poorly stocked rifles. 

Again in 1925, I conducted a long series 
of accuracy tests at 100 yards with a 
30-30 rifle and with all makes and kinds 
of ammunition then available. The re- 
sults are tabulated in the March 1933 
issue of Ovutpoor Lire. Briefly, groups 
ran from 2.9 inches to 6.6 inches. A 
number of other .30-30 rifles belonging to 
friends have also been fired for accuracy 
over a period of many years, with ap- 
proximately the same results. All of 
this shooting has convinced me that a 
30-30 Winchester Model 1894 or Model 
64 rifle, solid frame, with good Lyman- 
type sights suitable for hunting, and good 
ammunition will average approximately 
3%- to 4-inch groups at 100 yards, and 
with some attention to keeping the sights 
in proper adjustment should regularly 
place its shots in the 8-inch circle rep- 
resenting the vital parts of a deer up 
to about 175 to 200 yards. Trajectory and 


accuracy therefore both place the maximuin 
sure-hitting range of the .30-30, under 
very best circumstances, at about 175 {to 
200 yards. 

I have repeatedly advised against hig 
power take-down rifles when reliable ac- 
curacy and consistent shooting at an 
considerable range is desired. Here is 
some shooting that is typical of a take- 
down rifle. .30-30 Winchester Model 55 
(take-down, light barrel), Lyman sights, 
50 yards. First 10-shot group measured 
2.3 inches, bench rest. Rifle then laid 
aside for about an hour and not taken 
apart, and then shot for another 10-shot 
group. First shot struck where previous 
group had centered. Next three shots 
grouped 2% inches low and 1 inch leit 
Next six shots made a group measuring 
Y% of an inch vertically by 1.3 inches 
horizontally, the center of impact being 
4 inches below and 2 inches to the leit 
of the first shot. In other words in four 
shots this take-down rifle changed its 
elevation and zero sufficiently to miss the 
point of aim at 200 yards by 16 inches 
vertically and 8 inches horizontally. [| 
have seen things like this happen dozens 
of times with high-power take-down 
rifles. On the other hand I have shot 
many .22 and .25 caliber rim fire, and 
.25-20 center fire take-down rifles that 
grouped their shots very consistently. 


HE most accurate high-power, lever- 

action rifles I have ever shot, gen- 
erally speaking, were the Winchester 
Model 94 solid frame rifles in .25-35, 
30, .32-40, and .32 Special calibers, and 
the solid frame Savage Model 99 rifles 
with regular weight barrels in .25-35, 
.303, and .250-3000 calibers. The .25-35's 
and the .250-3000’s were a trifle more ac- 
curate than the other calibers. With 
good Lyman-type sights and good am- 
munition, all of these rifles have ample 
accuracy to hit deer in the shoulders or 
chest up to 175 to 200 yards when the 
hunter does his part correctly. 

The higher the power of the cartridge 
used in a lever-action rifle, the lower the 
accuracy as a rule. I had one extremel) 
fine lever-action rifle built to order in 
1918 with the expectation of obtaining 
ideal results from it. It used a cartridge 
considerably more powerful than the 
.30-30, and had a heavy barrel and strong 
stock. I struggled with it for three 
months trying to make it perform, and 
the best group I ever got from it at 100 
yards measured 6 inches! The big fel- 
lows do not always shoot as poorly as 
that, but as a rule they do not shoot quite 
as well as the .30-30’s. 

Many correspondents ask if the .30-30 
is a good deer rifle. That depends upon 
the man, the sights, the trigger pull, the 
stock, and ammunition. If the shooter is 
gifted with a remarkable sense of timing 
and direction he will often do well on 
deer and similar large targets at short 
ranges with any rifle as long as it uses a 
cartridge powerful enough for deer. | 
do not consider the .30-30 high-speed 
cartridge loaded with 110-grain bullet 
powerful enough for deer. If it strikes 
no bones or only small bones it some- 
times kills well, but if it strikes large 
bones before penetrating deeply, it usual- 
ly flies to pieces and fails to kill. Use 
the cartridges loaded with the expand- 
ing bullets of from 150 to 170 grains 
weight. So long as deer shooting is cona- 
fined to ranges of 25 to 75 yards, ordi- 
nary open sights do well enough. 

With rifles having old-fashioned stocks 
with curved rifle butt-plates, or the boy- 
sized shotgun butt-plate of the Model 55 
rifles, and the low combs that accompany 
them, one has to practice persistently be- 
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fore he can accustom himself to the poor | 
ft of the rifle in any position except 
when standing on level ground with tar- | 
vet at the same level as the shooter. And | 
with these old-fashioned stocks he will | 
never arrive at the precision and speed | 
in these firing positions that he could 
acquire in a few short weeks with a rifle 
fitted with a modern stock. 

For a great many years I have con- 
sistently recommended Winchester Model 
94 and Savage Model 99 rifles with solid 
frames, Lyman-type sights, and modern 
stocks for deer shooting. Until three 
years ago it was necessary to build the | 
stock to order. Now, however, both the | 
Winchester Model 64 rifle and the Sav- 
age Model 99 RS rifle are regularly fitted 
with most excellent modern stocks which 
correctly fit about 90 percent of our 
shooters. I am therefore now recom- 
mending these rifles strongly in prefer- 
ence to all other high-power lever-ac- 
tion rifles, always with Lyman sights. 
The Lyman sights are extra equipment. 
With this rifle any sportsman of fair 
physique and eyesight can train himself 
into a fine shot by following the princi- 
ples laid down in our standard manuals 
on rifle marksmanship. The modern 
stock on this rifle adapts itself to all fir- 
ing positions and to steady holding and 
quick aim. The big butt-plate gives firm 
support on the shoulder even when shoot- 
ing up and down hill. The 3-inch pitch 
of the butt-plate insures the plate stick- 
ing in place on the shoulder when the 
lever is operated fast. 

With lever-action rifles, the beginner 
can become skilled and quick in their op- 
eration in approximately a week of rapid- 
fire practice, ten minutes a day. It takes 
a beginner at least twice as long to be- 
come skilled in the operation and hand- 
ling of a high-grade bolt-action rifle. I 
have used both types for years and years 
in the field and on the target range, and 
have no preference if it is a good, well- 
adjusted action, and the rifle is accur- 
ate, well-sighted, holds its elevation and 
zer@g well, and shoots a cartridge having 
the power and trajectory suited to the 
game and the country I am hunting in. 


T. W. 


Readers’ Letters 


(Continued from page 57) 


years, “back of beyond” where large and 
small game abounded and the natives, 
though familiar with rifles and sixshooters, 
too familiar in fact, had seldom seen or 
heard of a shotgun, I found that a .45 
rifle with reloading implements and three 
bullet molds, one for standard full-weight 
bullets, another for hollow points, and a 
— ball mold, made a fine all-around 
rifle. 

The round balls were driven by about 
20 grains of fine black rifle powder. It 
was an excellent small game load up to 
sixty yards. I once by a fluke killed a 
buck with it at a full 100 yards. I aimed 
at the whole deer, but hit him in one eye, 
: si barely reaching the brain. Luck is 
uck, 

An 86 Model 45-70 Winchester using a 
405 grain bullet didn’t suit. I turned up 
a cherry to make a 270 grain bullet with 
a flat point. This with 80 grains of fine 
grained rifle powder behind it, gave a 
sharp whiplike report and was a sure killer | 
of deer and alligators. 

I got considerable experience at gun- 
smithing and a local reputation while in 
that thinly settled region. Every ailing 
rifle or pistol within a radius of sixty or 
seventy miles was brought to me and I 
made what seemed to the natives mar- 
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Model 64 Deer Rifle 
Caliber .30 Win, 
or .32 Win. Special 


What you GET | 


with them—that's | 4 
where they shine! ? 


} every good hunting district you find 
performance back of the popularity 
of Winchester Rifles and Ammunition. 
Remarkable shots at running deer, elk, 
caribou, mountain sheep — difficult 
long shots at moose, grizzly and 
Alaskan brown bears—the light- 
ning snap shot at black bear, 
cougar or gray wolf that 
does the business. All the 
evidence you want of 
the service back of 
Winchester world 
renown for supe- 
riority. 

















Six Shots 








Charles B. Morss, of Bradford, Mass., 
with 1933 whitetail shot with his 
lever-action Winchester Model 94. 


XAMINE this Winchester lever- 
action Model 64 Deer Rifle. Spe- 
cially developed . . . from the famous 
Model 94 action . . . with new improve- 
ments. Stocked for better accuracy, whether 
snap shooting, rapid fire or taking your time. 
Checkered well-curved pistol grip and checkered 
semi-beavertail forearm, be firm holding ... check- 
ered non-slip steel butt-plate with right pitch to 
Stay put while you throw lead. Action and barrel 
precision-built Winchester proof- 

. 4 & steel. Strong 1-inch leather sling 
strap with quick detachable sling 
° : > e « swivels. Long-ramp front sight 
with hunting bead; quick-elevating 

rear sight of Rocky Mountain type. Write for Model 64 folder—FREE. 
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Equally important and as highly improved as the Winchester Rifle you select, 
Wiachester Ammunition has the same exceptional advantages to insure you 
superior service. Made side by side with Winchester Rifles for nearly three-quarters 
of a century. Dependable, lightning-quick response to the hammer. Highest 
velocity. Flattest trajectory. Greatest striking energy. Finest accuracy. And Stayn- 
less—positively non-rusting. Buy it for all big game hunting. 






FAMOUS WINCHESTER MODEL 54 


In bolt-action big game rifles the Model 54 leads the world in all- 
around efficiency. For the Rockies especially—Mexico to Alaska and Yukon— 
the ideal arm for long range. Caliber .250-3000 Sav., .270 Win., .30 Govt. '06, 
7 mm., 7.65 mm., 9 mm., with range of bullet weight from 87 gr. to 280 gr. Velocities 
up to 3,050 f.p.s. Muzzle energies up to 2,880 f.p.s. Supreme accuracy. Standard Grade as shown, 
Also made in Super Grade and Custom Built. New folder FREE. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 10-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
Please send me, without obligation, the latest Winches- 
ter Pocket Catalog of Winchester World Standard Guns 
and Ammunition—60 ow Shera peotes and descrip- 
tions of 44 different Winchester Rifles and Shotguns. 
2 > ssestimhininelenalobei secede Dana nicataaRins ates ; 


pr nichichaponinisiisbaitainaniianie ; 


WIN CHESTER 
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velous cures on rifles that wouldn't eject, 
or that shot high, low, or to the right or 
left. 

A good job that I like to recall was in 
repairing my own Pacific Ballard. From 
years of use with reloaded shells, it leaked 
gas so badly that it sometimes blew my 
heavy Mexican hat off my head, to say 
nothing of spoiling my aim. I knew of no 
gunsmith nearer than El Paso, about 800 
miles away, so I had to fix it myself or 
get another and inferior rifle. I took the 
breech block apart in two halves, then 
with no tools but a diamond point cape 
chisel, some files, and a screw driver, went 
to work. By dovetailing a piece of tem- 
pered steel into each side of the breech 
block I refilled the burnt-out part of the 
block, and after a little filing and trying 
I had as tight a breech as when the rifle 
came out of the shop where it was made in 
New Haven. 

The bullet mold I've mentioned was 
made in a mining camp near the Pacific 
Coast where I had a lathe with which to 
work. 

[ am glad that vou have written to me. 
There isn’t much difference in our opinions. 
You don’t approve of concave heel plates 
for rifles, and I do, for I’ve used them 
all my life. And they are prettier than 
the clumsy looking shotgun butts. I know 
that, shooting prone, the shotgun butt is 
altogether the best, but not for offhand 
work! 

In woodcraft and wood lore, we may 
have about the same amount of experience 
stored up. We have both hunted in north- 
ern cold and tropic heat. 1 would dearly 
like to trade yarns with you about adven- 
tures in both climes. I prefer warm weath- 
er. I like the old big bore rifles, that you 
refer to as “obsolete,” to my deep in- 
dignation, but I guess you are right. They 
are better killers within their range than 
the modern high-power small bores, but 
for flat trajectory and high velocity they 
are not to be compared with the .25 or 
.30 calibers. But they spoil less meat and 
give a far greater nerve shock than the 
small bores, as I know from talking with 
wounded men and noting the effect on 
game of both kinds of rifles. 

This letter is too darned long, 


Sincerely yours, 
Arthur Dix Temple. 


Col. Whelen's Reply 
Dear Mr. Temple: 

I enjoyed your letter so very much. I too 
have hunted for years with the old coal 
burners. While I have not had the long and 
extended experience you have had, I killed 
my first deer alone in 1892, and I did not 
really forsake the black powder cartridges 
until about 1914. From 1910 until 1914 I 
employed most of my spare time in rather 
thorough testing of all makes and calibers 
of American rifles. I had good, keen eyes 
in those days, and I had just come from 
six years of extensive shooting on the 
Army Infantry Rifle Team and I was well 
equipped for such a test. Also I was at 
that time stationed in New York, close to 
the center of manufacture, and it was easy 
to get arms, ammunition, and all the facil- 
ities for test. For two of these years I 
had the great advantage of having a 100 
yard indoor range in the same building that 
my office was in, which, being available in 
winter as well as summer, and sheltered 
from wind and heated, was a very great 
help. Rifles do not shoot nearly as well in 
cold weather as they do in summer, partic- 
ularly lead bullet rifles. 

As a result of all this test work it was 
perfectly plain that most of the high power 
smokeless cartridges were vastly superior 
to. the old black powder cartridges. Not 
only were they more accurate for a series 
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of shots, but they shot with more nearly the 
same elevation from day to day, and week 
to week. They shot very much better in 
cold and dry weather than the black powder 
cartridges, shot very much better in rifles 
that had slightly or badly pitted or worn 
bores, and of course their trajectory was 
very much flatter. Their advantage was 
so evident from my tests that by 1914 I 
was through with black powder for good 
and all. The reason why I conducted these 
tests was that the data I wished was not 
available to riflemen anywhere. I published 
the results of my tests about 1914. The 
lessons and basic principles that I learned 
then have more or less influenced my writ- 
ings ever since. I see so many young shoot- 
ers proceeding to go over the same ground 
I went over many years ago, not knowing 
that it ever had been done. 


T WAS my good fortune to be detailed 

in command of Frankford Arsenal, 
where all Government small arms ammuni- 
tion is manufactured, from 1920 until 1922 
The foreman of the Proof House at that 
Arsenal, Mr. George Schnerring, had also 
had a lifetime of experience with arms and 
ammunition. Not only had he had many 
years of experience in Government tests, 
but he was one of our leading riflemen as 
well, had been shooting for many years, 
and had duplicated a great many Govern- 
ment tests with commercial arms of all 
kinds. Between us we were able to save the 
Government thousands of dollars by calling 
attention of younger and less experienced 
officers to conclusive tests which had been 
conducted in the past but forgotten by all 
but us. 

It is remarkable how environment in- 
fluences one’s experience and views. Your 
hunting has all been in the South and 
Southwest, and most of it at short ranges. 
Mine, on the other hand has been in the 
open country or Northwestern Canada, and 
in the wilderness of muskeg, barren, and 
big lakes around Hudson’s Bay, where the 
ranges at which I have had opportunity to 
hunt game have been usually very long. 
Even my small game hunting has been in 
more or less open and hilly country. In 
the Santa Lucia Mountains in California, 
and in the Green and White Mountains and 
Berkshire Hills of New England I did most 
of my small game hunting, and it was com- 
paratively seldom that I got a shot at a 
shorter distance than 100 yards. Perhaps 
I may have gotten an exaggerated idea of 
the value of accuracy, accuracy in rifle, 
sights, and ammunition, but accuracy is 
never a disadvantage. Even flat trajectory 
is of no avail at all unless it be coupled 
with accuracy. 

Even today I find that most riflemen 
do not have a proper conception of what 
constitutes accuracy, and of its impor- 
tance. Accuracy does not consist alone of 
being able to place a group of ten con- 
secutive shots in a small circle when shoot- 
ing from a rest with target sights. One 
must be able to shoot well with sights which 
are suitable for hunting as well, and must 
be able to shoot the rifle well in the firing 
positions that must be used in hunting. 
Accuracy for ten consecutive shots will 
not avail the hunter much if he is not able 
to estimate closely where those ten shots 
will strike with relation to his point of aim. 
In 1906, for example, I had a very accurate 
40-72 black powder rifle, sighted with that 
particular type of front sight which was 
extremely popular among hunters at that 
time. 

Shooting at 100 yards for a number of 
days with one constant sight adjustment, 
but with varying directions of light and 
shadow, the composite group was about 12 
inches wide. If a hunter sighted such a 
rifle in on a day when the conditions were 

(Continued on page 72) 





Damp Days in 
Elkland 


(Continued from page 18) 
shot him through the body as he stood 
quartering away from him. The 250-gr 
.35 Winchester bullet went through one o 
the bull’s lungs, but he just jumped and 
ran off as though he hadn't been hit. How- 
ever, Jerry knew his heavy rifle. He waited 
a few minutes and then trailed the bull up 
He overtook the spike a little later and a 
shot through the head finished him. The 
whole band had jumped when he first fired, 
and Jerry caught glimpses of them now 
and then but never saw the big bulls at all 

Meanwhile Bill had started his fi first day 
on the trail by going about two miles be- 
low Papoose Creek and climbing nearly to 
the top of the ridge in the old burn above 
the gorge of the Lochsa River. He was 
carrying a Krag carbine with 180-gr. 
bullets, a gun and load both of which I 
consider too light for hunting game like elk 
in thick brush. Bill hadn’t been on the 
ridge long when he saw a big bull 200 
yards away with his rump sticking out 
around a tree. He shot at the bull’s rump 
three times with a good hold. At the third 
shot the old bull jumped high and turned 
down the mountain. He crossed the river 
into the elk preserve where he probably 
died a slow death. There simply wasn't 
enough gun for that elk. Bill might have 
killed him if he had hit him in a vital zone, 
but his equipment was too light for a 
rump shot. 

Swan and I followed the Lochsa down to 
the seven mile post and then turned up the 
first small creek we came to. The trail 
was full of fresh tracks, made the night 
before, and we were sure we'd bring down 
at least one elk before dark. After a short 
climb, we came out on a big bench densely 
covered with huge cedar trees. Around the 
trunks of the big timber, shrub cedar grew, 
and you couldn’t see further than sixty 
yards. We stopped and had smoke to 
get the direction of the wind. As usual, 
we found it blowing from the wrong direc- 
tion. We couldn’t go the way we wanted 
to, so we turned around and, with the wind 
in our faces, began hunting that flat very 
carefully. There were elk tracks and elk 
beds everywhere. Elk were close by; we 
could smell them distinctly. 

As I was about to step around a big 
cedar, I saw one—a whale of a cow, not 
more than sixty yards away. I could see 
her, but not distinctly, as she was screened 
by the shrub cedar. She was so black | 
was afraid she might be a moose. I slipped 
the safety off my rifle and stood stock still, 
moving my head very slowly to the left 
in order to study her head and neck. If 
she had a mane, I would know she was an 
elk. If the under part of her neck were 
smooth, she would be a moose. 

The cow had caught sight of me and was 
watching me curiously. But I was half 
hidden by the tree and she could not tell 
exactly what I was. The wind was di- 
rectly in my face so she could not get my 
scent. She looked much too big and too 
dark to be an elk cow, but when I finally 
had turned my head far enough, I saw her 
mane and knew she was an elk, probably 
a barren cow. 

Very slowly, almost without moving, I 
raised my gun and nestled it against my 
cheek and shoulder. I held it steady until 
the gold bead of the front sight settled be- 
hind the cow’s right shoulder. Then I 
squeezed the trigger. 

The recoil spun me part way around. 
When I looked again, the elk had jumped 
and was running as though I had not hit 
her. For a moment I thought the bullet 
might have been deflected by the mass of 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Twilight Bass 


(Continued from page 29) 
annihilating it, as they do at dusk-dark. 
There are few things to compare with the 
sudden rise of a striking bass in a glassy 

ve-tip. 

Then, too, I like to watch my minnow 
work. I learned long ago that you have to 
respect a plug’s idiosyncrasies. You have 
to individualize your casting 1f you expect 
to get bass under all conditions. Playing 








all plugs the same way is the sheerest folly. | 


The difference between a full creel and an 
empty one often depends on the manipula- 
tion of the plug. 

It is fun to watch the gyrations and tan- 
talizing gymnastics of a surface plug ninety 
feet away, especially at twilight when the 
water is liquid silver. You put your brain 
into that tiny gadget at the other end of 
the line. It is a game in itself. In no 
ther form of fishing does expectancy run 
so high. 

A surface plug should be played as a 
disabled minnow, especially in twilight 
casting. Sometimes it is not only disabled, 
but stone dead. I often cast and let the 
plug play ‘possum, lying motionless on the 
placid surface for a full minute, with a 
telepathic feeling that a big fellow is can- 
nily watching and ready to pounce upon 
the plug at the first movement. Sometimes 
a bass will rush a dead plug and miss com- 
pletely. 

For casting in the late afternoon, bright- 
colored plugs are most effective, being 
more visible and probably more seductive 
in the half-light. I have two battered vet- 
erans, two old redheads, that no self- 
respecting fisherman would permit in his 
tackle box, but they have taken their toll 
of twilight bass during the past three 
years, and I cling to them as a sentimental 
old hunter clings to a worn-out hunting 
jacket. 


FLORIDA FIGHTS TO 
SAVE BASS FISHING 





HINK of Florida and you may think | 


only of fishing off the keys—of battles 
with sailfish, barracuda, and tarpon. 

But Florida is no less renowned for her 
black bass fishing. This glorious sport is 
menaced by commercial netting of the fish, 


which are subsequently sold and shipped | 


out of the state. 


Seeking legislation to prohibit shipment | 


nd sale of black bass, civic organizations 
in the state have launched a vigorous con- 
servation campaign, declaring that if sein- 


ing of bass is not prohibited immediately, | 


ill the fish will be destroyed and the state 


will lose one of the attractions that bring | 


sportsmen. 

The civic bodies in Florida cities receive 
more than 5,000 inquiries about the fishing 
every season. Orlando. boasts that twenty 

its wealthiest residents were originally 
ittracted to the community by the excel- 
lence of the bass fishing. 

_Only five per cent of the whole state of 
Florida has been “civilized.” The remainder 
* the luxurious, semi-tropical land is still 

1 its original wild condition, rich in lakes 

and rivets, a sportsman’s paradise. Many 


f its pools would make natural fish hatch- | 


eries where large-mouth black bass could 
easily and cheaply be raised for restocking 
depleted waters. 

Florida business men are determined to 


save the black bass, and their campaign | 
includes local radio broadcasts, publicity, | 


contact work, and lobbying designed to 
arouse the people of Florida to demand 
egislation that will keep the valuable game 
fish from destruction. 
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SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION «+ UTICA, N.Y. 
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pleasure 


Savage high power rifles are made in 
lever action and bolt action models in 
a variety of calibers, stock designs, bar- 
rel lengths and finishes. In this group 
will be found rifles that are correctly 
adapted to every type of big game hunt- 
ing. The .250/3000 and .300 Savage 
cartridges are exclusive Savage devel- 
opments. They combine accuracy and 
ower to an unusual degree, and are 
nown throughout the world for their 
accomplishments. 


The popular Savage Sporter Rifles — 
bolt action, high speed ignition repeat- 
ers, cover the ae a 

field. Made for the .25/20, .32/20 and 
the sensational .22 Hornet cartridges. 


wer cartridge 


In .22 caliber rifles, there is the choice 
of bolt action (single shot and repeaters), 
and a slide action, tubular magazine re- 
peater adapted to small game and“ plink- 
ing”. Also a fine .22 caliber Target Rifle 
—with every feature required for Nat- 
ional Match shooting. 


Send coupon for Savage catalog giving 
detailed descriptions. If you want sug- 
gestions as to which Savage models will 
best be suited for the shooting you ex- 
pect to do, please write us. 


SAVAGE 


Savage Arms Corporation, Dept. 508, Utica, N.Y. 


i Kindly send me copy of your catalog. I 


Name —_— 


I 

Address 
I City 

rT 





_____ State 
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SHOTGUNS 





Effectiveness of 


the 28 Gauge Gun 


HE 28 gauge gun has been before the 

public a long time. I shot my first 
28, a Remington single barrel, aboyt 1902. 
Previously I had been shooting a 24 bore, 
made in Germany. Later Parker Broth- 
ers built me a 28 gauge with 30-inch bar- 
rels, chambered for 27-inch cases, same 
load as today, % of an ounce of shot. 
Both barrels were full choke, and the gun 
was used almost exclusively for several 
years on quail, duck, and snipe. It was 
a good gun, though a bit heavy, and I 
have had a kindly feeling for the 28 ever 
since. Some years later, I procured a 28 
bore Ithaca, with which the patterns 
shown were shot. This is a light gun, 
5% pounds, bored for quail. One barrel 
is quarter choke and the other half choke, 
26-inch barrels, chambered again for 
2%-inch cases. This gun was used a 
couple of seasons on quail, and was well 
adapted to the purpose. It also killed a 
good many ducks, at a time when water- 
fowl were more plentiful than they now 
are. I am still hopeful that some time 
or other the 28 gauge will be made ina 
pump gun or automatic. 

According to Mr. Geo. C. Clough this 
weight of 5% pounds is about right. He 
says it is the right gauge and the right 
weight for an old fellow, meaning a man 
beyond fifty. No young fellow under 
forty needs a 28 gauge nor a .410 either. 
The light gun is very fast, and the idea 
is to bring the old boy back to the buoy- 
ant feeling in gun handling that he had 
twenty or thirty years before, to make 
him believe that he is just as quick, just 
as accurate, just as light on his feet, and 
just as well able to hike across country 
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as ever he had been. At the same time 
he wants a gun that kills when he holds 
it on the mark—all of which require- 
ments are embraced in the 28 gauge. 

This is a woman’s gun also, one that 
she can begin with and keep on shooting 
with great satisfaction. The gun has no 
great amount of recoil, though the kick 
is sharper than the 410. The killing 
qualities are always a source of surprise. 
The little gun snaps out a keen crack, 
and our old-timer is just bound to step 
off the 40 yards at which the bird fell, 
and then maybe tell about it by not mak- 
ing his steps too long. Certainly the gun 
will kill ducks at 40 yards and under. I 
believe that the late Capt. du Bray made 
a fine showing with it on live pigeons, 
some twenty years ago. 

For boys under fifteen I would recom- 
mend the .410, for the boy will outgrow 
any gun you give him, no matter what 
its merits. He is approaching man’s 
stature, and then must have the tools 
of a man. As he casts aside knee breeches, 
the gun he used with the short pants 
goes also. When my own son was four- 
teen years old, I tried to induce him to 
shoot a 20 bore, but he wouldn’t carry 
any piece less than 12 gauge. A five- 
foot boy and a four-foot gun look com- 
ical, but he didn’t know it. 

I believe the 28 gauge might well be 
charged with one size smaller shot than 
the larger bores. This is because it car- 
ries only % of an ounce of shot as com- 
pared with the now standard ounce load 
of the 20 bores. 

Capt. Crossman has always held that 
the best shot size for a 20 bore in duck 


SHOTS THAT 
SPELL DANGER 


TO GAME BIRDS 


Upper left, good pattern 
made by Ithaca 28 
gauge quarter choke, 
load 3% ounce No. 5 
shot. In load and pat- 
tern are 133 shot. Up- 
per right, skeet and 
quail load, % ounce 
No. 9, 420 shot in pat- 
tern. Lower left, Ithaca 
28 modified, load % 
No. 4 shot, certain to 
kill ducks at the dis- 
tance. Lower right, 
Ithaca half choke. There 
were 109 shot in the 
load and they all landed 
in the thirty-inch circle 









shooting was No. 7. On the other hand 
Roy Riggs of the Western Cartridge 
Company is a great believer in No. 4 
shot for the fowl, even in a 410. I'd be 
more inclined to agree with Capt. Cross- 
man. In any event, No. 7 shot was the 
old live pigeon load, when the birds had 
to be stopped within bounds, and I be- 
lieve the pigeons were just as hard t 
kill as ducks. For this reason I'd sa, 
No. 7 shot in the average gun. The 28 
gauge has about the same velocity and 
striking energy per pellet as the larger 
bores, and it will hit harder at 40 yards 
with 7s than a 12 bore with 6s at 50 
yards, besides putting more shot on the 
mark. In the same way, for dove shoot- 
ing, I’d take No. 8 shot in the 28 gauge 
and 9s for quail and snipe, under the 
theory that up to the limits of its range 
the smaller shot will prove effective, and 
we all know that pattern must be given 
first consideration. Even 7% shot will 
kill ducks at 40 yards. 

3 hadn’t shot the 28 gauge for a long 
time prior to shooting the patterns used 
with this article. This was not due to 
any lack of merit in the gun, but to 
changed shooting habits, and because |] 
had developed a preference for straighter 
stocks. The little 28 gauge was stocked 
with a drop of 254-inch at heel by 154 
inch comb, and my guns of late years 
have all been stocked with a 2-inch drop 
at butt. For this reason I didn’t have 
many shells with which to make a pat- 
tern test. Most of these shells I did have 
were loaded with large shot, 4s and 5s. 
I had the big shot loads because I had 
little use for such large shot, while quail 
shells had all been expended. The gun 
was bored for quail shooting anyhow, and 
it didn’t seem worth while to take pat- 
terns at 40 yards. 

The gun did very well with the big 
shot, and undoubtedly would have killed 
ducks up to 35 yards. Of the patterns 
shot only one was thrown eut for an ir- 
regular pattern. Mostly the patterns 
were very even, filling the circle into 
which the gun shot, without holes through 
which a bird might have escaped, and 
without a fringe of waste shot which 
might cripple without killing. This gun 
has something on the average 20 bore in 
not throwing wild flying shot. I suspect 
the pellets were not flattened in the bore, 
but left in shape to fly true, thus re- 
maining within the pattern at distances 
much farther than those given here. This 
is indicated in pattern No. 3 where the 
spread at 30 yards was even and normal, 
nearly all shot going into a 24-inch 
circle. 

The No. 2 pattern spread more at the 
distance than the larger shot, but the pat- 
tern is even and dense. Pattern gives a 
pretty good indication of what would 
happen to a quail, snipe or skeet bird at 
the distance. At 25 yards the 30-inch 
circle would have been completely filled 
with this load, which is about right for 
quail, and the same might be said for 
skeet. I know that skeet shooters want 
a wider pattern than a 30-inch circle at 
25 yards, but if they are shooting to ac- 
quire skill afield, there is no sense in 
more spread. It is a sure thing that the 
man who cannot hit a skeet bird, in- 
variably going down a groove, with a 
30-inch spread, would make a poor show- 
ing on such birds as quail and snipe, 
which have no regard for “groove” flying 

The difference in spread between a 
quarter choke and a half choke is to b: 
noted in patterns No. 1 and No. 4. The 
quarter choke, in this instance about a 
50% choke, is right for quail, and little 
harm would be done if both barrels were 
so bored.—C. A. 
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The Ounce of Shot 


PERHAFS gun fancies and fads have 
a pendulumlike swing; they go so far 
in one direction, then a pause and the 
return swing begins. Gunners and gun 
builders have been exercised the last 
dozen years in the direction of heavier 
loads for any given bore. Perhaps this 
tendency culminated in the powerful 10 
gauge with two ounces of shot in a 3% 
inch shell, and in the little .410 Winches- 
ter with the startling load of % of an 
ounce of shot in a 3-inch case. Probably 
shooters made up their minds that they 
couldn’t go any further in the direction 
of magnum loads, so the only direction 
that could be traveled was back. 

It is known that the English have been 
over the same ground in duck guns, go- 
ing to what might be termed a conclusion. 
suns with long cases, carrying in 12 bores 
as much as two ounces of shot. In order 
to make the recoil of such a charge bear- 
able in a light gun, velocities were much 
reduced, and in the end our British wild- 
fowler is questioning whether the whole 
scheme got him anywhere or not. From 
year to year less is being heard of cham- 
berless guns in England. In this country 
we never accepted the scheme of reduced 
velocities, and our magnum 10 is one of 
the highest velocity shotguns made. 
Moreover, it is a highly effective duck 
gun, patterning closely, handling large 
shot well, and for the first time since 
black powder and the big 8 and 6 bores 
went out, we have a duck gun that will 
kill single ducks with great certainty at 
80 yards. 

Nevertheless, the fine big 10 gauge is 
not coming into common use. It is the 
arm for a post-graduate duck shooter, 
and he might well be husky and young. 
In order to take up the recoil, the big 10 
should weigh a good eleven pounds; and 
many a man can handle an eight-pound 
weapon and maintain his shooting time 
who can’t do the same thing with eleven 
pounds of wood and steel in his hands. 
Probably that is all a matter of training. 
Fred Kimble habitually shot an eleven- 
pound duck gun, not knowing much about 
arms lighter than ten pounds. If we all 
had his experience, knowing nothing 
about light guns and not having been 
trained to their use, doubtless more of us 





They made the so-called chamberless | 


| THE FAMOUS 6x 30 





could wield a_twelve-pound fowling | 


piece. As it is, some can and more can't. 
Few of us realize what an exceptional 


piece of work was done when the Win- | 


chesters designed and brought out the 
.410 three-inch. A similar gun in 12 bore 
would be chambered for 4% inch cases 
and should throw 2% ounces of shot and, 
by the same token, that kind of gun 
should weigh about fourteen pounds. 
Perhaps the inability to transfer the .410 
principle to larger arms is one reason 
why we are beginning to think that we 
have gone far enough. Very likely some- 
body is reasoning that 3% of an ounce of 
shot might as well be loaded in a 28 bore 
or even in a 20 bore. 

It is known that the English in their 
“game gun,” which takes the place of our 
upland gun, have settled upon a weight 
of gun of 6% pounds and a charge of 
lv ounces of shot. That gun and‘ load 
are in general use in England. I doubt 
it we will ever split hairs in this country, 
but will shoot either 1% ounces of shot 


in a light 12 or go straight to the one- | 


ounce load. However, the present ten- 
dency among field gunners is to go to 
lighter guns and lighter loads. It is diffi- 
cult to foresee where this tendency may 
ultimately bring us. 

The inclination of the American upland | 
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You Need This 


Free Book on 
BINOCULARS 








Tetts in simple words and 
clear pictures the scientific way to 
test any Binocular before you buy; which 
“power” to select for hunting, fishing, yachting, 
travel, nature study, etc.; explains “night glasses,” 
importance of proper objective lens: gives easy tests for 
actual power, illumination, achromatic accuracy, distor- 
isi wealth of little- 





tion, proper stereoscopic 
known information. 


Shows Commander Byrd, Ozark Ripley and others 
with their Bausch & Lomb Binoculars; shows all the 
new 1934 Bausch & Lomb models with their notable im- 
provements over less advanced designs. Own a copy 
free; your name and address on a postal will bring it. 
Write for it now. 





BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
743 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 









Magnifies 6 times; 30 mm. objec- 
tive for brilliant illumination. No B A U Ss vd j Te) DA 5 


finer all-purpose glass was ever 
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made. In sole-leather case with 


straps, $66.00. 














SKEET-ER 


CONSTANTLY WINNING CHAMPIONSHIPS 


1933 Mass. State Championship, 3 in., .410 long shells, won by Dr. 
Robert G. Vance. 

1933 Great Eastern Championship, 3 in., .410 long shells, won by Dr. 
Robert G. Vance. 

1934 New Jersey State Championship, 3 in., .410 long shells, won by 
Frank G. Traeger, Jr. 

Also on April 29th, 1934, at the State Skeet Tournament at the 
Quincy (Mass.) Gun Club Range , all four winners in the long and short 
.410 shell classes were using Iver Johnson Skeet-ers. 











The Iver Johnson Skeet-er 

is made in both the Plain Extractor 
and Automatic Ejector in .410 bore, 12, 16 
and 20 gauge, either Two Triggers or with § Single 
Trigger. Plain Extractor, $35.00. Automatic Ejector, 
$42.00. Single Triggers extra. Write for detailed informa- 
tion of this gun. Ask for folder SK52. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


43 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
85 Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St. 731 Market St. Coristine Bidg. 
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shooter for the last twenty years, when 
disposed to prefer a lighter weapon, has 
been to reduce the gauge, going to a 16, 
or, more likely, a 20. He secured a 20 
bore weighing 6% pounds and less with- 
out any trouble, and one make of pump 
20 weighed only 534 pounds. Moreover, 
our 20 bore man soon got to swearing by 
his gun, declaring that for his use it 
killed its birds just as well as a 12 weigh- 
ing a pound and a half more. Of course 
the 20 bore was promptly advanced to the 
one-ounce class, and there I hope it 
sticks. The English term a one-ounce 
charge in 20 bore a magnum load, but for 
us it is just a common load, perhaps the 
most common of all 20 bore charges, and 
an admirable load when the shot are 
hardened or copper-coated. 

Of course other bores were promoted 
along with the 20, and we have the 16 
with 1% ounces in common use, and the 
2% inch case has been loaded with 1% 
ounces, the utility of which I doubt. At 
the same time 12 bores were charged with 
13, ounces of shot, and Frank Kahrs 
once told me that an ounce and a half 
load was perfectly practical in a 12 gauge 
with 2% inch case. Such a load was not 
brought out, according to Kahrs, because 
ethically it didn’t look right to the Rem- 
ingtons. In any event, we secured heavy 
duck loads in 16 and 12. Now, then, what 
is going to happen if we decide to beat 
back for a change? 

Within the last few years the Brown- 
ing Arms Company has issued a 12 gauge 
over-and-under gun in a weight of pre- 
cisely 6% pounds, 28-inch barrels. That 
gun is chambered for 234-inch shells, and 
of course any 12 gauge shell in this 
length can be fired from it, but the gun 
should not be used with more than 1% 
ounces of shot, backed by 3 or possibly 
only 23% drams of powder. The 1%- 
ounce charge in this gun has proven high- 
ly effective in upland shooting, while the 
recoil is not worth considering. Certain- 
ly, all our double-gun makers can turn 
out a similar weight of arm, and the only 
reason they have not, so Smith of Ithaca 
told me, was because they felt convinced 
that the man who secured a 6% pound 
arm would be likely to put the heaviest 
load he could get into it and then raise 
Cain because the gun kicked him. Any 
gunner who makes’ up his mind that, first, 
he prefers a 12 to any other bore, second, 
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that 6% pounds or a very little more is 
all the weight of gun he means to carry, 
would be “well advised,” as the English 
put it, mever to shoot more than 1% 
ounces of shot. What we are coming to 
here is that he might get along nicely 
with 3 drams of powder and 1 ounce of 
shot. 

The question that is coming up now is 
just how much shot we do need for up- 
land shooting, not duck or long-range 
work, but field shooting at the distance 
such game is commonly taken. One ounce 
of shot was the common 16 bore load, 
almost the only 16 bore load in general 
use since the eighties. Nobody com- 
plained that it was not an effective load, 
even for ducks. Of course there were 
some few people who wanted to try out 
heavier loads. I was one of them, and 
had a 16 bore Ithaca built, 32-inch bar- 
rels, in a weight of 8 pounds, chambered 
for 3-inch cases. I thought I was “step- 
ping out” when I put 3 drams of powder 
and 17s ounces of shot into the big Ithaca 
16. 

It was a fine weapon, the best shoot- 
ing 16 that I ever have owned. However, 
it dawned on me eventually that it was 
not a better gun and couldn’t be made a 
better gun than an ordinary standard 12 
with a standard load. That was in a day 
before the advent of progressive smoke- 
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less powders, with all the magnum loads 
that have followed. The Parker Brothers 
began making similar guns about that 
time, 32-inch barrelled guns with 3-inch 
chambers, but progressive powders put 
all those guns out. 

Now, granted that the pendulum is go- 
ing to swing back, that office people who 
are not so husky and physically fit as the 
old-timers used to be, are going to do 
much of the shooting, and that they are 
going to prefer light guns, just how light 
may the guns become and how light a 
charge can be shot from them and still 
prove absolutely effective for the work 
in hand? I'd venture that the arms will 
not weigh more than 634 pounds, 12, 16, 
or 20 bore. If sueh guns do come in, then 
the next question is fitting a shot charge 
to them. The shot charge which all three 
bores will handle well is just 1 ounce of 
shot. 


HERE is nothing new about shooting 

an ounce of shot from a 12 bore. 
Away back in market shooting days, when 
a man had to sell ducks enough to pay 
for his ammunition, many decided that 
1 ounce of shot did just as well as a 
heavy load of lead. So he shot it and 
he killed his ducks. I recall, about thirty 
years ago, a couple of us were unable to 
procure any load except 3 drams of pow- 
der and 1 ounce of No. 6 chilled shot. So 
far as the ducks were able to tell we 
might have been shooting the heaviest 
load in existence, and our bag was so 
heavy that we wouldn't dare mention it 
today. Which may or may not bring us 
to the conviction that a 12 gauge will 
handle an ounce of shot as well as any 
bore made. In any event, a 12 bore, prop- 
erly bored for the uplands, with first bar- 
rel 50% choke and second barrel 55% 
choke, will account for every bird held 
upon up to a good 40 yards. Forty yards 
is long range for field shooting. 

If anybody has any doubt about the 
wisdom of shooting no more than an 
ounce of shot in the 12, he will have no 
doubt whatever concerning the load in a 
16. I never could see much difference be- 
tween a 16 and 12, each charged with the 
ounce load. Possibly the 12 would throw 
a little more even pattern, and possibly 
the 16 would show a little higher veloc- 
ity. Practically no man could prove that 
the one gauge was any better than the 
other, both weapons of the same weight, 
shooting the same load. The 16 has been 
given preference for the ounce load most- 
ly because we all knew that it could be 
had in a lighter arm. All that could be 
and would be amended by the gun mak- 
ers, if they had some assurance that loads 
no greater than an ounce, or, at most, 
1% ounces, would be put in their light 
12s. Anyhow, try an ounce load of No. 
8 shot on quail in a 6% pound, 12 bore 
gun and see what happens, not failing to 
note whether you come in fresher at night 
through having carried a 6% pound gun 
in place of a 7'%4-pounder. 

If it is decided that an ounce of shot 
will do very well in a 12 or 16, how about 
the 20? Well, everybody knows what the 
20 will do. Have the little gun, prefer- 
ably with 28-inch barrels, bored the same 
as the 12 or 16, loaded with 1 ounce of 
Lubaloy or copper-coated shot, and if any 
bird is lost, from snipe to ducks, up to 
40 yards, just grin and shoulder the 
blame. Not that the 20 will have any 
advantage in killing power over the 12 or 
the 16, but it can be had a bit lighter, 
down to a weight of 6 pounds, and recoil 
will be appreciably less, though this may 
be partly imagination due to the les- 
sened report. 

The substance of all this is that if we 
felt like it, we could reduce the weight 





of our upland guns, 12, 16 or 20 bore to 
well under 7 pounds, at the same time re- 
ducing our shot charge to precisely ay 
ounce of suitable size, and kill just about 
as many upland birds as we could with 
a cannon. Not every man might like | 
shoot a gun as light as 6% pounds, pos- 
sibly becoming too fast and unstead) 
with a very light gun, but many gunners 
will find their scores improving with a 
lighter and faster gun. All that is not 
so much strength or the lack of it as it 
is a state of mind. As we go along and 
become inured to the break and rush oj 
game in flight, we may find it difficult to 
“whip up” and become excited about it. 
It is all in the day’s work, has been dons 
a thousand times, so we take it cool and 
easy, but that very coolness slows us 

a trifle. Now, going to a bit lighter arm 
no radical change, understand, the piece 
will automatically speed us up a trifle, 
insuring the return to that perfect time 
which always had proved effective. As a 
last word, don’t try to shoot light gu 
that are overloaded—that might prove t 
final ‘on that broke the camel's bac 
—( . / 
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Notes on Skeet 
By J. P. CUENIN 
No. 25 


At many of the big skeet matches, par- 
ticularly where both team and individual 
events are scheduled and the entry list 
is large, the time required for all con- 
testants to finish makes the program too 
long. Of course, important matches which 
are usually shot at 100 targets a man 
could be cut to fifty, but that would be 
the cause of too many ties, and most 
skeet enthusiasts would not be satisfied 
with anything less than 100 birds. 

With this in mind, Henry B. Joy, na- 
tionally known skeeter of the Detroit 
Country Club, has discussed the problem 
with a number of friends who are inter- 
ested in the game. He offers the follow- 
ing suggestions: 

1. Disqualify half of the teams after 
the first fifty shots have been fired, mak- 
ing the first two rounds of a 100-bird 
event qualifying rounds. 

2. Disqualify half of the individual 
shooters similarly. Individuals shooting 
on disqualified teams who qualify to con- 
tinue as individuals could be squadded 
for the last two rounds. 

Joy’s arguments in favor of his plan 
follow: 

A. It would shorten the event by sev- 
eral hours and mean that the shoot would 
end on the day it began. 

B. There would be the keenest inter- 
est on the part of spectators and partici- 
pants in the first 50 targets, since these 
would determine which teams and _ indi- 
viduals qualify for the second half. 

C. It would permit variable timers to 
be used on a 2% second basis, provide 
real skeet according to the rules, and 
vastly improve the day’s sport. 

D. There is little interest in watching 
or waiting for teams and individuals to 
shoot when their chances of winning are 
small or hopeless. Early eliminations 
would rectify this. 

E. It would be fair and practicable to 
take out half of the remaining teams and 
individuals at the conclusion of the third 
round if the entries were numerous 
enough to require it. 

F. Under the present system interest 
lags toward the end of the match. The 
new plan would remedy this. 

G. Shooters and visitors could see the 
finish and applaud the winners. At pres- 
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ent the shoot drags on into darkness and | 


oiten the outcome is not determined. 
Many shooters and spectators leave af- 
ter a long day without the thrill of see- 
ing the finalists in action. 

H. The “washout” at halfway, and, if 
necessary, at three-quarters, would large- 
ly increase the interest of both shooters 
and spectators, and would probably in- 
crease the number of entries in each suc- 
ceeding shoot. 

The adoption of Joy’s 
would not require action by the National 
Skeet Shooting Association. A club con- 
ducting a big match could announce that 
at the halfway mark those teams or in- 
dividuals whose scores were so low they 
could not possibly win would be with- 


suggestions | 





drawn. 

I like to shoot skeet. Regardless of 
my score at the end of the second round 
in a 100-bird event, I would like to have 
the fun of shooting at the remaining fifty 
targets. No doubt every man entered 
would feel as I do, but we could lay aside 
the fifty shells and shoot them another 
day in order not to delay matters. Thus 
the final round between the leaders and 
the men shooting off ties would not have 
to be done in failing light or postponed 
until another day. 





Neither teams nor individuals can ex- | 
pect to win a big match unless they are | 
in top form, or “hot,” on the day of the | 


event. V 
are missing so many that we haven't a 


possible chance of winning might just as 


On an “off day,” those of us who | 


well sit on the side lines and watch the 


other fellows do their stuff. 

Of course, this “washing out” process 
need not be adopted unless it is known 
that the field or fields cannot accommo- 


date all of the entries in the main event. | 


Should the principal match be concluded 
early in the day because of the disqualifi- 
cation of a number of teams and individ- 
uals, a consolation match could be put 
on 


drawn. 
I would like to hear from skeet shoot- 


ers on this or some other “washout” plan. 


In the June issue I discussed methods 
used by clubs in selecting their teams, 
and asked how other clubs decided the 
important question of picking the five 
men who represent them. Here is a let- 
ter on the subject from Rollen Travis, 
president of the Peoria Rifle and Pistol 
Club, Peoria, IIl.: 

“Our plan for selecting a team to shoot 
in matches is this: 

“We keep a complete record of all the 
shooters’ scores, including every round 
of regular skeet shot, whether in prac- 
tice or otherwise, during the entire 
month, and the men shooting the highest 
percentage are chosen to represent us in 
the team matches, the only restriction 
being that a shooter’s score will not be 
onsidered unless he has fired at 200 tar- 
gets or eight rounds of skeet. 

“This keeps the men fighting to get on 
the team for the following month, and 
we find it a very satisfactory plan.” 

Thank you, President Travis, for giv- 


between those who had been with- | 
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Marble’s 
Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Easily adjustable—able to take hard 
knocks—and with every visual quality 
a good sight should have. Only Marble’s 
Flexible Rear Sight has the coiled 
spring that returns it to shooting posi- 
tion when struck. Can also be folded 
down when not in use without dis- 
turbing adjustment. For nearly all 
American made rifles, $4.00. 











ing us your club’s method of selecting | 


its team. 

After trying different ways of choosing 
its team, the Pacific Rod and Gun Club 
in San Francisco has appointed a com- 
mittee of three members with authority 
to pick the men to represent the club in 
all matches. This committee keeps all 
scores made by the prospects for the 
team. It makes a special record of the 
scores made in “hot” competition, for it 
1s necessary to know which shooters are 
likely to hold up or fall down under the 
stress of trying to get ’em all when every 
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ber and make of rifle and revolver. No wobbling— 


no bending—no coming apart in the barrel. 

Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod in steel or brass with steel jointa 
and swivel comes complete with jagged and slotted tips and 
adapter. Price, $1.25. One-Piece Rods in brass or steel,$1.00 each, 
State caliber of rifle, and length of barrel. 
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Get ONE-SHOT Kills 


Your long-range, tough, hard-to-kill big moose, elk or caribou—yes, 
even your chance grizzly—is out with one good shot from this Griffin 
& Howe .35 Whelen. Packs abundant wallop for hunting the Rockies 
or any other big-game country on the continent. Griffin & Howe-built GRIFFIN Ww nc 
Springfield or Mauser (your choice) with 24” round, tapered nickel & Ho E, Inc. 
steel barrel; chambered for .35 Whelen (.400 Whelen if you prefer) Makers of Fine Rifles 
Imported walnut cheek-rest stock; non-skid steel butt-plate. G. & I Er . had 
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non-glare ramp front sight -with Gold bead. Lyman No. 48 micrometer ne port Rebuilding, 
rear. Special equipment: Whelen gunsling with q.d. swivels; hunting tepairs, Re-equipment 
telescope sight, your selection. Ample choice of loads. Order now. Dept. 0, 

202 East 44th St., New York City 
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said “it’s a mechanical achievement”, fires right then left. 
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$4.60 for a single trigger on a new Lefever double, 





$5.25 on a used Nitro Special Lefever. 
Gun Editor E. C. Crossman 
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lost bird brings a groan from the club’s 
supporters. 

This method worked out very well in 
a recent match when one of the men, who 
usually shoots on the team, made a poor 
showing in an individual event before 
the team match. This shooter undoubt- 
edly had one of his “off days,” so the 
committee replaced him with another man 
who shot a very good score. 





HILE our club often holds one of the 

interesting miss-and-out events, and 
the Northern California Championship 
matches always close with a shoot of this 
kind, we never hear of other clubs having 
a similar shoot. 

For the benefit of skeet clubs which 
have never conducted a _ miss-and-out 
shoot, I might point out that we charge 
an entrance fee of twenty-five cents. 
When a shooter misses a target he may 
reenter once for another twenty-five 
cents. When he misses the second time 
he is out for good. 

In these events the contestants and 
spectators are allowed to do anything to 
distract the man who is shooting—that 
is, anything but touch him. They can 
yell at him, beat tin cans, or honk auto 
horns. When only two contestants re- 
main, they finish shooting without inter- 
ference. 

There is no limit to the number of 
shooters who may enter the squad, and 
the cashier, or collector, accompanies the 
shooters from station to station to take 
in the quarters as soon as misses are 
made. 

A few years ago we divided the money 
between the club and the winner, but we 
ruled that out because we want to keep 
all money prizes out of skeet. We do 
not want the “chiseling” that is likely 
to creep into skeet if money prizes are 
offered. Our club now puts up merchan- 
dise prizes for these events. If an im- 
promptu miss-and-out round is run on 
a day when there are no other prizes 
available, 100 shells may be offered, or 
more than that number if there are 
enough entries to warrant a more expen- 
sive prize. 

A club can afford to give good prizes 
because each shooter pays twenty-five 
cents to enter and another quarter when 
he misses his first target, in addition to 
paying for twenty-five targets. If the club 
charges fifty cents for the targets it will 
collect one dollar from each shooter, and 
as more than a few seldom get past the 
doubles without scoring two misses, there 
is a good profit in targets paid for but 
not thrown. 

Heretofore these miss-and-out events 
were “open” at our club and all others in 
Northern California, but I have made the 
suggestion that they be class affairs so 
that class A shooters will compete with 
one another while men in classes B, C 
and D make up squads of their own and 
thus bring together shooters of equal 
ability. 

Try. running a miss-and-out. It will be 
fun for everybody on the grounds. 


The Lordship matches, biggest thing of 
the year in skeet, will be held at the four- 
field grounds at Lordship, Conn., Saturday 
and Sunday, September 15 and 16. 

At least 200 of the best skeet shots of 
the country will take part in the shoulder- 
to-shoulder competition in the Great East- 
ern Team and Individual Match, the 
Ladies’ Championship and the Junior 
Championship. A much larger list of en- 
tries will be secured in the National Tele- 
graphic Team and Individual Event, which 
will be run on September 16 in conjunc- 
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tion with the shoulder-to-shoulder match 
fired at Lordship. 

There is a suggestion I wish to make in 
connection with the National Telegraphic 
Match, and that is that the various clubs 
and individuals wire their scores to head- 
quarters not later than 5 p. m. on the day 
of the shoot. Everybody will have finished 
shooting by that time, and there is no 
excuse for delaying the sending of the re- 
sults. 





A handy booklet, “Macnab on Skeet,” 
has just been published by the Sporting 
Powder Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. 
A copy will be sent by them on request. 

The author is Colonel A. J. Macnab, 
United States Army Reserves. Colonel 
Macnab is well known to pistol and rifle 
shooters throughout the country. He de- 
vised the training methods now used by 
the Army in teaching the use of pistols and 
rifles, and is the author of the Army Man- 
uals on rifle and pistol training. 

In this booklet, the art of skeet shoot- 
ing is explained expertly and in detail to 
make it equally valuable not alone to the 
beginner, but also to the seasoned shooter 
who is ambitious to improve his ability. 

A point stressed by the writer is that “in 
any game, sport, or task requiring coordi- 
nation of the eye and muscle, ‘good form’ 
is the most important item in efficient per- 
formance.” How form may be acquired 
is ably set forth. 

The clear explanations of how to shoot 
from the various stations constitute an- 
other valuable contribution to a thorough 
understanding of the art of shooting skeet 
that should enable anyone desirous of be- 
coming proficient at the sport to master it. 
A diagram helps to make the text easily 
understandable. 

Instruction that is especially helpful to 
the beginner is given in an appendix writ- 
ten expressly for shooters who never be- 
fore have tried their hands at skeet. 


What Is Wrong 
With Skeet? 


By Thomas M. Parker 


TAKE my hat off to the men who in- 

vented skeet, and also to those others 

who have promoted the game all over 
the country. It is not only splendid sport 
in itself, but is without doubt the best 
means by which the average shooter can 
attain proficiency in the proper handling of 
the shotgun. The shooting schools are so 
few in this country that not many shooters 
can consider them. Game has become so 
scarce, and legal seasons are so short and 
bags so limited, that few men can today 
become expert in the shooting of game 
alone. The man who does even a little 
shooting on the skeet field has, in almost 
every case, an edge on the fellow who never 
fires his gun except when after game. 

Speaking for myself, I have been using 
the shotgun in the field for over 25 years, 
and learned more about gun handling from 
skeet than from all the other shooting put 
together. In addition I keenly enjoy the 
game for its own sake, and only wish that I 
could do more of it. I want it understood, 
therefore, that in criticizing the sport I am 
merely trying to be constructive, as my 
feelings toward both the skeet game and 
the men behind it are friendly in the ex- 
treme. It is fine just as it is, but my humble 
belief is that it can easily be made much 
better. 


First, I think that as shot at present it js 
entirely too easy for a good shot to make 
almost perfect scores. That has always 
been a big fault in trap-shooting, the fact 
that all the best shots are well-nigh perfect 
and that unless a man can shoot pretty near 
to the 100 per cent mark he might as well 
stay out of competition. Skeet has now 
gotten to the same point, and I believe that 
unless changes are adopted, to make the 
very high scores less common, interest in 
competitive skeet will begin to wane, at 
least as far as the average shot is con- 
cerned. 

In the early days of skeet high scores 
were much less common than they are now, 
even though the few men then interested 
in the sport were probably far above the 
average as all-around shots. The reason, | 
think, is not hard to locate. In the infancy 
of skeet most of the men who took it up 
did so primarily to improve their bird- 
shooting technique, interest in high-gun 
competition was not so keen, and it was 
only natural that one would shoot in the 
same positions and with the same guns that 
one used on game. It was some time be- 
fore the special skeet gun, good for skeet 
and nothing else, became common. For 
example, in my own case, my main sporting 
interest was duck shooting. At the time | 
first tried skeet I didn’t even own a bird 
gun. Did I rush out and figure out what 
gun would throw the widest possible spread 
at 21 yards and then buy it? I did not. | 
dusted off my 8-pound full choke Parker 
and was quite happy to break 14 birds on 
my first round. Later, with plenty of prac- 
tice, I got to breaking from 17 to 20 or 21, 
and every time I got over 20 I really felt 
as though it ought to be in the papers. 


HEN I switched to a modified choke 12 

gauge Remington with 30-inch barrel, 
and for quite awhile honestly thought I had 
a skeet gun. My scores jumped to where 
I rarely got less than 21 and now and then 
one or two more. With that gun I broke 
my first 25, and was that something! For 
a long time nobody in the Club did much 
better, but finally along came “dat old 
debbil,” competition. Then I did just what 
apparently thousands of others are doing, 
I decided to get a gun that would smash 
every skeet bird that I even thought about. 
My Remington pump suited me perfectly, 
so I stuck to it, but I sawed off the barrel 
and stuck on a Cutts compensator with 
their special skeet spreader, and when the 
job was done the barrel was 24 inches long 
over all, including the compensator. Do you 
think that blunderbuss would break skeet 
birds? Yes, you're right, it did, and plenty! 
Oh, yes, I missed some with it, in fact a 
lot too many at times; but that must have 
been because I pointed it straight up or 
down; it certainly wasn’t the gun’s fault. 
All a man had to do with the old cannon 
was point it somewhere between the trap 
houses and let go. On doubles I really 
used to have to try in order not-to break 
both birds with one shot. 

It is human nature for a man to want to 
excel at any sport in which he takes part, 
and to use the equipment that will give him 
the best scores, and as long as the maxi- 
mum distance at which a man needs to 
shoot is only about 20 yards he is going 
to use the maximum spread. In the hands 
of a fast shot, and all experts are fast, even 
a 20 gauge can be bored wide open and 
still throw a pattern that will break every 
bird with No. 9 shot. The novice, who is 
slower, must use a gun with some choke, so 
he is under a double handicap. I have nm 
quarrel with short range shots, but if even 
a few longer range chances were offered 
skeet would be a better game and would 
demand the use of real practical guns. Any 
changes along those lines would penalize 
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the 95 to 100 per cent man in much greater 
proportion than it would the fair or poor 
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The simplest and most apparent way to 
vet around this fault would of course be 
to lay the skeet field out on a bigger radius, 
say 30 or 35 yards, instead of the present 
2). Of course such a field would take a 
little more ground, but the slight additional 
st would certainly improve the game 
reatly. Scores would go down plenty, but 
that is just what I’d like to see. A man 

10 broke 25 straight on a 35-yard field 
al be a real shot, and would have to 
use a real gun. On the present field any- 
one who can’t break 25s frequently is just 
out of any competition. 


( 


NOTHER fault of skeet, apparent at 
4 clubs where a considerable number of 
hooters turn out, is that it takes too long 
or a squad of five men to shoot a round. 





This is of no consequence where the field | 


is not crowded, but on fields where the play 


is good anything that will speed the game | 


up will help hold interest, and will also 
help increase revenue. 
too much walking and waiting in propor- 
tion to the shooting available on any one 
layout. 

‘Better than enlarging the skeet field, I 
have a plan that I feel sure would make 
the game harder, much more interesting for 
both shooters and spectators, and sportier 
than the present layout in all respects. 
Here it is. I would keep the present lay- 
out as is, but would eliminate shooting from 
stations No. 1, 7, and 8. The straight- 
aways and in-comers at stations No. 1 and 
7, while they do occur in game shooting, 
are certainly not difficult shots in skeet— | 
true, even the best shots miss them now 
and then, but only through carelessness, and 
they add nothing to the game except to 
make high scores easier. Personally, I get 
a lot of kick out of shooting the No. 8 po- 
sition, and unless I had something better 
to offer would like to see it kept. None 
the less, while it takes skill, it is not a 
practical game shot as everyone knows the 
way to take quail that come at you that 
way is to turn and cut ’em down going 
away. 

Instead of shooting at No. 8 I would 
put a third trap right there, just as low 
as it could be set, and set to throw the 
birds straight away from the present No. 4 
position—or at right angles to the birds 
thrown by the present traps. Do you begin 
to see the picture? 

Of course with the above set-up we 
would have to change the rules some, and 
here they are. Shoot from the present No. 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 positions, each shooter to 
fire five shells from each of the five points 
-three singles and a double. Have the 
ingles thrown one from each trap, but at 
the option of the trap boy, the shooter not 
to know from which trap each bird will 
spring; the three singles followed by a 
double, either at the option of the trap boy, 
or from the two present traps if the first 
plan seems too hard. 

Hard—yes; scores—terrible; sport— 
plenty! That middle trap, with 20-yard 
rise, would make it necessary to have at 
least one real gun barrel. 

shells from each position, and eliminating 
stations No. 1, 7, and 8, would speed things 
up. And leaving the order of pigeons 
thrown up to the trap boy would end that 
perfect form and “down-the-alley” stance 

{ the crack skeeter, and get back to some 
{ the ideas that the game started with in 
he beginning. 

Even if my third trap idea does not meet 
with universal approval, because of ex- 
pense, the game can be helped a lot by 
cutting out stations No. 1, 7, and 8, and 
giving the trap boy more discretion. 
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Shooting five | 


At present there is | 








A FINE SCOPE FOR 


SMALL GAME AND TARGETS 





Reasonably Priced 


LYMAN-478 


FIELD 





LYMAN 438 SCOPE 


suited to hunting small game such 
as squirrels, ete., chucks and vermin. Thousands of shoot- 
ers use the 438 for this purpose as well as for short-range 
targets. The large field covers a diameter of 23 feet at 100 
yards, bringing the image up sharply through brilliant 


SIGHT CORP. . 


The 438 is admirably 


THE LYMAN GUN 


Bausch & Lomb lenses. 
non-click rear mount at $20.00. 


Complete with closely adjustable 
With Lyman % min. click 


micrometer rear mount, $27.50 f.o.b. 


Lyman 5A Scope $46.50. 
10X, $60.00. 


Lyman Eevecteost Scope 8X and 
Free scope folders on reques 


. 85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 











Winchester 57 
°22 Caliber $19. 73 


SPECIAL 


New German Gebne Auto. .25 Cal.........- evses 

New German Ortgies .32 Cal Automatic—9-Bhot . * 50 

new H & R Spo + tg .22 Cal. 14.75 
New L-J Sep eeem ot Sealed 8 12.50 

New H & R No. 922 .22 Cal........ccsesececesseeeeenceensens - 7.25 

SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 

Lager 30 Cal. or 9 m. m., th. Chdsktdoemanseenreeseenees $17.50 

Colt's .32 Automatic ...... ‘ ee eons 12.50 

25 Colt's Automatic.......... . ccccccscccs SD 

38 or 32-20 S. & W. Military and Police. ‘ -+e» 19.00 

Colt’s 38 Army Special. ........ccceececcserececeseeseves 16.50 


$1.00 deposit with C.O.D. orders. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
























WITH THE TROUT FLY. 


| Trout and Colors, 





By LADD PLUMLEY 


A sound, practicai book with the following 
chapters: Trouty Eyesight and Intelligence 
Fly Rods, 
Leaders, The Fly, Casting the Fly, Wet Fly 
Fishing, Dry Fly Fishing, Clothing and Other 


Things, Fly Making, Leader Making and 
Knots. 
Pub. 1929, 270 p., illus. 73/4x5x 
1%, in. Price $2.00 postpaid 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 








The American Shotgun) 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 
Pub, 1910, reprinted 1928; 321 
b., tlus. 7¥%e5%41 in. 
Regular price $2.00, special price $1.25 


Part I is devoted to the gun itself—obser- 
vations on past and present arms, construc- 
tion of shotguns, followed by chapters on the 
frame, stock, trigger, engraving, gauges, 
charges and chokes. Part II treats of the sci- 
ence of wing shooting, one-eye aiming, snap 
shooting, speed of flight, field etiquette, etc. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 








DID YOU KNOW THAT 







you could 
purchase a brand new 
factory genuine Colt, 
model 1917, using the 
45 Auto ctge. with clips, 
Walnut grips, 5%” barrel, in 
original box, special $21.95. 
BELOW—A LIST OF FINE USED GUNS 
Grade No, 1 Colt Auto 45 Gov’t.............. $24.50 
Grade No, 2 Cots Auto 45 Gov’t............. 18.75 
Grade No. 1 Colt Auto 25 cal. like new 11.75 
Grade No. 1 Colt Auto 32 or 380 cal. . 
Grade No. 2 Colt Police Positive 38—4” Blue......... 14.85 
Grade No. 1 S&W Hammerless 32—3” Blue, as new 18.75 
185,000 Assorted Cartridges. Send stamp for list. 
Pree catalog Rifles, Colts, 8. & W., Binoculars, Bic 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St., (82 DepositonC.O.D.’s) New York 
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LEAD - Clogged 
GUN BORES 


: with 
HOPPE’S NO.9 


Use famous No. 9 always in 
cleaning your gun bore after 
shooting. Dislodges all lead- 
ing, metal fouling, residue, prevents rust. 


HOPPE’S Lubricating OIL 


keeps gun _ actions limber. 
Cleans, polishes outside sur- 
faces. Pure. Penetrating. 





Won’t gum. All gun dealers 
sell Hoppe’s preparations. Trial 
bottle No. 9, 10c. Trial can Oil 
15c. Gun Cleaning Guide 
FREE. Send to: 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 North 8th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARMY KRAG 
30-40 









tC "Manufactured at Spring- 95 
field Armory. A favorite amongst 
sportsmen who know, for large or small 
game. Bolt action. Magazine holds 5 

cartridges. Working parts guaranteed for one pe, Oe ~ yw 3c 
ame for our 60 page illustrated catalogue. 
tomers all over the world. 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. A 





FOR FISHING TACKLE. Salt or fresh water rods, 


reels, or lures, can’t rust when this famous protec- 
tion is applied after use. Get it at Sports Stores— 
or generous sample 10c from MeCambridge & MeCam- 
bridge, 1226 \ith Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 











The Latest 
and Best 
Book on 
Training! 


Anyone can train his setter or pointer by 
following its explicit instructions. 

Beautifully bound in cloth— ge il- 
lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpai anywhere 
in U. S. Send for our complete list of books. 


A. F. HOCHWALT Co., 
540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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Send 3¢ 7 General 
Book on remodeling Enfie ds, 
Krags, Springfields—Send 10c. 
Dept. K—355 Sayes St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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They ll help you to be | Readers’ Letters What Is the Lead 


for 


HUNTING & TARGET SHOOTING 





and drill 50 





No. 3 Hunting Front Sight 
Ivory, gold ilver or red bead 
$1.00 | 


No. 1A Tang Sight for sporting 
rifles Turn down peep 2 
Pat. thumb lock Elev. adj. $4.50. 


NEW Complete Sight Catalog No. 
22, now ready, 64 pages. Over 
100 illustrations. 10c. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORP. 


85 West St. 
Middlefield, Conn. 













—— _ 2314 N. 16th St., ‘Phila. ———_ 





JUST FISHING 


Outdoor Life Book Shop ~ 





SEDGLEY 










For Every 
Kind of Game from Sen ING FIELD 
Squirrel to Elephant Misa), Be: 
Six calibres for every 
Sporting Need. Send for RIFLES 
Hand Book and Catalog. 
DW KING « . ys rye wy Prancisco 
R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc. (fs. 1597 

















Want a Single Trigger? Here's a good one! Fool- 
Proof, Non-Selective — $3.50 on a new gun. $4.25 on 
one of our used guns. Can’t be put on other makes. 

Our famous “Long Range” double, $21.60. Single 
Trigger, if wanted, $3.50. A Catalog for 3c In 
stamps. “It’s a Durable Double” 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N.Y. 











By Ray Bergman 
$5.00 


Complete, practical and 

very interesting book for 

every freshwater angler. 

14 color plates of fish, 

painted by Fred Everett. 
Pub. 1932, 418 p., 
9% 26%441% in. 


381 4th Ave., New York City —-—~——""= 





| WINCHESTER 


Model 55 TAX FREE 


Offering limited quantity Winchester's Late Model 55 light- 
weight takedown half-magaszsine repeaters at leas than wholesale 
24” tapered nickel steel bbi Bra nd new in original factory boxes. 
25/35. $26.95, .32 W. 8. and 30 30. $29.95, Lyman tang 
peep $4.00 additional; Canvas and leather takedown case 

Order yours today. We chip C. O. D. examination $5.00 M.O. For 
eash in full, jointed rod fre | 


Baker & Kimball, tea. 28 South Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 64) 


such that it shot its maximum distance to 
the right he would be prone to wonder 
why on days when conditions were such 
as to cause it to shoot to the left, he missed 
all the game he fired at. I am quite sure 
that the knowledge that I gained then made 
me.a far better game shot, and in past years 
the passing of that information on to 
younger hunters has, I think, saved them 
from many failures on long planned and 
expensive hunting trips. 

You say that you dispute my assertion 
that: “No rifle. will shoot better on game 
than it Will on-a target.” But I think that 
you did not carefully read this assertion, 
because you go on to explain that you shoot 
better on game than you do on target. I 


| did not say that no man will shoot better 


on target than on game. Read my assertion 
again. The mental and nervous reactions 
of men are such that they perform better 
under certain conditions. You are lucky 
that you perform better when slightly 
keyed up with excitement. I also shoot 
better in competitions and on game than I 
do in lone practice. We are lucky. Only 
about one man in five reacts in this way. 
Sut even if he does react in this way it will 
stand him in no avail in his hunting unless 


he has thoroughly learned the A. B. C.’s of 


steady holding, accurate aiming, and proper 
control of the trigger. 


UT we were not talking about how 

men shot, but about how rifles shot. 
If day after day a certain rifle and ammuni- 
tion shot from a proper machine rest, make 
groups that average say 12 inches in diam- 
eter, nothing in the world except pure luck 
will give any hunter, no matter how well 
he peps up for shots at coyotes, a decent 
average of hits. - 

Knowing what I do, it has been my 
endeavor to recommend those rifles, and 
cartridges to my readers that will at least 
given them a fair chance of success in the 
kind of shooting they are doing when they 
do their own part correctly. My job is a 
difficult but a very pleasant one. Ameri- 
cans are inquisitive by nature. They are 
“from Missouri” and they want to know 
why. It is extremely difficult to tell them 
why within the limitations of a letter. 
These things can only be learned by study, 
study of the standard books that set forth 
the experience of the ages. 

But due to our faulty public school 
system, the average American will not read 
books. As we cannot write a book for 
every correspondent, or provide an individ- 
ual coach for every man, it is quite hopeless 
to expect the man who will not study the 
standard works on rifles and rifle shooting 
to get anywhere. Only those who are so 
fortunate as to have developed the habit 
of learning from books can expect to get 
very far in rifle shooting or in anything else 
which requires knowledge and experience. 
If rifle shooting did not require knowledge 
and experience it would not be the inter- 
esting hobby that it is to most of us 
today. 

It is not often these days that I get a 
letter from an old and experienced hunter, 
and I certainly enjoyed yours. We are 
dying off fast. Soon there will be no 
more of us, and it is right that our expe- 
riences should be set down for. the younger 
generation before we pass along to the 
Happy Hunting Ground. 


Very sincerely, 
Townsend Whelen. 


on Geese? 
By Chas. Askins 


DO NOT recall reading a book 

waterfowl shooting which did not sa 
“Geese are big fellows and apparent 
moving slowly, but they are traveling 
faster than they look, give them pler 

f lead.” I have been told, in effect, lea 
geese as much as you think you ought 
then give them one-half more and you w 
kill that goose. Sometimes the rate 
speed of a Canada goose is given at lI 
miles an hour, 150 feet a second. I d 
not believe a darned word of that ar 
more, though I used to think that abl 
writers knew precisely what they wer 
talking about. 

Once on a time a good many years ag 
I was in a blind on a duck pond. Ty W 
Canada geese came along, one about si 
feet behind the other. They were no mort 
than 60 feet high, coming so as to just 
clear the tops of some small cottonwood 
trees. They had not seen me and cam 
along so as to pass not over 40 yards away 
and maybe no more than 35 yards. | 
wanted those geese, both of ’em—wanted 
*em badly. Therefore, being perfectly cool 
about it, remembering all I had been told 
about leading a-plenty, I waited until those 
big fellows were almost abreast of me and 
then fired at the front goose, leading him 
five feet, though if it hadn’t been geese I'd 
have thought three feet enough. 

That goose kept right on without a 
waver. The next shot I led him six feet 
He still kept right on and my gun was 
empty. I have thought of that many a tim 
since, and I am betting right now that if | 
had been content to lead that first goose n 
more than two feet in front of his head, 
I'd have killed them both. 

No writer-man has ever been able to fool 
me so badly about the lead on geese since 
I am guessing now that the speed of a 
Canada goose that has not been alarmed is 
not more than 60 feet a second. 
is a big fellow with considerable length, 
and if I hadn’t been over-anxious, hadn't 
known so much that wasn’t so, and had 
shot just in front of the bill, I’d have 
landed on that goose somewhere. Of course 
if the geese appear to be 60 yards away 
that is different. It is almost safe t 
assume that a Canada goose which appear 
to be sixty yards distant is really closer t 
80 yards from the gun. You have to lead 
at 80 yards, and if you haven’t a Magnun 
gun and big shot, you can’t kill him any- 
how. 

I notice that Stanley Duncan, in “Brit- 
ish Shooting Times,” says that whatever 
your lead at 40 yards, it must be four 
times that at 80 yards. I believe that Fred 
says the same thing, speaking of 


Kimble 
ducks. 

Therefore if your lead is normally tw 
feet at 40 yards, which seems to have 
been Kimble’s lead, then the 80-yard allow- 
ance would be eight feet. That is not 
enough for me. I'd lead a duck three t 
four feet at 40 yards, and 12 to 15 feet at 
80 yards. Then miss him like as not 
There is one thing about lead, it is just as 
easy to miss in front as it is behind, and 
maybe more apt to happen just when 
man wants to be sure of killing. That 
always has been true from the beginning 
In the old days when live pigeons wer 
shot for money, with a heavy bet on the 
side, more than one man has lost his last 
bird, with 500 dollars depending on that 
last shot, by leading too much. 
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| Building a Boat in Sections 


HIS little fishing boat holds two per- 

sons. It is 10 feet, 4 inches long, 30% 

hes wide at the bottom, and has 11-inch 

unwales. It is built throughout of half- 

neh cypress boards. Its novel feature is 

1e minnow box, spaced between the front 

a ms rear sections, made of 16-gauge gal- 
vanized iron and fastened to the boat with 
valvanized hinges. Extra long pins made 

of brass welding rod 

eplace the regular 

. hinge pins. They are 
curved and a catch 
prevents them from 
coming loose when 
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The boat holds two persons. 


g Ballast for Sailboats 


- (Continued from page 59) 

rder to obtain the best balance. Ballast 
bunched amidships gives a more respon- 
ive helm. The boat comes about more 
rapidly and is more sensitive to the 
wheel under most wind conditions. Bal- 
ist separated and placed nearer the fore 
nd aft ends of the boat makes for a 
teadier helm with less pounding in a 





da. 
Most sail craft are extremely sensitive 
' to the exact placing of trimming weight 
nd it will not take many minutes at the 
elm to show you whether you have 
immed right or wrong. After you dis- 
over just how much weight you need 
nd where to place it, arrange to keep it 
place. Shifting ballast is highly dan- 
erous under certain conditions. Fasten 
eats or battens to the planks and ribs 
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the boat is in transit or in use. The re- 
movable slatted seats and bottom are held 
in place by catches. The minnow box is 
8 inches wide. Its bottom is pierced with 
a row of holes. When the boat is loaded, 
the box holds about 2% inches of water, 
which is more than sufficient to keep at 
least a hundred minnows alive and kicl xing. 
Dale L. Lynch, Ark. 


The minnow box is made of 
16-gauge galvanized iron and 
is held in place by hinges 






The removable slatted seats and bottom 
are fastened by catches in order not to 
come loose when boat is being carried 























When it is loaded, the box contains about 2!/2 inches. of 
water which is more than sufficient to keep at least a hundred minnows alive and kicking 


on either side of the pieces of ballast, and 
have the cleats wide enough to fence in 
the weights securely so they will not 
shift no matter how heavy the weather. 
—D. R. 


Free Boat Builders Directory 


Outboard owners will be interested to 
know that the fifth edition of the Direc- 


tory of Boat Builders is ready for dis- | 


tribution. It is published by the Out- 
board Motors Corp., Milwaukee, Wis 
and is mailed free on request. 
by states, 174 boat-building firms are 
listed, together with the exact types of 
craft made by each. A glance of the di- 
rectory will show a prospective boat buy- 
er whether there is a firm near his home 
which can supply the craft he wants and 
save him freight charges from another 
State. 
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A 
STRAIGHT- 
SHOOTING 


On-— 


8-in-One gives you what 
you want from a gun oil! 
Lubrication that mabe —— 
up the action instantly. |] 9. 

Protection against rust NONE gt 
for barrels and action 


parts. And it makes the 
job of cleaning easier, 


too. Your dealer has the 
handy cans and bottles. 

















». HUNTERS 
@ SKEET & TRAP SHOOTERS 
Mode mine: Your Shotgus 


| shot fired thru Compensator 
gives perfectly distributed pellet pat- 
tern—killing to outside edge. Choke 
tubes for all game, long or short range. 
Also Skeet, traps. Reduced recoil im- 
proves aim. For Simgle bbl. shotguns, 12, 
16, 20 ga. Write for Free Folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. . . . -« Middlefield, Conn. 


CUTTS COMPENSATOR 
















NOSKE Rifle 
Telescope—Model 1934 


Send 3 cents postage 
for complete catalog. 


R.NOSKE, san Carios, California 
~ RICE PEEP SIGHT 


For Krag rifles 
only. Positive ele- 
vation and windage. 
Anyone can mount. 
$1.00. Springfield 
Sporter butt plates, 
cast aluminum, 50c. 
Satisfaction or 
money refunded. 














| ERNEST RICE, 331 7th Street, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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TRAINING THE DOG 


By WILL JUDY. $1.50. Best book on general train- 
g of non-sporting dogs. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
___ 381 4th Ave., New York City 
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WEBLEY AIR un visto 


accurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 


IMPROVES YOUR —- 
MARKSMANSHIP $19 











Complete line 
W. ac. SCOTT 
renowned shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers. 











Junior $10 


Also ‘ ae 1” $15 









a — 25c in stamps 
for new Green Cover 152 page, 
\ profusely illustrated, Ameri- 
Acan and Imported Arms 
Catalog. Contains 2000 items, 
described with new prices. 
y. Ce Oe oO) DS De Pee BT 
Amer Createst Gun House 


), New York 















509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd Str. 
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The Novice and His Beagle 


WIDESPREAD impression per- 
sists among those who are just 
beginning to work with hunt- 


ing dogs that if they buy a dog of any 
variety the young animal should, by the 
very nature of his breed, take to his call- 
ing naturally, without training. 

Recently I have had several letters 
from people interested in beagles. One 
writer, convinced that a beagle is sup- 
posed to hunt rabbits, ventured the 
opinion that it should only be necessary 
to take the animal out in the woods, 
turn him lose, and then “let him beagle.” 
The particular dog he had in mind came 
of good rabbit hound stock. Released 
in rabbit country, he failed to perform. 
His owner, keenly disappointed, took his 
disappointment out on the beagle and 
maintained that the dog should have 
known from birth all there was to know 
about rabbit hunting. 

Obviously, this beginner knew abso- 
lutely nothing about dogs. It is strange 
how many people there are who, sud- 
denly fired with an urge to own a sport- 
ing dog, expect to obtain an animal 
endowed through inheritance with all 
the accomplishments of the chase. You 
might as well expect the son of an 
eminent lawyer, doctor, or preacher to 
follow in his father’s footsteps the mo- 
ment he is able to walk. 

No matter what the breed is, and no 
matter how distinguished the parents 
have been, no dog is born ready trained 
for the field. It is true that dogs of good 
ancestry inherit the in- 
stincts of their particular 
breed, but these instincts 
must be developed by pa- 
tient intelligent training 
and abundant experience. 

Not long ago I received 
a letter from a novice (he 
did not admit he was a 
novice) stating that he had 
tried out beagles on two 
different occasions. He 
wrote: 

“Both turned out to be 
worthless, timid, gun-shy, 
perverse dogs. They would 
not mind; they would not 
come to me when I called 
them. If I went after them, 
they turned over on their 
backs in fear, trembling all 
over. Of course I had to 
punish them at various 
times, but I don’t want 
anything more to do with 
beagles.” 
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Most Beagles Are Intelligent. 
They Will Serve You Well If 
Carefully Trained. But They 
Aren't Ready-Made Rabbit Dogs 


His letter contained its own answer. 
I advised him to give up trying to train 
any kind of dog, inasmuch as he was 
not temperamentally fitted for the task. 
[ said | doubted if he would be any 
more successful with a Bengal tiger cub 
if the same tactics were employed. 

Another beginner wrote that his 
beagle would not hunt. “I have had him 
out twice but, although he is six months 
old, he does not seem to know what it 
is all about.” I wonder if the writer of 
that letter was an expert in trigonome- 
try when he was six years old. The 
situation would be about the same. Still 
another letter says: 

“My beagle is ten months old. I have 
had him three weeks, but he won’t mind 
me. How can I make him do the things 
I command ?” 

The beagle is one of the most docile 
of dogs. Treated with intelligence and 
kindness, he is easily trained. But he 
must be developed slowly and patiently. 
Lack of patience in the trainer is re- 
sponsible for most spoiled dogs. Like 
every other dog, the beagle should first 
be taught to obey ordinary commands. 





Excellent example of a well-trained beagle—a steady driver and stayer, 
level-headed, musical of voice—in short, a perfect gun dog and companion 








After these early lessons he can be taker 
out for practical training and experi- 
ence in the field. Some dogs of course 
are more intelligent than others, 
react faster to training. But ever 
beagle puppy, once he has learned wi 
is expected of him, will obey his master, 
will understand him, and will be a pleas- 
ant companion to him. 

By obedience [ do not mean that a 
beagle should be taught to leave a hot 
trail if his master calls him. Any mas 
ter demanding this does both himself 
and his dog an injustice. A beagle so 
subservient to his master that he would 
drop the trail and come at call when the 
scent was hot in his nostrils, would have 
no place in my kennels, any more thai 
would a pointer or setter who dropped 
his point at the first command. 

The beagler should never train his 
dog to leave a hot trail, but he should 
train him to come in under other cir- 
cumstances. For instance, the day 
draws to a close; the hunting is ove 
the master is tired and wants to go 
home. He calls his dog. If the animal 
is well broken, he will come. If he is 
badly trained, he is likely to swish his 
tail and wander off in the woods, not in 
search of a rabbit, but simply brushing 
around, oblivious to everything. 

A well-trained beagle should be under 
command at all times except when the 
trail is hot. Then he should be lett 
alone, or caught up if the drive is too 
long. He should be a good starter, and 
after sufficient experience, 
should need little or no 
help from his master. He 
should be a wide caster, 
making plenty of oppor- 
tunities to pick up trails. 
On his own initiative he 
should understand how to 
hunt out the territory most 
likely to contain game. 

If the dog has the right 
stuff in him, and has not 
been spoiled, he will do 
these things. Do not expect 
him to come ready-made. 

Making a dog into a 
good steady driver and 
stayer; making him level 
headed; making him use 
his musical voice to best 
advantage and at the prop- 
er time; in short, making 
him into a perfect gun 
dog, requires steady and 
sympathetic educatio! 
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The Coonhound— 
An American Dog 


By CARL E. SMITH 


A DOG BOOK or dog encyclopedia, if it 
£\ mentions the coonhound at all, prob- 
ably says something like this: “No distinct 
breed is known as the coonhound and the 
coonhound is not a distinct breed. A coon- 
hound is a dog, usually a hound, that is 
especially trained to locate and fight coons.” 

The coonhound may never have been a 
separate breed, but it is increasingly evi- 
dent that he is on the way to becoming one. 
So far he has developed into several sepa- 
rate and distinct types of hound, well de- 
fined in both points and markings, true in 








"Redbone" coonhounds, good type 


instincts, and able to be taught to hunt coon. 
The two main types are the “Bluetick” 
and the “Redbone,” photographs of which 
accompany this article. Some consider the 
“Black and Tan” a separate type of coon- 
hound, but most dog fanciers aver that the 
black and tans are produced by crossing 
breeds of that coloring and marking, prob- 
ably foxhound, old deerhound, or staghound 
stock. Also, in some cases, old crosses 
with bloodhound have been responsible for 
black and tan predominance, so the black 
and tan is hardly to be counted as a sepa- 
rate type, excellent though this development 
may be. 
The very development of the coonhound 
in the past has been accomplished by a 
large amount of crossing, partly for 
strength and hardihood, for only the most 
rugged constitution can stand the work re- 
quired of a coon dog, and partly, in the 
earlier days of coon hunting, for ability to 
fight coons after they had been dislodged 
from the tree. Recently the penalties for 
cutting timber and the difficulty of climbing 
nd shaking down the game have led to 
the practice of “shooting them out,” espe- 
cially since flashlights have been improved. 
So there is less reason than formerly for 
crossing the hound with shepherd or bull- 
log to make a “coon dog,” as those crosses 
vere mainly to improve his fighting quali- 
es, and usually detracted from his trail- 
ng ability. The earlier coonhound field 
trials were slightly grotesque when they 
presented all sorts of crosses and multiple- 
triped mongrels as “coonhounds.” Most 
i these more properly should be classed 
is “coon dogs.” Many of them vary far 
from the hound, running from fox terri 
to near birddog. Visitors to later trial 
iave noted a lack of uniformity, and ha 
perceived a need for specification as to just 
what a coonhound is. There is also 2 need 
for division into two general classes— 
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“coonhounds” of obvious all-hound breed- 
ing, and “coon dogs,” a class wide enough | 
to include any dog which will run and tree | 
coon. 

It is only lately that the kennel clubs 
have included coonhounds in their regis- 
tries. The fact that a registry can now | 
be secured for either of the leading types | 
on proper presentation of proof of pure 
breeding is further indication of the emer- | 
gence of a separate type or breed of Amer- | 
ican coonhound, 

The requirements of a coonhound are, 
first of all, stamina, endurance and great | 
resistance to disease and exposure. His 
work is done in the worst sort of weather, 
in chilling damps and fogs, with under- 
footing and air both bad. He must be able 


to follow the coon into icy water, if need | 
be, and fight under conditions in which the | 


advantage is all with the coon. He must 
be able to resist pneumonia when he is hot 
from the chase and in no condition for an 
icy plunge. Second, he must have a strong, 
stocky build, good teeth, powerful jaws, a 
fairly wide head, ears not too long to get 
in his way, and stouter neck and shoulders 
than the foxhound. Third, he must have 
a very keen nose, for many of the trails 
must be picked up when cold and slowly 
worked out until he gets nearer the game. 
Fourth, he must have persistence, a good 
voice, and intelligence in unravelling the 
trails, solving the tricks of the wily quarry, 
and knowing just where the coon is 
“treed.” Then comes the final test of pa- 
tience and intelligence—staying at the tree, 
giving proper indication where the game 
is, and bawling lustily until master and 
friends come up to get the quarry. The 
old time coonhound was expected to fight 
and kill the coon, however large, and then 
go out again and tree another and fight it, 
and repeat the process perhaps a number 
of times in one night. 

Such nights required nerve, skill, and 
endurance. Usually those hard fights took 
a lot out of the coonhound, so his average 
life was not long. Some men hunt that 
way to this day, but the canny and thought- 
ful coonhunter who values his dog’s con- 
tinued usefulness will not put him through 
too many hard fights. 

It takes about five to eight years of hard 
work and experience to produce a dog in- 
telligent enough to outwit and tree a keen, 


crafty, wise, old coon. Why cut short the | 


days of a promising hound just when he 
is at his best, just when he is becoming 


skillful, and in consequence most valuable | 


to his master? 





Fine specimen of “Bluetick" coonhound 











Oh for some SKIP-FLEA 





Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap kills fleas and 
keeps your dog’s coat in fine condition. 
Skip-Flea Powder doesn’t merely stun fleas. 
It kills them quickly. Sold by dealers 
every where. 

Write For Your Frep Cory of “SerGEANT’s 
Doe Book” on the care of dogs. Our FREE 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
about your dog’s health. Write fully. 

Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 
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Ic is the most complete and 
instructive book on Care, 
Training, Feeding, etc., ever 
produced. Contains many 
interesting illustrations. 
Published by the makers of | 
GLOVER’S Mange Medi- 7 
cine for the Hairand Scalp. 
Send for a copy today. 
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White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 


Send stamp 
for catalogue 


Comrade Farm Kennel 
Galion, Ohio 


Hunting Big Game With Dogs in Africa 
By Er M. Shelley 
This enthralling narrative, regularly selling 
for $3.00, now $1.50, while it lasts. 
215 p., illus. 9%x6%4x1 in. 
Order now—only $1.50 


Outdoor Life Book Shop 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Full of Style and Play 


y Most Aristocratic Wire- 
Haired Fox Terrier blood- 
linesin America. All papers 
and safe delivery guaranteed, 
Very reasonable. 

Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 





























Application on one 
spot kills all the 
One Spot fleas on the dog. 
ate ki Iler SAFE—EFFECTIVE 
ONE-SPOT does not repel 
, fleas, it kills them. Agents 
r \ A and Dealers Wanted. 3-oz. 
ry can 50c ppd. Sample, 3c. 
= KENNEL GARDENS, Inc. 
Wi erery 18. Etkridge, Md., Box O. 
—m_ZeOCKER SPANIELS....... 
also Wire Haired Foxterriers—Smooth Fox- 
terriers. Scottish Terriers—Irish Terriers— 
Schnauzers—Dachshund—Chow Chows. Pup- 
pies eligible registration American Kennel 
lub. : 
PENATCHEE KENNELS 
R. F. D. No. 7, Box 497 «= Atlanta, Ga. 
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The sport of coonhunting has oiten led 
to other game. Some hunt both coon and 
possum, as both animals run under the 


same conditions. Some go further and 
train their dogs as “fur dogs” who will 
hunt skunks and other fur-bearing ani- 
mals. But following the lowly opossum or 
the odoriferous “hyacinth squirrel” is 


neither as difficult nor as exciting as trail- 
ing and treeing the lordly “ringtail.” Trail- 
ing the opossum or skunk does not require 
so wise or keen-scented a dog. In fact 
ordinary dogs or crossbreds can readily be 
trained as “fur dogs.” The finer and more 
difficult work on the wise and canny “ring- 
tail” or “Procyon lotor” requires a real 
coonhound of one of the two leading types, 
a dog of reasonably pure breeding who can 
perform in all the manifold conditions un- 
der which this exciting sport is pursued. 


Queries 
Training a Springer 


Editor I have a springer spaniel puppy six 
weeks old Is he old enough to start to train? 
What are the first things he should be taught? 
I want him for pheasant shooting. How should 
his training progress? Will he be old enough to 
do much hunting this fall? Our season opens 

vind the first of October I have never hunted 
with a springer. What should I expect him to do? 


How far should I expect him to hunt from me 





| mean what distance from the gunner? He is 
the only springer in this vicinity. I am proud of 
this little fellow and want to be fair to him, but 
I want to make a well-broken dog of him.—M. 1 

3. Minn, 

Answer I am afraid both you and the dog 
are starting under a tremendous handicap. Many 
good dogs are spoiled by injudicious or misdirected 
ideas in training In this limited space it would 
be impossible to map out a complete system of 
training My advice is that, before you begin 
any serious training you procure sever il reputable 
hooks on training and master them thoroughly. 
You want a well-trained dog, you say, but you 
must know what you are trying to teach. Any 
of the works on general training would be of 
great assistance to you in teaching the prelimi- 
nary accomplishments, but these should be sup- 


spaniels as 


and Field 


work on 
tor Sport 


plemented y some such 


Spaniels, Their Training 
Trials.” 

The rudimentary 
the time the puppy 
mentary is meant the ordinary “yard lessons 
Along with this you may begin to teach retriev- 
ing by the “‘play method’ when the puppy is ten 


may begin almost at 


dam. _ By rudi 


training 
leaves his 


twelve weeks ol Each lesson should fit in 
with the one following. If it is done according 
to method, you will find it interesting to yourself 


as well as to your pupil. 
A well-trained springer makes a delightful gun- 


ning companion The dog, as his name implies, 


springs his game and this necessarily means that 
he must hunt within gun shot distance. This is 
easily taught While you are teaching the yard 
lessons you t first lessons 


may be giving 
; 


in retrieving also ! 


Working Airedales 


him his 
| 


Editor I want to purchase two nice Airedale 
pups from udvertisements in your public ition I 
do not care particularly for show dogs, but just 
want them for watch dogs and home companions, 


Can you tell me anything about the kennels named 
on the enclosed slip? J. B. S., La. 

Answer Both kennels are considered very re- 
liable and TI believe that from them you will be 
able to secure the kind of stock you want. More 
complete particulars were sent you in the stamped 


self-addressed envelope which you enclosed with 
your query.—A.,. F 
° ° 
Dropping On Point 
Editor I own a Llewellyn setter two and a 
half years old. He has hunted two seasons and 
seems to have bird sense, but when locating birds 


another dog, he lies down. He never 
What has caused him to act 
in this manner and what can be done to train 
him to stand up on point? He is a wide ranger 
often he cannot be seen when lying down on 
Would you recommend exchanging him for 


B. E., 


or backing 
st inds up on point. 


and 
point. 
another dog or breaking him of the habit? 
Ind. 

Answer:—If the dog pleases you in every other 
way and you do not find dropping on point abso- 
lutely distasteful, I should keep the dog and try 
to break him of the habit, although it may be 
dificult. Some setters naturally drop on point. 
A few years ago some people preferred this to 
lofty attitude. The drop point in 


the high and 
f is a trait inherited from 


certain families of dogs 


40 


birds 


in order 


were netted and dogs w 
that the net could 
thrown dog as well as birds. When shot 
guns were improved and “‘shooting flying” 
instituted, dropping did not remain in vogue. In 
other instances the drop point came about because 
the dog could not be broken to remain steady in 
any other position. In other instances dogs were 
made to drop because in their youth they were 
gun-shy and it was only in this manner that the 
gun-shyness was overcome. It is scarcely possible 
to rebreak a dog whose dropping is an inherited 
trait. If, however, the dog was taught this way 
of approaching his game, there is some possibility 
of overcoming it. I have known several dogs 
which were rebroken and eventually became fine, 
upstanding dogs on game, only reverting to the 
dropping habit when they came too closely upon 
the birds. One such dog was the pointer Sobig, 
a prominent winner in field trials. According to 
his trainer, J. M. Avent, he was taught to drop 
because he was afraid of the gun as a young dog. 
Once this was overcome, his trainer tried by every 
precaution to keep him from dropping. When 
the dog dropped, the trainer approached him cau- 
tiously, lifted him to his feet, and left him stand- 
ing for a moment or two before flushing the birds. 
Occasionally the dog attempted to drop after being 
stood up, but clever handler that Avent is, he 
remained at his side and at the slightest indica- 
tion of sagging, he was there to replace the ani- 
mal in his standing position. The dog, however, 
never entirely overcame his habit of dropping, 
especially when the birds were too closely ap- 
proached. If you will send me your dog’s pedi- 
gree, together with a stamped en- 


the days when 


expec ted to drop 


' 


over 
was 


self-addressed 





velope, it may be possible to find out whether or 
not t dropping attitude is an inherited char- 
acter in your dog.—A. F. H 
Attention, G. L. B., California 
Editor Your correspondent, G. L. B., Cali- 


fornia, in Ourpoor Lire for May, would probably 
like the English cockers. Champion Lucky Star 
of Ware, one of the great English dogs, which 
has twice been best of all breeds at Crufts, is 
291% pounds in weight and 15% inches high at 
shoulder. Whoopee of Ware weighs 29 
and is 15% inches high. I have an English 
cocker puppy, now seven months old. He already 
weighs 26 pounds and is not fat. A real sporting 
cocker should be larger than the 24 pound maxi- 
mum limit in the present American standard. 
H. H., Washington, D. C. 

Answer If G. L. B. wishes to write this cor- 
respondent, letters will be forwarded.—A. F. H. 


Black Pointers 


Editor: —Will you give the history and merits 
of the black Swedish pointer? I understand this 
breed of dog has a better nose as a shooting dog 
and also that specimens of this breed are easier 
to train. —R. B., Calif. 


Answer:—The black Swedish pointer of the 
present day is undoubtedly a descendant of the old 
English strain known during the last half of the 
past century as the Pape pointers, with some pos- 
sible admixtures of other pointer blood. Many 
dogs of the Pape strain came to America about a 
half century ago and for a time were quite pop- 
ular in various parts of the country. The late 
William Arkwright, of England, maintained the 
black pointer strain up to the time of his death 
some dozen years ago and it was mainly through 
his kennels that the breed became known in Nor- 
way and Sweden. Many of the dogs they have 
over there at the present time are direct descend- 


ants. In this country a few breeders are still 
perpetuating the strain. Chief among them is 
Dr. Z. W. Street, of Sturgeon, Mo. The breed 


is fancied mainly because it is something different 
from the regulation colors. That they have better 
noses or are more easily trained than other strains 
is a matter of opinion.—A. F. H. 


Treatment of Chorea 


Editor:—My dog has : 
temper. Advise treatment.—G 


chorea following dis 
C., Mich 
Answer:—A_ rhythmic twitching (distemper 
tick) following a severe acute attack does not re- 
spond very rapidly to treatment but shows a very 
slight but steady improvement as the dog grows 
to maturity if arsenic is given at intervals. Be- 
gin with five drops of Fowler’s Solution of 
Arsenic and increase one drop daily to 25 drops, 
then decrease to nothing and back up to the maxi- 
mum. The tonsils should be removed as they 
aggravate the toxemia. Give him a raw beef or 
mutton neck bone daily to chew on. If the attack 
is so severe the dog is helpless, paralyzed or 
whining continually, it should be chloroformed.— 
A. . 


pounds 


Bird Dogs, Past and 


Present 


(Continued from page 35) 
light dog is essential. If you cannot 
your animal at a distance, you lose ma 
points. 

Distinct changes have been made 
the pointing form of bird dogs. The set- 
ter was given that name because he fre- 
quently sat or lay down when pointi 
game. The first quail dog I ever hunt 
over was a sitting setter, but I have : 
seen any such points recently. The ta 
of the pointing dog formerly hung | 


and from this pose was developed 
so-called “perfect point” in which t 
dog stretched out straight, tail stiff b 


hind, head on a level with the body 
that the line from the tip of the tail oy 
the back to the end of the nose was ne 
ly straight. Nearly every sportsm 
thrills to that point with its look of tens: 
ness and efficiency. 

Today’s dogs hold heads and tail 
higher. Emphasis is on the “merry tai 
Pictures of some champions show the 
with their tails pointing almost straig 
up. 

I personally much prefer a dog wi 
stretches out straight and rigid, but 
you are going in for modern style, tl 
up-to-date dog is smarter. Wheth« 
these dogs are as good or better hunt: 


than the old favorites is a question 
would not dare attempt to answer. 
Another problem is whether to buy 


pointer or a setter. Discussion of tl 
question has raged for years and proba 
bly will continue as long as the tw 
breeds exist. The breeds have be 
mixed to produce a “dropper,” an anim 
said to be a wonderful hunter, but 
owner of a dropper has yet asked f 
recognition of the breed. 

Field trial records indicate that point- 
ers, bred for ranginess and speed, cart 
off most of the honors in open count: 
When the leash is slipped, they’re a mil 
away in no time, and you have to ride 
a horse to keep them in sight. Setters 
on the other hand seem to excel in trials 
on grouse and such game in heavy covet 
since the setter generally can stand tl 
punishment of the brush better than t! 
pointer. 

In the days when I hunted only wit! 
setters, I preferred them. Now that 
have a wonderful pointer, my eyes ha 
been opened to the possibilities of tl 
breed. Kiki seems as effective in tl 
brush as any setter. Being short-haire 
she is easier to keep clean than a setter: 
whose long hair captures quantities 
burrs. For beauty and ability, I enj 
one breed as much as the other. If a 


dog’s ancestry is good, if he has good 
color, good appearance, and points a1 
hunts well, the last thing you need to 


worry about is whether he is a pointer 
a setter. 

My advice would be that if you have 
been hunting pointers, try a setter, a1 
vice versa. You have new thrills await 
ing you in the field with either of thes 
splendid dogs, both of which are good 
hunters and good companions. 


Wisconsin Field Trials 


_ Field trials for bird dogs will be held beginuait 
September 17 at Solon Springs, Wisconsin. 17 
vents will be conducted under the auspices of t 
*s Field Trial Association, ar 
tters are expected to be entered ! 
1 the United States and Canad 
is pene to receive a prize 
he tria t l 





s will be held on a tract 
vuntry ten miles square, containit 
se and ringneck pheasant. 
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Gil Is Late for Dinner 


page 13) 


(Continued from 


So when the duck was in range I stood up 
and aimed perfectly at him, perhaps making 
one of the most perfect estimates of speed 
nd distance I have ever made in my whole 
life. I got a great thrill out of the way I 
covered that duck, and it was a hard angle, 
too. But the trouble was that when I pulled 
the trigger nothing happened, with the re- 
sult that this duck, otherwise perfectly 
dead, almost got away from us. But we 
were too quick for him. Gil swung around 
and dropped him at the edge of the hole. 

This was very pleasing. “They just can’t 
get by us,” I said to Gil, and Gil said no, 
they were having a hard time getting by us. 

In another hour we had such good luck 
that we had seven ducks. 

The wind increased. Stately mallards 
wheeled in from the lake, circled the marsh, 
and looked at our decoys. We crouched 
low in the blind, and now and then we rose 
up and gave it to them with an intensity of 
purpose that would have done credit to 
soldiers repulsing an enemy attack. 

At a quarter to three, which gave us 
fifteen minutes to go, we had eleven ducks. 

“We need only one more duck for you to 
get your limit,” said Gil, “so we might as 
well be a few minutes late for dinner.” 

This was very pleasing, but a minute 
later two ducks came along and we each 
got one. This made one over my limit. 
“Maybe if we stay out another half hour,” 
suggested Gil, “we could get my limit, too.” 

So at three-thirty we had a total of 
fifteen ducks. I was helping Gil get his 
limit. He had helped me get mine, I 
figured, and there was no reason why I 
shouldn’t help him get his. We decided to 
stay out until four, sharp. 

“If you could hit one once in a while 
we could still get in while the dinner is not 
entirely cold,” said Gil. “But since we've 
been working on my limit, you have let up 
in your shooting.” 

“I’ve missed only three ducks,” I said. 

“You have had only three chances,” Gil 
reminded me. “You did better than that 
while we were working on your limit. 
You dropped a couple of ducks.” 

I didn’t say anything. I didn’t feel called 
upon to say anything. 

At four sharp, when it was time to go 
in, we had only one more duck, and just 
then we saw four coming in off the lake, 
so we decided to stay a little longer, say 
until four-fifteen. These ducks came in and 
even Gil missed, but a while later we had 
a great windfall. Three ducks came up to 
us on the left, and just as we were about 
to shoot, I caught a glimpse of two more 
coming from behind us, right over our 
heads. I swung my gun and fired, from the 
hip you might say, and dropped one. This 
was great stuff for Gil, because it blocked 
me out of the picture, and he celebrated his 
freedom by dropping all three of his. This 
made twenty ducks. 

At this point a thing took place which 
I wish to set down here. Every duck we 
had, so far, was a mallard. But all of a 

sudde n a widgeon, that neither of us saw 
rs ming, swung low over the marsh and 
dropped among the decoys. 

“There’s a dead duck!” I said to Gil. 

Gil explained that when you were all set 

» shoot a duck, you often missed. “You 
take him when he rises,” he said, “and if 
ou miss I'll drop him.” 

“I think that I can hit him,” I replied. 

But Gil got his gun ready, and we both 
stood up. The duck didn’t move. We 

waved our arms. The duck winked back 
at us. We shouted, but the duck must have 
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been deaf. Finally Gil said, “You're sure 
to miss him, after all this.” 

I didn’t say anything. But I had the 
idea of throwing an empty shell box into 
the air, and I reached down to get one. 
Just then Gil swung his gun, and I knew 
the widgeon was getting up, so I kept my 
head down. 

“T’ll take him,” 
three times. 

When I lifted my head I couldn’t see the 
duck. ‘‘Where’s the dead duck?” I asked. 

Gil cleared his throat and explained that 
the duck had managed to get away. I 
dropped the subject. 

Right after this a big hen mallard came 
along and I dropped her. This made 
twenty-one. I said to Gil, “It looks like 
I'll have to get your limit for you. Why 
don’t you try to hit something?” This 
embarrassed Gil, so that, the next shot I 
had, he wasn’t ready with his gun and the 
duck got away from both of us. I shook 
my head. 

A big greenhead crumpled under our 
combined fire, recovered momentarily, then 
dropped dead a hundred yards away. I 
decided to go after him. Before I could 
get to him Gil had dropped two more in 
my direction, and I picked these up as I 
went. 

We had twenty-three ducks. One to go. 

The red ball in the West began to settle 
on the trees. 

I caught a movement overhead. It was 
a big mallard, high. I dropped the duck 
I had in my hand and aimed at the high 
mallard. I held the double-barrelled gun 
on him. I moved it ahead and fired. The 
duck hesitated, then crumpled. His wings 
went out, stiff, and he began to whirl. 
Down he came, like a pinwheel, like a 
falling leaf. Down he came— 

Splash! Twenty-four! 

I heard Gil taking shells out of his gun. 


said Gil, and he fired 


“Well,” I called over to him, “that was 
twenty-four. I finally got your limit for 
you!” 


Gil picked up the decoys, which took him 
quite a while. When we got through, we 
were tired, and when we finally got in, it 
was nearly dark. 

As we walked toward the house, Gil said, 
“This is the first time you ever shot your 
limit, isn’t it, Don?” 

[I glanced at him. It was still light 
enough for me to see his face, and I saw 
that he was serious. There he was, his 
face streaked with mud and sweat, and he 
had picked up all the decoys, and the whole 
object of the day was that I should get my 
limit. What could I say? I thought it 
over a minute and then I said, 

“Yes, Gil, this is the first time I shot my 
limit.” 

Then after a minute I said, 

“In fact, we got one over our limit.” 

“How was that?” asked Gil. 

“Well,” I said, “we got twenty-four mal- 
lards and one widgeon.” 

Gil laughed, and so did I, and we went 
on into the house. 

George and Dusty met us at the door 
and George told us all about how things 
had gone, and a couple of bad misses he 
made, and one good shot. 

“You would have called that duck out 
of range, Gil,” he said, “but did I call him 
out of range? Not at all! I just raised 
my gun and took a good long lead—” 

“The ducks worked just the way Don 
and I figured they would, today,” said Gil. 

He looked at me and winked. 

I thought I might as well wink back. 


Note These Low Prices 
| Small size .... 10¢ 
2's ounces... . 25 
One pound .. $1.50 











The Makers of Flit Present 
the Best Formula Ever Developed 
For Ridding Dogs of Fleas 


FLIT POWDER FOR DOGS 


This new powder is certain 
death to fleas. Neutral in color, 
it does not show on dog. It has 
no odor. It retains its power. 
Hence when sprinkled in beds 
and kennels, it not only kills the live fleas, 
but those hatching later from eggs, effec- 
tively freeing dog from vermin. Harmless to 
normal skin of man or animal, and is unex- 
celled for parasites on house birds, poultry, 
and all pets. 





For sale wherever Flit W 
Spray is sold P @) D E R 
PRODUCED AND GUARANTEED BY THE 
MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 


ACTUALLY Acs FLEAS 


instead of stupefying them 


Sold on a money-back guar- 
antee to kill all the fleas or 
lice on your dog or cat. Also 
“flea-proofs’’ your pet so 
that other fleas and licekeep 
off for days. Pulvex twice a 
|| month, and F pal oe 
never be bothered by these 

pests. Harmless; non-irritat- GIVEN 
Ine: — = A copy of “10 Tricks to 
| pet shops and Teach Your Dog” with 
aaa Orug stores, 50C. every can of Pulvex. . 











KILLS THEM OFF... AND KEEPS THEM OFF 





HERMOSA KENNELS 


5] 

JULY PUPPY BARGAINS | 
Pedigreed Stock | 

Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Great Danes, 


Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 








Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
| The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 














DOCTORS KNOW a OF GROOMING 


tripslik’’ , om 9490 


Hundreds of doctors buy “‘Stripslik'’ Combs. They strip, trim, and 
remove vermin, giving the dog that dressy, well-croomed appearance, 
Does not leave stubble; removes dead hair entirely. Accelerates blo 
circ ulatic on, creating soft and lustrous coat. Coarse and fine comb; @ 
semi-sharp Suapping Blade and a razor-sharp blade for trimming. All 
metal 


1.50 stpaid. 
WARNER’ s boa SUPPLIES, Dept. Norwich, Conn. 


FREE Write for 
BOOKLET NO. 
on the practical re- 
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PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-55- 1, Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
~ "Drag Sires Sell Parke Daois Products — 
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Damp Days in 
Elkland 


(Continued from page 64) 


heavy cedars standing in front of the cow. 

From the way she ran and jumped, it 
was impossible to tell she had been hit. We 
saw other elk running in the brush too, 
but they were only glimpses, and there was 
nothing Swan could shoot at. We took 
after my cow and found her not far from 
where she had stood. The bullet had gone 
clear through her, struck a scrub cedar, 
peeled the bark off, and bounced back, 
practically spent. She was the largest cow 
elk I ever killed, an enormous animal, and 
Swan and I had all kinds of trouble rolling 
her out of the fallen logs where she lay. 

While we worked dressing her, we heard 
another cow barking at us from up the 
mountain, where the band had stopped. The 
bark of a cow elk is a very peculiar hollow 
sound which I cannot describe exactly. It 
is actually a snort, but it sounds more like 
a person giving a sharp cough down a rain 
barrel 

Swan was impatient to get an elk so we 
went up the mountain after them. We 
trailed them up to the top and back down 
the ridge nearly to the river twice before 
they started feeding slow] Badger 
Creek, about half way up the slope. I gave 
Swan my rifle and, as he came around a 
ledge of rock, he saw a big cow running. 
He fired, and she went down and out of 
sight instantly. The woods suddenly came 
alive with elk, running in every direction, 
Swan's cow got up and started over a low 
ridge, running fast, but Swan shot again 
and she went down to stay 

Although we had put in more than 
twenty miles of hard travel that day, we 
felt much better when we got to camp than 
we had the night before. We were the 
first in. Pretty soon Jerry came along with 
the heart and liver of his spike bull. Bill 
was the only one now who hadn’t got an 
elk. He twisted his ankle chasing the one 
that got away from him and didn’t reach 
camp until late. We left him to rest the 
next day and went back to the two cows, 
quartered them, and hung the quarters to 
cool on spikes driven into nearby trees. The 
rain still fell incessantly. 

The following day we started out to get 
Jerry's spike and get Bill a shot at the same 
time. A little north of camp we struck the 
trail of a fairly big band and heard a bull 
bugle. But the wind was on the rampage 
and Bill never got within range. He tried 
it again the following day with Jerry, while 
Swan and I went down below the Papoose 
in an unsuccessful hunt for bear. Bill's 
luck changed that day. He and Jerry 
jumped two bands, and in one of them a 
fine five-point bull stopped broadside at 
100 yards. 

Bill shot him in the right place and, with 
that extraordinary vitality elk show, the 
bull jumped and ran as though unhit. He 
went only a short distance, however, before 
he rolled over. His horns were very even 
and wide-spread, and he had a handsome 
set of teeth, well-worn and colored. Bill 
was delighted with his trophy. 

Bill Bell, who has killed a lot of game 
in this part of the country, said he thought 
I did the right thing in shooting a barren 
cow elk. I was glad to have him say that. 
I have heard lots of men say they would 
never shoot a cow elk under any circum- 
stances. Yet these same men will go out 
and kill a fine bull and take the head away 
and leave the rest to rot. That doesn’t 
seem right to me. Practically all the shoot- 
ing I do is to get meat to eat. The trophy 
part’s only a sideline. I guess which kind 
of shooting is the right kind just depends 
on your point of view. 


along 
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Value of Target 
Shooting to 


Hunters 
By Alfred K. Friedrich 


XPERT riflemen will please skip this 

article. Most hunters would snort 
with disdain if you asked them to shoot at 
such an inanimate thing as a paper tar- 
get, and still most hunters could improve 
their shooting a great deal by spending 
some time on the target range. The mod- 
ern cry is for speed, speed and still more 
speed. The same idea has crept into 
shooting—first the repeater, then the 
automatic, and now the machine gun. The 
advocates for speed forget that unless 
speed is combined with accuracy, they 
are merely wasting their ammunition. 
You can punch 10 large holes in the at- 
mosphere and still go home without your 
dinner. 

I began target shooting not from choice 
but from necessity. My first rifle was a 
Remington shooting My first 
efforts with this gun were not what you 
would call brilliant. After awhile it 
dawned on me that I had better find out 
just what I could do with this gun. Sev- 
eral days at punching holes in a paper 
target followed. I found out that 
while the total range of that rifle was 
over 200 yards, my effective range was 
only about 10. I had learned something. 
After that when I could not get within 
10 yards of my quarry I passed up the 
shot. A few years later I acquired a 
32-20 Winchester single-shot. My first 
three shots with this rifle were complete 
misses, so back I went to the target 
range. A few shots demonstrated that at 
30 yards (my hunting range at that time) 
my shots went high. The next time a 
woodchuck poked his head out of a hole 
at 30 yards I remembered to hold low 
and I got my chuck. From then on tar- 
get practice was a regular part of my 
routine. I worked out the sight settings 
for my rifle and I found that at 60 yards 
it shot center; at from 30 to 50 yards I 
had to hold low; at 80 yards I had to take 
a coarse sight; and at 100 yards I had to 
expose the entire front bead. 

I got into many arguments with hunters 
who claimed their rifles shot flat for 100 
yards. Now no rifle, even our high veloc- 
ity arms, will shoot flat for 100 yards. 
The drop may be slight, but the bullet 
does drop. I tried to get these men out 
to the target range, but was unable to 
do so except in a few cases. I gave 
these few a nice trimming at 100 yards 
because their guns did mot shoot flat at 
that distance and they did not know where 
to hold. They would have beaten me 
at 60 vards, the distance their guns were 
sighted for, but they were simply up in 
the air at 100. 


shorts. 


soon 


Aout THIS time a woodchuck used 


to sun himself on a slab pile 100 
yards from the barn—just about twice my 
hunting range at that time. Several at- 
tempts to get closer failed as there was 
no cover, so one day I started to sight 
in my rifle for that distance. My first 
shots went low, but on the third attempt 
I put six successive shots ona piece of 
letter paper. Of all the accommodating 
woodchucks I have ever met, that one 
was the most accommodating. I had 
hardly returned to the barn when he came 
out for hic daily sun bath. I slipped a 


bullet through his breast bone and that 
hunt was over. If I had not sighted in 
first it would have been just another miss 

Game is getting scarcer every day and 
shots have to be taken at longer distances 
than formerly. A man who is contemplat- 
ing a hunting trip should spend a fey 
days on the target range to get acquainted 
with his rifle. By doing so the hunter 
will find out just what his effective range 
is. He will find out at what range he 
sure to hit, at what range he still 
a chance to hit and at what range he y 
probably miss. A few days’ practice wit 
his rifle should lengthen his effect 
range but even if it does not, the kn 
edge of when he can shoot and whe 
should try to get closer will be valual 
\ miss in hunting means a lot more tl! 
just a wasted shell. It means that a] 
hard stalk has been in vain. If he 
hunting dangerous game, a miss 
mean that the hunt will end right ther 
The hunter should sight in his rifle 
the same kind of ammunition he is 
to use on his hunt. Do ht in 
target ammunition if y« 
hunting ammunition. 
with 150-grain bullets if you 
180-grain bullets. 

The hunter should sight in his rifle 
his probable hunting range. He sh 
memorize the sight settings, or make 
list of them and paste them on the st 
of his rifle. Most hunters will only ne 
two sight settings. point-blan! 
(up to 50 yards) and one for 200 yar 
Our modern guns shoot flat enough 
take care of intermediate distances. 
not shoot over 200 yards unless you 
an expert rifleman. 


intend 


(One’* tor 


\ HEN THE hunter has become pr 
ficient at slow fire he should learn 
rapid fire. Rapid fire is what he will 
probably use in the field, but he shou 
practice slow fire first. Watch a tyro 
rapid fire. He makes a great fuss and 
impresses you with the great hurry he is 
in, but he does not get all his shots fired 
before time is up and the hits are scat- 
tered all over the target. Then watch 
expert do the same thing. He does nm 
appear to be in any hurry. You wonder 
if he is really going rapid fire; but 
fires his 10 shots and has time to spare 
before the targets go down. When 
examine the target you find most of tl 
hits in the black. Then you realize that 
the expert has made every move count 
He has dropped into position quickly a1 
smoothly without knocking all the wit 
out of himself. When he is in positi 
his rifle is pointing at the target. H 
does not have to squirm around for an- 
other 10 seconds to get his rifle to point 
where he wants it to point. He fires, tl 
ejects the empty and places a loaded shel 
in the barrel (time for this move 9/10 
a second). When the gun comes up again 
it is pointing at the target and not 20 or 
30 yards off as the tyro’s was. 

Hunting is more than just shooting 
The stalk is the most important thing 1 
hunting, but after you have completed 
your stalk you must be able to place a 
bullet in a vital spot. Bullet energy and 
speed of fire are useless unless you can 
do this. It only takes one if you put 
in the right place. You cannot kill a lion 
with a three-inch field piece—if you do 
not hit him. Many a hunter has _ shot 
himself out of a tight corner because |! 
put them where they counted and many a 
hunter has been killed or wounded be- 
cause he did not. -Some skilled shots re- 
act badly in the face of danger. This trait 
however will show up in a tight match 
The competitor will blow up as they sa 
and such men should not hunt dangerous 
game. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS 
A WORD PER INSERTION. Minimum advertisement accepted is ten 
words, or one dollar. Cash must ay order, and a 10% discount 


is given for six consecutive issues. W 


_ figuring cost, please count 
make a point of looking in these 


requested to 


each number and initial as a separate word. New advertisers are 
furnish two 
Classified advertising in this magazine is cheap and effective. It iz 
read by thousands of sportsmen with money to spend, sportsmen who 
columns before making purchases. 


references with their first advertisement. 





Arms 


NEW GUN BARGAINS! 
$23.95. 22 caliber single shot Rifles $3.95. Repeaters 
$9.75. Heavy barrel Winchester Model 52 Rifles $47.95, 
Standard Grade $40.69. Savage M40, 30-06 $29.90. 
12 gauge Automatic Shotguns $34.90. All in factory 
grease. First money orders get these. List free! Guns, 
Ammunition, Sights. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, 
Seattle, Wash. 


AMMUNITION SALE SPECIAL PRICES $3.00 per 
hundred; metal case bullets. 25-30-32 and 35 Reming- 

ton rimless, 25/35-25/36-22 Savage—7m/m/ Mauser— 

30/06 Boatail—303 British—32/ 40- 32 Special—401 pao 

Also 45/70 black powder, $2.50, 38 S & W short, 

32 S & W, $1.40. 32 Short Colt, $1.20. HUDSON, cs 

Warren Street, New York. 


OVERSTOCK ED—30-06 CARTRIDGES $2.00 the 100, 

30-06 expanding $3.00, 30-06 Boat-tail $3.00, Krag 
$3.00, Krag Rustless $4.00, 303 British $2.50, 45 Automa- 
tie $2.25. 40-82 Winchester Model 1886 good $8.00. 32 
Smith & Wesson Hammerless good $7.50, 351 Winchester 
Automatic Good $20.00. D. O. AMSTUTZ, Ransom, Kans. 


NEW SEQUOIA GUN Bluer—now $1.—The simplest 

quickest factory rebluing job guaranteed—not a PAINT. 
Headquarters Imported Arms-Ammunition—Agents Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer, Walther rifles, pistols. Catalog 5c. 
Tennis, Badminton rackets, nets, 25% discount. Sequoia 
Importing Co., 53-Market St., San Francisco. tf 


WINCHESTER REPEATERS AT amazingly low prices. 

Send stamp for list of new Winchester take-down re- 
peaters, also 3-bbl. guns and doubles. New type .22 
calibre Auxiliary Barrel for .45 Colt Automatic. Fine 
repairing and restocking. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 
South St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGES. 
Prices per hundred. Issue 1918, 45 Auto or 1917 re- 
volver, $2.25; 1933 stock, $3.00; 30/06 Springfield, $2.25 
45 Colt D. ‘A., $2.00. HUDSON, L-52 Warren’ Street, 
New York. 
GUNSTOCKS RENEWED. Cracks, dents removed, wood 
hardened, oil polished, $4. Checkering, $5. Rustproof, 
reblue or gunmetal, of shotguns, rifles, revolvers, pistols, 
$3 to $8. R. Singer, 1216 Florence, Evanston, Il. 


os 
le barrels, arms, ammunition list free 
PAC TFIC ARMS; Box ‘jar, San Francisco, — - 
ec, “SE 


Non-paint. 
































PERMABLUE guarantees factory reblue. 


Gunsmiths favorite. 50c. Easy instructions. ee” 
t 


BLUE CO. 2904 W. Sheridan, Des Moines, Ia. 

A-1 GOV’T LEATHER GUN SLINGS 35c_ postpaid. 

Swivels, 50c¢ set. Kapok Sleeping Bags $4.50. J. 

Warshal & Sons, 1014 ist, Seattle, Wash. 

NEW RIFLE MUFFLER—Makes .22 sound like air gun. 
Stops flinching, improves accuracy. Any size $3.50. 

S»encer Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 

WANTED: 100 EIGHT GAUGE Brass shells in good 

__condition, Write Oscar Bauman, Watertown, Wisc. 9-3 

WANTED AT ONCE! Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, cash 

or trade. J, Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 

EXPERT GUN RESTOCKING, prices reasonable. J. C. 
Denham, Xenia, O. June ’35 























Antique Firearms 





FLINTLOCK, PERCUSSION AND obsolete firearms re- 

conditioned. Modern gunsmithing. List antique fire- 
arms, Indian relics, ete., over 300 items, 5c. References. 
Linn B. Moore, Kahoka, Mo. 








Taxidermy 


BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA RED WOOD and assorted 

shields—Natural finish—Modern styles—Quality, satis- 
faction guaranteed. $3.00, or two for $5.00. Malory, 
1015 6th St., Grants Pass, Oregon. 


TROUT, BASS, MUSKIE, Pike up to ten pounds mounted 

$5.00, larger $8.00. Polychrome Plaque mounts, ever- 
lasting natural beauty. Ship fish packed in salt, Zumach 
Taxidermy, Whittemore, Iowa. 


MOUNTED MUSHROOMS. Learn the difference be- 

tween edible and poisonous mushrooms by eeeatios them 
permanently, BR. Forwood, Mycologist, 117 N. Woodrow 
St., Little Rock, Ark. tf. 


TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 
forms on the market. Illustrated ~— 15c. Money 


a inded with first order. L. Loew Son, =, 


WHOLESALE PRICES on Eyes, Headforms, beautiful 
Mounting Shields, all Taxidermy Supplies. Write to- 
y._Taxidermic Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn. 

BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED ELK _heads $20 each. 


Mounted coyote heads $5. Stranges Taxidermy. Clarks- 
Washington. 8-3 




















Marlin 30-30 Carbines | 





| JOHNSON BIGTWIN. 


BOAT BUILDERS BLUEPRINTS. 


| NATURAL WATERFOWL FOODS. 


| MAKE YOUR OWN Decoys—from cork. 


Boat & Camp Equip. 


HUNTERS-FISHERMEN ATTENTION! Direct from 
factory to Sportsmen, at $7.95, THE GREATEST Com- 
bination HUNTING-FISHING COAT MADE. Double 
constructed of NEW FABRIC, Light, Warm, Waterproof, 
Mildewproof Windproof. 3 full length oilskin lined Fish, 
Game, or Cruiser pockets. 6 Shell and Utility pockets. 
Eliminates Fish Basket. Fish Pole rests makes changing 
hooks in mid-stream easy. Wool lined adjustable cuffs, 
fine grade corduroy collar. Length 30”. Sizes 36 to 48 
Special direct to buyer at $7.95. Pants to match $3.95. 
Postage prepaid. Alaska Bags 1410 SW. Harrison 8&t., 
Portland, Ore. 
SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! The Greatest Sleeping Bag 
Value in America! Genuine Waterfowl down-filled, 
warm, water-proof, improved SLEEPING BAGS, 100” 
talon zipper with wind flap, air mattress pocket, cover 
opens for shelter-half, can be rolled in 30 seconds, made 
large and roomy, full 72”x84” when open, 36”x84” when 
used for sleeping. Weight, 10 lbs. Regular $35.00. 
SPECIAL PRICE $18.95. Same bag with pure Oregon 
virgin wool filling $9.95. All bags guaranteed. Alaska 
Bags, 1410 S. W. Harrison Street, Portland, Oregon. 
Excellent, $38.00. Evinrude 
single, $19.00. W. H. Hammett, ‘Greer, 8. C 
Illustrated catalogue 
10c. Blueprint Company, Wayne. ch. 
OUTBOARD ROWBOATS $32.50 and up. 
Company, Wayne, Mich 


WILL BUY BARGAIN in good used Gilkie Camp Trailer, 
Box 558, Tulsa, Okla. 


Wild Duck Attractions 

















jrogan Boat 














Specialists in Sago 
and wild rice. Write Hamilton's Aquatic Farms, De- 
troit Lakes, Minnesota. 9-3 
I supply parts. 
J. S. Scott, 182 N. Grotto. 
9-12 





Send stamp for particulars. 


| St. Paul, Minn. -12 


. A * SPRINGFIELD $3; 45 auto Colt $2; | 








MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkin 





Minnesota. 10-12 
FOLDING DUCK, OWL, Crow Decoys. Cheap! Write, 
Reynold Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. 7-4 





GENUINE SMALL GREY English Callers. Young ducks, 


$1.00 each. O. L. Krink, Sheffield, Iowa. 








Employment 





———————————— 
Fishing Tackle 


FISHERMEN! Why hunt baits. Prepare your own. 

Catch fish when all others fail. The Old Fisherman’s 
Guide Book is full of real information and suggestions 
for the fisherman. Practical advice and instructions, 
Over 65 baits and bait recipes best ever discovered, For 
catfish, carp, suckers, sheep, buffalo, perch, bluegills, 
crappies, bass, pike, muskies, turtles, ete. 300 other old 
fisherman’s hints, tips, secrets and recipes of great value, 
worm culture, gun bluing, lures, lotions for mosquitoes, 
ivy poison, burns, stings, preserving fluid, line dressings 
waterproofing tents, leather, worm getter, also secret of 
catching fish and how to attract them. Original Old In- 
dian Guide 1934 Fishing Schedule showing days and 
dates fish bit best, 10c. Book, 75c; postpaid. No 
stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed. | Linders Store, Dept. 
O, Delphos, Ohio, 


SPORTING GOODS at lowest prices. Save up to 1/3 on 
fishing and hunting equipment. Nationally advertised 
merchandise at money saving prices. We really sell for 
~ Catalogue free. Pfau-Gerber-Lottes Co., Jasper, 
ndiana. 


ATTRACT FISH to your bait easily. Secret guaranteed 

effective. Also, ‘‘When to Fish for Successful Catches.” 
Tells when fish will bite best. Nothing like it. Both 
for 25c. Charles Mead, Box 11, Hillsboro, Oregon. 


LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- 
ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 
nee. free price list. R. & R, Live Bait Store, 48 E. 
Rich 8t., Columbus, Ohio. TF 
SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own. 
sizes, easy to operate, lasts a lifetime. 
structions with mold, $1.00. 
Rapids, Towa. 
FLOATLITE CORK DUCK DECOYS are lifelike, dur- 
able, real coaxers. Sample, prepaid, $1.00; dozen 

















Four popular 
Complete in- 
Dolph Mfg. Co., “7 





$10.00. Ken Hansell, 3205L, Chicago Avenue, Minne- 
| apolis, Minn, 





FISHERMEN: FOOL THE FISH with Fletcher’s “TUG” 
leaders. Three foot sample leader 25c. Fletcher-Fletcher, 
1796 North Lake, Pasadena, California. tf 
SINKER MOLDS, Dipsy or Pyramid. Free Folder. 
Reading Instrument Company, Box 78, Reading, Pa. 
8-6 








NEW FISH LURE. ot. 00, Money back guarantee. U. 8. 
Fish Lure, 3824 W. North Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FLIES! CATCH BASS when other fail. 
Three for 60c. 





E Sample 25c. 
Ely’s Famous Flies, Corry, Penna. 


FISHERMAN’S DIPLOMA 10c, 3 for 25¢. Postpaid. 
C. Valentine, 5 TTS Findlay, Detroit, Michigan. 


GLOWING NEW night fishing bait. Instructions 20c. 
International Agency, Cincinnati. 











MEN WANTED at once to call on stores with biggest line 

Se and 10c¢ necessities. Self-selling counter displays: 
Aspirin, Razor Blades, Handkerchiefs, Household Cement, 
101 different items, many newW, exclusive. Up to 125% 
profit. Experience unnecessary. Big catalog FREE. 
Procopax, Dept. 64-AD, 1956 8S. Troy, Chicago. 


WANTED FARMERS and others to qualify for steady 

Government Positions; Commence $105-$175 month 
Common education. Valuable information from our civil 
service expert mailed free. Write, Instruction Bureau, 
420, St. Louis, Mo. 9-12 
MEN—WOMEN, 18-50. U. S. Government Jobs. $105- 

$175 month. Many examinations coming. Sample coach- 
ing—full particulars FREE. Write today. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. G63, Rochester, N. Y. 
WANTED—Names of men desiring steady outdoor jobs; 

$1700-$2400 year; vacation. Patrol parks; protect 
game. Write immediately. Mokane Institute, M-1l, 
Denver, Colorado. 


FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin, 

















hunt, trap patrol. Get details immediately. Rayson 
Service, K-17, Denver, Colo. 6-3 
LEARN TREE SURGERY at home. Low cost. Earn big 





fees. Box 725, Sioux City, lowa. 








Archery Equipment 


GAME GETTER ARROW HEADS. The - you have 
always wanted. 5 for 50c. 11 for $1.00. A. Nor- 
lund Company, Williamsport, Pa. 8-4 
TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill run 
Port Oxford shafts 35e per doz. H, Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 














Birds and Animals 


SPECIAL QUAIL ISSUE. Learn FREE lots of useful, 

interesting information about QUAIL-Bobwhite, Cali- 
fornia Valley, Mountain, Scaled, Gambel, ete.—where to 
buy eggs, breeding stock, Also many varieties of Pheas- 
ants, other game birds, wild and ornamental Waterfow), 
Aviary and rare birds, Peafowl, ete., from beautifully 
printed and illustrated monthly magazine; subscription, 
$2.00 yr. Send postal today for free sample copy. 
MODERN GAME BREEDING MAGAZINE, 51 W. 
State, Doylestown, Pa. tf 


BIG PROFITS RAISING JUMBO BULLFROGS—New 

Industry, great demand. Easy. Interesting. Send 10c 
for Illustrated Literature. American Frog Industries, 
Box 333C, Rayne, Louisiana. 


“RAISE FROGS!" Turn your backyard into cash! 

FREE book “Fortune in Frogs” tells how. Market 
woltits. _mueionn Frog Canning Company, (188). New 
Orleans, La, 


PHEASANT EGGS, from pure Mongolians, Ringnecks, 

Melanistic Mutants, Goldens. Booking for fall de- 
livery of mature breeders. Walter Gallwitz, Richfield, 
Wise. 


FOR SALE:—RINGNECK and Melanistic Pheasants for 
restocking. Strong, healthy range reared birds. Ask 
for delivered prices. White Gate Farm, Madison, Conn. 9-2 




















| RINGNEC KS FOR RESTOCKING. 1 and 2 year birds 


$1.75 each. F. O. B. cash with order. Dixie Game 


| Farm, 512 E. Lafayette St., Salisbury, N. C. 
| NORTHEASTERN MINK—Dark, heavy furred, prolific 





breeders. Twenty fiye dollars each. L. A. Hill, Orleans, 
Vermont 9-2 





Homesteads and Lands 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 

location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 7-6 





EGGS—STOCK, PHEASANTS —Quail—Silkies. Low 
prices. Parmount Farm, Martinsville, Ind. 4-6 
PHEASANTS, _BANTAMS, PIGEONS, Stock and eggs 
reasonable. ‘‘Swinburne,’’ Delhi, Iowa. 7-4 











Old Coins 





PAPER FORMS. Ear Liners, Deer Heads, Bird Bodies, 
ne Sgeirrela. Giass Eyes. Arthur C. Birch, Coldwater, 





MAKING CHOKERS, FOX, Coyote, $6 complete. Stranges 
Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. 9-6 

MOUNTED STEER HORNS for sale, six feet spread. 
Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 

LEARN TAXIDERMY, - courses. 
dermy School, Lemont, Ill. 








Blue Beaver Taxi- 








Tobacco 


BOX CIGARS FREE with 15 lbs. mild easy burning 
-,moking, $1.25, or 12 Ibs. bulk sweetened chewing, 
*1.30. Cigarette Burley, extra mild, 10 Ibs., $1.25. Cig- 
rette goiter. papers free. Tobacco Union, 386, Ban- 
cana, 
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Where To Go 


FOR SALE: Twin Lakes Lodge. In the best moose and 
trout section in Canada. Try a moose hunt and see. 
Bert Ovenden, Nakina, Ont., Canada. 














Indian Curios 


RARE STONE AGE Relics, Indian Curios, Beadwork, 

Costumes. Sixteen selected arrowheads, $3.00. Cata- 
logue, Ps Birchbark Canoe, 25¢. Chief Flying Cont, 
Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 4-6 








$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old 

money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Bering and Selling prices. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15. Le Roy, N. Y. 5-6 
UNITED STATES. Large cent, er bronze, three- 

cent nickel and bargain list, 25e. Thirteen dates large 
cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. 6-6 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size 27c; $% size 53c; 
Dollar size $1.10; 2c piece with coin and stamp cata- 
logue 10c. Norman Shultz. Salt Lake, Utah. 4-6 


OLD MONEY WANTED. $5.00 to $2500.00 each paid 
for old coins. Buying catalogue 10c. Bob Cohen, Dept. 
19, Muskogee, Okla. tf 














re RELICS. BEADWORK. Coins, Curios. Cat- 
alogue and arrow, 6c. Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, 
Kansas. 


RARE UNITED STATES, foreign coins, war medals, 
selling catalogue 10c. Mengelle, Colorado Springs, 


Colo. 
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Genuine, curly 8 Au 
prove n for = half a a. Kindly and affectionate, 
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SPRINGERS, TRAINED DOGS) brood bitches and pups, 


, Quality steek priced right, 
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ENGLISH SP RING ———. 


SETTERS and POINTERS 





pointer of Ziegfield and 


of national blood lines on my time payment plan 

















~ GORDON, . Llewellyn se setters, | 
Bill McGirk, Everett, 








"SETTER PUPPIES, 





ae SETTER AT rp 








IRISH SE TTER P PUPS 


SE rts R Puppie } 
l Ill. 











IRISH TERRIERS. 














Kennel 


HOUNDS 





TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS—Pair male and female 

2% years old, medium size, long ears, extra good 
voices. Blue Tick and Redbone breed. Raised and trained 
together. Will start a rabbit anywhere and stay with 
until holed or shot Good hole barkers. Brush, briar 
swamp hunters Neither man nor gun shy Pair $25.00 
Male $15.00, Female $12.50, COD, 10 days’ trial Money 
back guarantee. Bank references. Odell Kennel, Murray 
Ky 











OORANG _-—— registered { 


de livery and satisfaction. 








AIREDAL “ES OF a ALITY, 








FOR SALE—Pair male and female Rabbit Hounds, Red 
tone, Kentucky-English breeding. Two years of age 
medium size, long ears, good voices, raised and trained 
together, but no relation. Fast, true trailers. .Know how 
to hunt swamps, briars, and brush. Hole barkers. Never 
man or gun shy Male $15.00, Female $12.50 or pair 
$25.00 Ten days’ trial Money back guarantee. Bank 
reference furnished Mike Erwin, Murray, Kentucky 


RABBIT HUNTERS I will not get to hunt this seas 
Offer pair male and female rabbit hounds at very 
price. Trained together, but out of different bitch. 1 
years old, medium size, swamp, brush, and briar hunt e 
True, steady trailers, fast, good voices, long ears ole 
barkers. Never shy of man or gun. Male $15.00 Hemel e 
$12.50, Pair $25.00 Ten days’ trial Reference fur- 

reference furnished. Mike Erwin, Murray, Kentucky 


FOR SALE—Male rabbit hound ai, years old, medi im 











size, long ears, good voice, Blue-Tick and Red-Bone 
breeding Knows how to hunt briars, brush, swamps, and 
start rabbit. Wéill stay until shot or holed. Hole barke 
Fast, steady, true trailer. Can stand weather no matter 
how cold Can trail on snow Not man or gun shy 


$15.00, Ten days trial. Furnish Bank reference. Money 
| back guarantee. J. N. Ryan, Murray, Kentucky 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Coon, skunk, opos- 
| sum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds. Rabbit hounds 
Beagle hounds. Choice young dogs and puppies. Also 
Pointers and Setters. Do not fail to write us before 
buying, as we can save you plenty of money if you 
are looking for highclass dogs, all shipped for frial 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Catalogue Ten cents. Oak 
jrove Kennels, Ina, Illinois tf. 


PAIR 2% YEAR OLD Rabbit hounds, brush and briar 
workers, neither man or gun shy, hole barkers, no trash 
$10.00 each, C. O. D., 10 days’ trial, money back guar 
antee.-~Also big fine 2 year old nice started male coor 
hound, treeing good, fine prospect, C. O, $11.00 


I. W. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 


COMBINATION HU NTE RS- -Buy One of Kentucky’s best 
three year old coon, opo sum and skunk hounds of the 
redbone and bluetick breed abbit stock and fox broke 
Priced to sell on trial writt en money back guarantee 
Kank reference furnished. T Dalton Hazel, Kentucky 


FOR SALE: One of Kentucky's best thoroughly trained 

four year old redbone and bluetick coonhounds, Fast 
wide hunter, true tree barker, rabbit and fox broke 
Priced to sell on long trial, written money back guaran 
tee. C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 


MAGNIFICENT OLD FASHIONED Long eared Bugle 
Voiced Registered Black and Tan Hounds of noble 
mien for particular sportsmen Trained, youngsters, 
puppies Quality exclusively. Catalog 10c. Hermosa 
Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio. tf. 


FOR SALE—Male Rabbit Hound, 2% years old, medium 

size Briar. brush, swamp hunter Good router, all 
lay hunter. Not man or gun shy, $15.00—ten days’ trial 
Money back guarantee. T. C. | Doran, Murray, Ky. 


COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, rabbit, and combination hounds 

shipped for trial Write for free literature showing 
pictures and breeding State dog interested, Kentuck 
Coonhound Kennel, Pa lucah, Kentucky. 


BASSET HOU NDS: hunters, pups Dime brings illus 
trated descriptive folder, saleslist Thirty basset pi 
tures end list, 25c. Smith Basset Hound Kennels, Spring 
Valley, Ohio. 9-12 


























TENNESSEE COONERS that will get the game. Farm 
raised and trained rabbit hounds $20.00 pair, long trial, 
Money back guarantee. D Scott, Martin, Tenn, 





$15.00 BUYS 2 YEAR OLD coon and opossum hound 
hunted last season, treeing good; shipped COD, Ken- 
tucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky, 





Misc. DOGS 


You R PUPPY WAN Ts Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 


50% REDUCTION on Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 

Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. Blue 
Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky. tf 


OORANG AIREDALES, Cocker Spaniels, Setters, Point 

ers, Coonhounds, Beagles Send dime for lists of 
healthy, certified stock. shipped on trial. Sportsmen's 
Club Club Service, LaRue, Ohio. 


GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
lovable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35 Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, r, Colo tf 


GREYHOU ND —REGISTERED. The kind you 1 beat the 
other fellow with. Breeding tells. Stocking, 904 Hen 

nepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 

HUNTERS: ALL KINDS hunting Hounds and Bird Dogs 
Cheap, Free°Trial. Write for Prices. Ramsey Creek 

Kennels, Ramsey, Ill. 

BE BEAUTIFU i | REGISTERED ST. BERNARD Puppies 
Herbert Hoban, Jr., Waldron, Ind. 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW WHITE Police dogs. Arthur Anson, 
Mose, N. Dak. 


























CHESAPEAKES & LABRADORS 








BEAUTIFU L LABR: ADOR RETRIEVER Puppies, young- 
sters, broke dog: Imported Stock. Wonderful Re- 








trievers. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana. Nov. 
LABRADOR PUPPIES. Best of breeding. Twenty- five 
dollars and up. Earl McCreary, Norton, Kans. 9 





De | CHESAPEAKES, NONE BETTER. Another price cut. 





Earl Henry, Aibert Lea, Minn. 








BEAGLE HOU NDS. 





BE AGL ES & RABB ITHOU NDS, 








REGISTERED BEAG L E P UPS 











DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., 
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Miscellaneous 








OBSERVAT ION |S 0 





Satisfaction guaranteed 





V AC HER Ss “MOsai ITO 





REPELLENT SALVE 





PATENTS—HIGH EST 
Promptness assured. 


Ka 











 GORgUTTO CHASER for bites. 








Camera and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY in Photography. 1 

Spare or full time. 
perience unnecessary. 
, 3601 Michigan Avenue, 


Learn quickly at hor 











Pictures, ea Photos 
ig te KODAK — =e. ene 








ROLLS DEVELOPED. al 





‘him Be EMENTS 
Cardinal Laborato 





Books | oni | Seeanines 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, 
ill send you more information regarding the bea 
than you can get in all other publications 

The Beagle Standard, 5 
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IMPACT EXPANDS THE 


New Non-Disintegrating Smasher, developed by 
PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE, wears a belt to con- 
trol expansion ... opens immediately on impact 


and effects a clean, instantaneous kill . ... . 


A NEW, expanding .30 caliber bullet—a smasher, 
4 4% made for big, tough, heavy game. Bull moose. 
Elk. Grizzlies. Kodiak and big brown bear. African 
and Indian game. A bullet that gives two to three 
times more penetration, plus an expanded nose area, on 
impact, more than twice its original size. In every way 
proved and improved—the heaviest .30 caliber bullet 
lor the biggest of big game! 

To satisfy the big game hunter’s demand for deeper 
penetration is no small ballistic feat in itself. But to 
provide controlled expansion and non-disintegration as 
well, makes the accomplishment even more outstand- 
ng. Yet that is exactly what the experts of the Peters 
Sallistic Institute have done! The new Peters big-game 

ullet is of the open-point type, 225 grains in weight— 

0/06, .30/03 and .30/40 calibers. Impact on large 

ime expands it to approximately .45 caliber. Expan- 














-30 CALIBER BULLET TO APPROXIMATELY .45 CALIBER 


sion is positively controlled by a heavy gilding metal 
belt behind the bullet nose. No disintegration, practi- 
cally nolossin weight ; no laceration, no spoilage of meat. 
A new-dazy bullet that expands as efficiently at 200 
yards as at 15 feet from the muzzle! A shocker that 
means a clean, instantaneous kill. 


The Peters big-game smasher is but one of the many noteworthy 
achievements of the Peters Ballistic Institute. The same unique 
research organization gave you the Peters .30/30 cartridge for deer. 
FILMKOTE, the patented Peters rim-fire .22, coated with an inyisible 
lubricant which keeps the bore of the rifle clean and the course of 
the bullet true. The Peters Dewar Match and WIMBLEDON 
Match (copyrighted) Cartridges, the most consistently accurate 
smokeless ammunition ever made. These are but a few achieve- 
ments of the Peters Ballistic Institute which have brought a new 
satisfaction to sportsmen and a new accuracy to rifle and hand-gun 
marksmanship. The work of the Institute goes on and .on—with 
but one aim. To make the trustworthy Peters ammunition still 
more trustworthy! THe PeTers CARTRIDGE Coypany, Dept. I-43, 
Kincs MILs, O8IOo. 


Gus Peret, member of the Adventurers’ Club, 
Chicago, and nationally famous for his Big Game 
Expeditions throughout the United States, Africa, 
Alaska and the Yukon territory, ‘‘When you smack 
one of those 900-pound babies,’t, Peret says, “you 
want to put him out of business! And that’s what 
the new Peters smasher does.” 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 


a 














lhis season 


f 


ALG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


NBORE 


for extra, REACH 


POWER..SMASH! 


T’S GRAND to watch the flock 
[hen they re winging wide 
and handsome, but the heart- 
break comes when your shells 
don’t reach. 

With Nitro Express you can 
whang into the skyscrapers and 
dine on duck, not alibis. They 
add yards to the effective reach 
of any gun. Some of the stories 
you hear about the business-like 
way they bag high flyers are 
almost unbelievable. What you 
can believe is this—if you want 
to get there faster and kill (not 
cripple) at longer range, shoot 
the hardest hitting shells 


Now all Nitro Express Shel 
are corrugated—another Rem 
ington improvement! They loo 
and act distinctively different 
Theyseed fast. They won't sii 
out of your fingers. Theyr 
stronger, tougher! And double 
sealed against dampness. 

Remember, too, that whe 
you shoot Nitro Express, ye 
are shooting Kleanbore, k 
ington’s famous non-corros 
ammunition. No rusting. ) 
leading. No pitting. And 
GUN CLEANING! A letter 
postcard brings the whole stor 
Remington Arms. 
Inc. 781 Barnum Ave 


Bridgeport, Conn 


in the Kleanbore line ° 
NITRO EXPRESS! Remington 


GY PONT 





NEW SINGLE TRIGGER OVER AND UNDER 


More big news from Remington—a selective floating barrels; single sighting plane; straigh ™¢ 
trigger for the first Over and Under recoil eliminating whip-up ; air tight breech; : “> 


single ; 
MODEL 32a made in America. As smooth and trouble-free 2s _ matic ejectors; rebounding hammers. See | ©? 





